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ABSTRACT 

The project was concerned with development and 
evaluation of an auto-instructional media package (six sound strips 
and a guidebook) intended to enable teachers to design an effective 
classroom environment^ to manage learner behavior^ and to sequence 
instructional materials. Four groups of preservice and inservice 
teachers (88 university education students^ 55 teacher volunteers 
from regular/ special urban school classes, 48 rural special education 
teachers, and a contrast group of 26 education students) took 
pretests and engaged. in variations of learning, which included 
viewing prototype sequences, completing guidebook exercises, or using 
the completed filmstrip package. Pretest and posttest data revealed 
that exposure to the media package resulted in similar significant 
learning gains for both preservice and. inservice teachers (urban and 
rural) , that media package exposure enhanced implementation of 
desired teaching behaviors, and that teachers who owned their 
packages implemented more than those only exposed to the prototype. 
Appendixes comprising approximately two-thirds of the document 
included such materials as film scripts, programed exercises, pretest 
and posttest scoring criteria, implementation checklists, and 
obse3rver training materials. . (MC) 
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This study was concerned with the development and evaluation 
of a media package designed to promote change 'in teacher 
behavior in the classroom. The package consisted of six sound 
filmstrips and a guidebook. Content components were: classroom 
environment; activity centers; behavior management; individualizing 
instruction/ The guidebook, through exercises and examples, 
emphasized the interrelationship of thase components in structuring 
an elementary classroom for effective learning. Competency 
objectives for content mastery and enabling objectives for implement 
ation were specified. A pretest and posttest and a classroom 
implementation checklist were designed to assess the extent to 
which those objectives were met by product users. 

Four groups of preservice and inservice teachers participated 
in the evaluation. Sample I was education students (N=S8) 
attending universities in Southern California. Sample II 
consisted of fifty-five teacher volunteers from regular and 
special education classrooms in two urban school, districts in 
Los Angeles County. Sample III consisted of forty-eight rural 
special education teachers from California and Mississippi. 
A Contrast Group of twenty-six education students took the pretest 
and posttest with a .five day interval in order to determine score 
stability of the test and to provide an estimate of test-retest 
score gain. 

During the first x^eek of the semester, Sample I subjects took 
the pretest, viewed the prototype slide-tape sequences, completed 
the guidebook exercises and posttest. Sample II subjects 
completed these activities in three workshop\;essions, after 
which they contracted for classroom implementation. There was 
no discussion during the instructional phase. Before, and three 
weeks after the workshops, trained observers collected checklist 
data in the teachers' classrooms. In Sample III the pre and 
posttest data was collected by district liaison persons and each 
teacher was supplied with a set of th-^ instructional materials to 
use on his/her own. Trained observers visited the rural class- 
rooms before and three weeks after teachers received the media 
package. Sample III participants used the completed filmstrip 
version of the product.- Successful classroom implementation was 
defined in terms of 50 percent of the teachers performing at 
criterion on at least one of the six stated objectives. 

Since random assignment to treatment groups was impossible, a 
pretest and posttest design with t tests was employed for .test 
and implementation scores for both bet ien and within group 
comparison'-.; Follow-up checklist data were compared informally 
with the criteria for each objective ♦ 
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Analysis of the pretest and posttest data revealed that exposure 
to the media package developed in this study results in significant 
learning gains for both preservice and inservice teachers (both 
urban and rural). Inservice teachers brought more knowledge and 
information to the instructional sequence, but the'^ cerminal 
performance on the test was not significantly different from that 
of the preservice level subjects. The media package is equally 
effective in teaching concepts and techniques to preservi.ce 
and inservice teachers; 

The fact that there was a significant difference between the pre 
and post checklist scores indicates that exposure to the media 
package promotes implementation of the techniques of creating an 
effective, learning environment, managing learner behavior, and 
individualizing instruction. By the end of the study, the criterion 
level for classroom implementation had been exceeded by both 
teacher samples. Those teachers who had their own copies of the 
media package, including the expanded guidebook, appeared to 
implement to a greater degree than those teachers who were only 
exposed to the prototype version of the product. 

The evaluation has shown, therefore, .that the auto-instructional 
media package is capable of effecting meaningful performance 
changes in both preservice and inservice teachers (urban and 
rural) . -Several suggestions were made for product use and for 
further research on the effectiveness of the instructional package. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This project was concerned with the development and evaluation of an auto- 
instructional media paclcage for teacher training. An attempt was made to 
create a media package which would enable teachers to learn and to Jiiiplement 
the techniques of designing an effective classroom environ^icnt, managing 
learner behavior, and sequencing instructional materials. 

To those interested in the new technology of education, the role of the 
teacher in the schools of the future is of immediate concern (Allen and 
Mackin, 1970; Heller, 1968; Kapfer, 1970; Lindvall and JJolvin, 1970; 
Lipson 1970; Merrill, 1968; Pearce, 1968;, Rosove, 1970). 

While these writers use a variety of terms~"a mediator of the environment" 
(Pearce, 1968, p. 14), ^'facilitator of the instructional process" (Lipson, 
1970, p. 9) — to describe the teacher's role, all are in unanimous agreement 
that the time-honored "teacher-taught" classroom model is no longer 
viable- Within the category of the new technology are "new kinds of 
lesson units which are not books, new kinds of techniques to assess 
student progress" (Gagne, 1968- p. 8). Such software are seen as integral 
units in a system of individualized instruction — a technique v'vich Lindvall 
and Bolvin (1970; identify as among the most promising now available for 
educational improvement. Individualized instruction has as its goal the 
development of the "self-directed learner" (Lindvall and liolvin, 1970, 
p. 39). Such development is only possible, however, when the student is 
permitted to make choices ahtat what and how he will learn (Kapfer, 1970). 
As Gagne (1968) argues, the technology is available as technique; however, 
"'if teachers do not change, there will be no educational change''' 
(Combs, 1969). 

The cu;;rent trends in instructional theory briefly indicated above are of 
particular relevance to special educators who, of necessity, have 
traditionally emphasized the uniqueness of each learner. Haring (1970) 
describes the impact of the new technology on £.pecial education curriculum: 

Influences upon curriculum have taken the form of (a) 
programs which individualize instruction; and (b) programs 
which require active responses from children. 

♦.♦The behavioral view of the exceptional child has had two major 
effects on special education* One has been th'* realization that 
the effects of envirc'^^^ental siodification can change some deviancies 
in development. (p«24/ 

"Environmental Academics," an academic experience for socially disadvantaged 
five year oldSj, developed at the University of South Florida (Dwyer and 
Elllget, 1970), is a specific example of the type of program which Haring 
mentions • 
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Successful application of new techniques in other than research and 
experimental settings will require that teachers be innovative, flexible, 
and trained in new competencies. Programs which coordinate existing strands 
of educational theory and practice into systematic models for classroom 
use must be^ designed for teacher inservice. Also as Allen and Mackin (1970) 
point out, "Almost any effort to effect lasting change in the classroom, 
however, involves the teacher education institution as well as the school 
system, and thus magnifies the size of the task" (p. 65). Thus preservice 
level exposure to the new technology is also essential. 

Teacher education at any level must be concerned with feasibility and cost 
effectiveness. In this regard, an instructional method now being explored 
with members of the medical profession is of interest. A sound filmstrip 
format has been found effective in permitting low~cost dissemination of 
new infornjation to practitioners (Finn, 1966-present) . It might v/ell be 
that the sound filmstrip package would provide the basis for an effective 
program for instructing both perservice and inservice teachers in techniques 
which make classroom learning more efficient and enjoyable for children. 



Statement of the Problem 



A review of relevant literature indicates that there are at least four 
interrelated components to be considered in the design of an effective 
instructional experience for children. These components are: 

1. Stimulus environment of the learner. 

2. Activity centers in the classroom. 

3. Application of behavior modification principles. 

4. Selection and sequencing of instructional materials. 

When the teacher structures the learning environment, the student learns 
to structure his own behavior within it. Structuring the classroom icr 
success begins with the creation of an atmosphere which simulates the - 
complexity -and intensity of the outside world. The use of activity 
centers in the classroom provides the learner with opportunities for 
meaningful interaction with the environment, and allows the teacher to 
plan for individualized instruction. Managing the behavior of the 
learners is an essential component. Research indicates that the systematic 
use of reinforcement principles facilitates the development of desired 
behavioral outcomes. 

The development of systems models in education has indicated the n-^U for 
evaluation and quality control* In order to design an instructional system, 
the teacher must be competent in analyzing and ordering learning tasks and 
in selecting appropriate teaching materials • 



The aspects of educational technology presented above are not entirely new 
in education, yet in countless classrcoms the textbook is the sole medium 
of instruction and innovation stops at the classroom door—l-Jhy? One 
reason is that information concerning the physical structure of the 
classroom, behavior management, and instructional systems design reaches 
the teacher, if at all, in textbook form. Secondly, the information is 
presented as isolated concepts rather than as interrelated components of 
.an effective learning environment. As Merrill (1968) points out, "Many 
teacher preparation classes are referred to as foundation courses. There 
has often been little or yiot any effort to specify, with any degree of 
precision, the behavior which the teacher is expected to perform" (p. 10). 
It is conceivable that actual change in teacher behavior can be effected- 
at the preservice level "where prospective teachers have not yet been 
enveloped by a traditional routine" (Allen and Mackin, 1970, p. 66). 

Inservice programs are the primary means whereby teachers can actively 
improve their skills and update their knov/ledge. Many teachers, however, 
are situated in remote areas of the country where inservice programs are 
not available and demonstration classrooms are non-existent. Many of 
these teachers do not have access to the more sophisticated types of 
audio-visual equipment. 

At least two films (Hewett, 1965; Thompson, 1968) are noteworthy for 
their attempts to demonstrate integration of the four components being 
discussed here. There seem to be two main reasons why these presentations 
are not highly successful in changing teachers' behavior. First, their 
content is essentially a documentary outlining, a program which worked for 
a particular group of children and teadiers. Secondly, movies as a ^medium 
may convey to the viewer an overall impression of an instructional program 
and some insight into behavior dynamics. Movies do not provide enough 
detail for practical application by the individual teacher in a new setting, 
and are insensitive to the responses of the viewer. In other words, 
movies do not stand alone > If they are to be fully instructional, they 
must be used as part of a total inservice program. 

There appears to be a need for an instructional sequence which will enable 
preservice teachers to achieve cognitive mastery of the techniques involved 
in creating an effective learning environment and managing the behavior of 
the learners within it. An efficient instructional package is also needed t 
allow inservice teachers to update their knowledge and increase their 
competency in the classroom. 

Accordingly, the major purpose of this study is to change teacher behavior 
in the classroom through a planned instructional sequence. A sound film- 
strip format with accompanying guidebook appears to be the most efficient 
mode for presentation of the instructional content. The filmstrip medium 
has several desirable features: (1) it permits a self-paced learning 
experience, (2) it requires a minimum amount of equipment and technical 
knowledge on the part of the user, and (3) on a cost effective basis it 
is more economical than personal consultation with tea diers or "live*' 
inservice programs. Finally, (4) it is simple to disseminate. 
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For the purpose of this study a media package consisting of six sound 
films trips and a programmed guidebook was developed. The audio-visual 
sequence demonstrated methods for arranging the total classroom learning 
environment. The guidebook expanded on these demonstrations and provided 
paper and pencil exercises designed to reinforce the ideas discussed. 

A second purpose of the study is to compare terminal performance of 
inservice and preservice teacher groups after both groups have participated 
in the instructional sequence to determine whether tbere are differences 
between these two groups in amount of content mastered. 



SECTION II 



OBJECTIVES AND DESIGN OF THE EVALUATION STUDY 
Objectives 



In this project, a media package, consisting of six sound-films trip 
sequences and a guidebook', was developed. This instructional package 
was used with three groups; preservice, inservico urban teachers, and 
inservice rural teachers. For the preservice groups and the inservice 
urban groups, the material was presented in a face-to-face group format. 
For the inservice rural teachers, the presentation format was self- 
instructional. One pre and posttest was designed for use with all samples; 
a pre and post classroom implementation checklist was created for use 
with the inservice teacher groups. Tlie study evaluated the media package 
in terms of its effectiveness in teaching concepts and methods related 
to the design and management of a decentralized classroom, and also its 
effectiveness in facilitating actual change in teacher behavior in the 
classroom. Pre and posttest scores were compared for all samples; pre and 
post implementation checklist scores were compared for the inservice teacher 
samples. Posttest scores of the inservice and preservice samples were 
compared to determine the relative effectiveness of the media package 
with these two groups. In all comparisons differences between pre and 
posttest means were determined by t tests; the accepted level of 
significance was .05. Criterion level on the implementation checklist 
was established at 50 percent. The following objectives were specified: 



^* General Objective for Product Development . — To create a media 
package which will promote change in teacher behavior in the classroom. 

Specific Objectives 

1.1 To demonstrate in the media package the functional pattern of 
interrelated components of an effective learning environment. 

1*2 To demonstrate a variety of techniques which when combined will 
produce a learning system reflecting the individuality of the 
teacher and the students. 

1.3 To provide an auto-instructional sequence for teachers who lack 
training in newer education methods, and for students in teacher 
education programs. 

I , 

2^ General Objective for. Product Evaluation ; To design evaluation 
instruments to assess change in teacher behavior in the classroom and to 
measure cognitive mastery of the content presented in the media package. 
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Specific Objectives : 

2.1 To determine whether the posttest performance of the inservice 
groups was an improvement over their pretest performance. 

2.2 To determine whether the post "implementation checklist scores were 
significantly different from the pre implementation checklist 

. scores for the inservice groups. 

2.3 To determine whether there was a significant difference between 

the performance of the urban inservice (face-to-face group format) and 
. rural ^nservice (self-instructional) groups on the posttest and the post 
implementation checklist. 

2.4 To determine whether the posttest performance of the preservice 
groups was an improvement over their pretest performance. 

A 

2.5 To determine whether there was a significant difference between- 
the performance of the urban inservice group and the preservice 
groups on the posttest. 



Design 

The study was conducted in five stages (See Time Line, Appendix I); 
each stage involved several specific steps as outlined below: 

1. Product Development 

1.1 Needs survey 

1.2 Development .of slide-tape sequences 

1.3 Development of Programmed Exercises 

1.4 Field Test of slide-tape prototype 

1.5 Assembling Instructional Package — production of filmstrips and 
tapes and printing of final guidebook 

2. Design of Evaluation Instruments 

2.1 Pre and Posttests 

2.2 Implementation Checklist 

3. Application of Instructional Package with Preservice and Inservice 
Teacher Group s 
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3*1 Subjects: 

Sample I, College students (California State University, 
Fullerton and San Diego State University); 

Sample II, Inservice Urban Teachers (Hacienda-La Puente Unified 
School District and Compton Unified); 

Sample III, Inservice Rural Teachers (California and Mississippi) 

3.2 Collection of Evaluation Data: Sample I 

3.3 Collection of Evaluation Data: Sample II 

3.4 Collection of Evaluation Data: Sample III 
4. Comparison Sample 

4.1 Collection of Comparison Data (Preservice) 
5- Analysis of Evaluation Data 

5.1 Sample I, Sample II > Sample III Analysis 

5.2 Sample I (sub-sample)- contrasted with Comparison Sample 

5.3 Sample II and Sample III Comparison 

5.4 Sample I and Sample II Comparison 

Method 

Product Development 

1.1 Needs Survey . -A two page needs survey questionnaire and a cover 
letter (Appendix II) were prepared and mailed to Directors of 
Special Education in 44 rural county education offices in the 
three state region (California, Arizona, Nevada) served by the 
instructional Materials Center for Special Education, University 
of Southern California (IMCSE/USC). Any county or school district 
having more than five and less than thirty special education 
teachers was considered to be rural. These regions were identified 
m California from survey data obtained by IMCSE/USC in 1968 
For Arizona and Nevada the information was supplied by the State 
Departments of Education. Eighteen districts were identified in 
Arizona; 22 in California, and two in Nevada. The purpose of the 
needs survey was to determine: 

Sacherf"^"^" °^ proposed media package to special education 

- b. The type of play-back equipment most readily available to 
teachers in rural areas. 
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1.2 Development of the Slide-Tap e Sequence > — A team consisting of 
two master teachers and a research consultant determined the 
content components to be included in the instructional package. 
A content outline was then developed for each of the five content 
areas planned; the decision was made to first develop a prototype 
model of the final media package in the form of slide-tape 
sequences. A sixth, slide-tape sequence was planned as an overview 
or suimiiary, and was thus V7ritten after the first five were prepared. 
Using the content: outline as a guide, draft scripts were x^itten. 
Suggestions for appropriate visuals (photography and art work) were 
listed. At this time a photographer replaced one of the master 
teachers on the team and a research associate was added. The 
scripts v/ere then edited and the list of visuals was modified 
accordingly. A three month time period was required to produce 
a frame-by-frame prototype script for each of the five slide-tape 
sequences. 

Next, the sugges'tions for visuals were printed on 3" x 5" file 
cards, color .coded and numbered according to their place in the 
total sequence of slides. Visits were then made to several 
schools in Southern California, providing programs for special 
and regular elementary level students, to identify suitable model 
classrooms to photograph. Permission to photograph in each of the 
schools was obtained by IMCSE/USC. The file cards describing the 
visuals were then grouped according to the location where the 
pictures would be taken. On location photography required from 
one to three visits to each school district. Photographing of 
instructional materials was accomplished at IMCSE/USC. The 
eight school locations were: Cajon Valley Elementary School 
District, Escondido City Elementary School District; Fountain 
Valley Elementary School District; Los Angeles Unified School 
District; Los Angeles County School District, Redlands Unified 
School District: Visalia Unified School District; Diagnostic 
School for Neurologically Handicapped Children, Southern California. 

Selection and sequencing of the final photographs took place 
concurrently with revisions and additions to the scripts . 
Photographic clearance was obtained for all students and teachers 
appearing in the pictures selected. Frames requiring titles or 
graphic representation were discussed with a commercial artist 
who then sketched rough copy for each frame. The team then 
suggested modifications in the art work before the final drawings 
were prepared. Photographs of the drawings were then inserted 
in the five slide sequences. At this stage in the development 
of the product, the script for the overview or summary slide sequence 
was written. The visuals selected to illustrate this script were 
largely duplicates of those appearing in the slide sequences 
already developed, and were thus intended to serve as review frames. 
All of the six slide sequences arid scripts were then reviewed by 
a group of experts in the fields of special education and 
educational psychology. The scripts were again submitted- to" 
editing by the master teacher and the research consultant; minor 
revisionc were made to the visual sequences. 
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A preliminary audio tape to accompany the slide show was 
prepared. The final scripts are presented in Appendix III. 

1*3 Development of the Pro^rarfiined Exercises . — Preparation of 

prograinmed exercises, containing one chapter for each slide- 
tape sequence was begun after the second revision to the scripts 
for the slide shows. A survey of some of the relevant literature 
was made in order to gain further ideas for the content of the 
guidebook and to generate a useful, though not exhaustive, 
bibliography of content sources for the guidebook user. 

The exercises were designed to expand and clarify, through the . 
use of additional examples, the ideas presented in each slide- 
tape sequence. The format permitted active responding to the 
programmed exercises on the part of the reader. Multiple choice, 
sentence completion, matching, and *open-ended questions were 
Included. An ansv/er column was provided on the right hand side of 
each page of the text; the answer column could be folded back or 
covered by the reader. 

Part one of the exercises was not programmed, but rather was 
designed to be read prior to vlet^ing the first slide-tape show. 
It contained an introduction in the form of a brief statement 
of the rationale for the product and a listing of the content areas 
to be covered. 

1-^ 114.eldr:TesjL^fJPrpduc,t article (Appendix IVa) was published 

in the Spring, 1971 issue of the IMCbE C ommunicator , a publication 
of IMCSE/USC, inviting volunteers to participate in the* field-testing 
of the product. On June 8, 1971 a preview showing of the slide-tape 
package was held at IMCSE/USC for 25 preservice and inservice' * * 
teacher volunteers from Los Angeles City and County Schools. 
Participants viewed each slide sequence, accompanied by the tape, 
and worked in pairs to complete the guidebook exercises following 
each slide sequence. The purpose of this preview showing was to 
ascertain the overall teacher reaction to the product and to 
solicit general comments and suggestions. A one page preview 
evaluation sheet (Appendix IVb) was prepared for this purpose. 
Each participant was provided with six such sheets, one for each 
segment of the product, and instructed to record his comments and 
suggestions following the presentation of each slide-tape sequence 
and corresponding guidebook exercise. 



-1«5 Assembling the Instructional Package . — ^After reviewing the comments ' 
made by the preview group, several minor revisions and some additions 
were made to the programmed exercises (Appendix V) • The Introductory 
chapter was expanded to Include a list of ten objectives which 
stated in behavioral^ terms the competencies which the product user 
wotild be able to e^diibit at the end of the instructional sequence, 
and a list of six objectives relating to classroom implementation. 
These objectives are shown in Figures 1 and 2. 
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Figure 1 — Competency Objectives 

1. To be able to draw a room plan for an elementary classrom 
including self-contained activity centers and an achievement 
core area. 

2. To be able to identify the characteristics of an effective class- 

room learning environment including: 

a. An "open" or "decentralized" classroom plan. 

b. Conditions necessary for individualized instruction. 

c. Rationale for establishing activity centers. 

3. To be able to list characteristics or purposes for, and content 
of, each of the following centers: 

a. Achievement Center 

b. Library Center 

c' Activity Games Center 

d- Arts and Crafts Center 

e. Science Center 

f. Audio-Visual Center 

4. To be able to identify the defining characteristics of behavior 

patterns and reinforcers. 



o be able to identify types of reinforcers including primary, 
tangible, token, social, intrinsic and "natural." 

o be able to identify appropriate selection and use of 
reinforcers in the classroom learning situation. 

To be able to identify the characteristics of a student-teacher 
contract and at least three ways that a contract may be modified. 

To be able to identify the sequence of steps involved in planning 
individualized instruction. 

To be able to identify statements which are written in behavioral 
terms . 



o be able to identify functions of a daily schedule and give 
examples of tasks which can be included in a child's folder. 



Figure 2 — Enabling Objectives 
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!• To be able to create an "open" ot "decentralized" classroom including 
the following charactc-ristics: 

»- Furniture arranged for large group, small group, and individual 
uses* 

b. Achievement or task area distinct from other areas of room. 

c. Activity centers (two or more) established which provide students 
with direct access to materials, 

2. To be able to increase the amount of stimulation and variety in the 
classroom environment as evidenced by the presence in the classroom 
of novel materials such as: easy chair, lamp, area rug, mobiles, 
cushions, posters, individual study carrels, etc. 

3. To be able to implement a behavior management system including; 

a. Teacher rewarding positive behaviors and/or appropriately 
consequating unacceptable behavior. 

b. Student Choice of Reward. 

4. To be able to implement a contract sytem for student performance, 
including all of the following features: 

a. Teacher initiates verbal or v/ritten contracts with individual 
students and/or revises or changes stated contract. 

b. Teacher (or aide) checks off student's work upon completion. 
Rewards are given and are contingent upon task completion. 



c 



To be able to provide students with, individualized schedules or 
daily programs which include: 

a. Group tasks or activities. 

b. Individual tasks or activities. 

c. Choice or free time. 

To be able to increase the number of materials and equipment 
(Arts and Crafts, Audio-Visual, Games, Science, Library) in use in 
the classroom. 
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The instructional package was entitled ''Structuring the Classroom for 
Success"; it consisted of the six slide-tape sequences and the 
programmed guidebook with a resource list. A brief outline of the 
content is presented below: 

!• Overview 

Tliis slide sequence provided an overview or summary of the information 
presented in each of the other five. It specified the inter- 
relationships of the five components in structuring the classroom 
for successful learning. 

II. Room Environment 



This^ sequence presented the idea that a classroom atmosphere which 
simulates the auditory and visual intensity" of our complex, colorful 
and changing society is most likely to capture the interest and 
enthusiasm of students. Suggestions for setting up an open or 
decentralized classroom were presented. 

Ill ^ Creating Activity Centers 

The purposes and contents of activity centers, focusing on various 
subject matter areas, were explored in the third slide sequence. 
Centers providing a variety of activities selected in accordance with 
the interest and ability level of the learners were shown. The 
centers included v/ere: achievement, science, activity-games, a,rts 
and crafts, audio-visual, and library study. A list of suggested 
contents for activity centers was provided in the guidebook. 

IV. Behavior Management Principles 

The material presented in this sequence was based on the assumption 
that all behavior has a consequence. Since not all children find 
academic tasks rewarding, a classification of .rewards ranging from 
trinkets and checkmarks to social approval and natural reinforcers, 
was discussed. Suggestions were made as to how the teacher could 
select appropriate rewards for the individual learner. 



V. Behavior Management in the Classroom 

Here the emphasis was on a success oriented classroom. Examples 
of how contracts might be initiated with students were discussed. 
Steps in managing group behavior were shown i The method of assigning 
"checkmarks" vras presented as one way to help the child learn to delay 
reward. 



VI. Individualized Instruction 

This sequence was based on the premise that if learning is to be 
efficient and enjoyable, instruction must be individualized. Examples 
of how the teacher might prepare a daily sequence for each student were 
shown. The planning of a student^s daily program and the careful 
selection and pacing of instructional materials was emphasized. The 
revised slide-tape sequences and the programmed exercises were used 
with Samples I and II. Following the analysis of the evaluation data 
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minor additions were made to the visual sequences to increase the variety 
of examples shown. Tlie slides were then produced as six films trips. Tlie 
scripts were recorded on cassette tapes and the progranmied exercises were 
incorporated into a 100 page guidebook. (See completed product now available 
at all Regional SEIMC Centers.) 

These components were assembled into a self-contained package with 
instructions for the user* This package was used with Sample III rural 
teachers. 



2, Design of Evaluation Instruments 

Phase Two of the study was concerned with designing objective instruments " 
. to be used in the evaluation of the effectiveness of the Instructional 
package. A pre and posttest and an implementation checklist were created. 

2*1 Pre and Posttest . The pre and posttest contained 25 items; 
nine of the items were open-ended, calling for examples of 
activities, materials, etc; 15 were multiple choice items, and 
one Involved matching (see Appendix VI). Approximately five 
items were designed for each of the five content areas in the 
Instructional sequence. Item one was designed to be completed 
before the rest of the test was seen by the subject; on this 
question the subject was given five minutes to sketch a simple 
room plan for an elementary level classroom. Instructions to 
subjects for the^ remainder of the test (items 2 through 25) 
read: "ATTEMPT EVERY ITEM. IN THE FOLLOWING MULTIPLE CHOICE 
QUESTIONS YOU MAY MARK ANY OR ALL OF THE ALTERNATIVES.-' 
The maximum time allowed for this portion of the test was 30 
minutes. The total number of points possible on the test was 
95; the scoring system and lls£ of ac^:eptable responses for 
each item appears In Appendix VII. Content validity of the 
test was assumed since all items were developed from the 
Instructional material and were constructed to permit learners 
to demonstrate mastery of stated competency objectives, 

2.2 Design of Implementation Checklist . The Implementation Checklist 
(Appendix VIII) was designed for use with Inservice teacher 
subjects In evaluating changes in their classroom behavior 
following their experience with the instructional package. 
The checklist was constructed In such a way as to facilitate the 
collection of information to be used in determining whether 
the terminal objectives shown In Figure 3 had been met by the 
teachers. 
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Figure 3— Terminal Objectives 

By three weeks after the instructional phase: 

1. participants will have created an "open" or "decentralized" classroom 
including the following characteristics: 

a. a flexible furniture arrangement, i.e. furniture arranged for 
large, small groups and individual uses, (la) •* 

b. activitiy centers (2 or more) established which provide students 
with direct access to materials. (10 c) 

2. participants will have increased the amount of stimulation and variety 
in the classroom environment as evidenced by the presence in the 
classroom of novel materials such as: easy chairs, lamp, area rug, 
mobiles, cushions, posters, individual study carrels, etc. (2) 

3. participants will have Implemented an acceptable reward system. The 
system must include: 

a. teacher rewarding children for academic and social or management 
behaviors. (3 a,b,c,d) 

b. different rewards for individual children, and/or 

c. student choice of reward (3e,f) 

4. participants will have implemented a contract system for student 
performance. To be considered acceptable, the system must 
include all three of the following features: 

a. teacher initiates verbal or written contracts with students and/or 
revises or changes stated contract. 

b. teacher (or aide) checks off student's work upon completion. 

c. Rewards are contingent on task completion and are given inunediately 
following task completion (4a, b). 

5. participants will have individualized instruction for students by: 

a. providing students with different level tasks in at least one 
subject area, or 

b. providing individualized student schedules which include: 

c. time for group tasks or activities, individual tasks and 
reward time. (5a,b,c) 

6. participants will have increased the number of materials and equipment 
(Arts and Crafts, Audio-yisual , Games, Science, Library) in use in the 
classrou^n. 
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*Refer to sections of Implementation Checklist, Appendix VIII 
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Criteria for successful classroom implementation were as follows: 

a) The mean scores obtained by the participants on the post implencntation 
checklist will be significantly higher than the moan scores obtained 

on the pre-implementation checklist (significance xevel accepted p<,05). 

b) 50% of participants vill have reached criterion on at least 1 of the 
stated enabling objectives for classroom implementation by the time 
of the post observation. Evidence for successful implementation will 
be determined through scoreiS on post implementation checklist, 

A preliminary version of the checklist was field tested by the project 
team, assisted by one graduate student. The checklist was revised on the 
basis of the field nest data; essentially, it ^'as made more concise. At this 
time a set of operational definitions (Appendix IX) was written for use in 
training the classroom observers on the dimensions of the checklist. 

Two graduate students in education were hired oi>. an hourly basis to function 
as classroom observers for tht^ project. These students were naive with respect 
to «the nature of the study. Tliey received two training sessions with an 
intervening practice session when they actually used the checklist in class- 
rooms. All training sessions were conducted by the project staff; the first 
session consisted of discussing the meaning of each section of the checklist, 
as defined, with the two observers. 

The observers were instructed not to discuss the checklist with the class- 
room teachers, and to be as unobtrusive as possible during their classroom 
visits. They were, however, told that in order to observe all of the materials 
present and in use in the room they were to move about the room. It was 
suggested that the observers spend approximately ten minutes of observation 
time completing the checklist items which related to the physical aspects 
of the classroom and approximately ten minutes focusing only on the dyn^^anics 
of teacher-student interaction as described on the checklist, Tlie observers 
were told that on checklist items where there was no observable data in the 
room, they were to ask the teacher and the children about the procedures 
used in the class. They could then score the item if the teacher or student 
was able to supply concrete evidence. 

The observers worked as a team, using the checklist in two special education 
classrooms. Following this experience, the second training session was 
held for the observers. The observers asked questions and received clarif- 
ication on the various dimensions of the checklist. 

The two observers together then visited four special education classes and 
one regular class in Los Angeles Unified School District. The data r , 

from these obsei^atlons were used to establish the Interrater reliability 
of the Instrument. The Interrater reliability coefficient, based on the 
total checklist scores for the five classrooms sampled by the two observers 
was calculated to be .98. To compensate for the small number of cases used, 
the project team decided to gather additional reliability data during the first 
actual pre-workshop classroom observation phase of the study. This was 
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accomplished by randomly selecting five classrooms from the total of 36 
which were visited by both observers. Wien these additional data were 
included in the analysis, the interrater reliability estimate fell to 
.68. This appeared to be a result of the fact that the data on the first 
five classrooms were gathered while both observers were present in the 
classroom at the same time; four of the other five classrooms were visited 
by the observers on different days, and in t\7o instances one observer visited 
in the morning while the other saw the classroom in the afternoon. The check- 
list scoring criteria are found in Appendix X. 

To expedite the training of 6 local obseri^ers employed for the collection of 
evaluation data in Sample III (rural teachers) a slide show based on the 
major variables on the implementation checklist was prepared. This slide 
training sequence along with printed materials (Appendix XI) was field tested 
with a group of beginning special education students at California State 
University, Fullerton. These students were trained to criterion (jor) on 
the observer training post test. The trained students then observed s^vera'' 
classrooms in order to insure transfer of observation skills to the real 
classroom environment. Observer reliability was determined by comparing the 
scores obtained by the trained students with those obtained by project team. 
Only those students who achieved an (86%) agreement with the rating bv 
project team were considered to be reliable observers. ^^cing dv 

Four observers from targeted rural areas in California were identified 
Tr-L^'l^^''^ criterion as described above. In addition, a State Consultant 
from Mississippi was trained to criterion. 



3* Application of Instructional Package with Preservice and Inservice 
Teacher Groups 

The prototype instructional package vzas used with three sub-samples of 
preservice level education students (Sample I) and two sub-samples of * 
inservice teacher volunteers from both regular and special education 
programs (Sample II). The completed s elf - ins true t ional package was 
used with a sample of rural teacher volunteers from special education 
programs (Sample III) in California and Mississippi. 

3.1 Subjects . Sample i consisted of three sub-samples: sub-sample la, 
lb, Ic;sub-sample la consisted of 35 students enrolled in 
Education 411: Psychological Foundations of Education at California 
State University, Fullerton during; the first summer session, 1971. 



Sub-sample lb consisted of 32 students enrolled in Education 411: 
Psychological Foundations of Education at California State University, 
Fullerton during the Spring Semester 1972. 
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Sub-sample Ic consisted of 3A students enrolled in two special 
education classes-Emotionally Disturbed Children an^Youth 
Currxcului,. Methods for MR at San Diego State University durlnc 
the Summer Session 1972. "-i.vers,icy auring 

The course in which students in sub-samples la and lb were enrollpd 

L'^trStnS'of^Jif ^\r"^^^^ secondary'L:c\^inrcr d': tis 
Ic „Lt ! 1? ^ ^'^^ '^""^^''^ "hich students in sub-samole 

JiSorni^ Ihe tot r'"^"""^ '^^'^"^ Credentials if ' 

_ oaLitornxa. Ihe total number of subjects in sample I was 101. 

alt^denrJnfo^l'M' ^V^t T'""' ""'^^ "^--^ t° --P^ete 

npri?^ i J"^''"^tion Sheet (Appendix Xii) . This procedure later 

llTHtf- T °f Sample I along the dimensions of 

oTldnr.U teaching experience; credential objective; number 

of sis I sub'^rnl'f r' """^"^ °' psychology courses take^. Analyses 
studv b,!^ Jnl ^ data were not within the scope of the present 
study, but wxll be reported in a forthcoming publication. 

Sample II consisted of two sub-samples: sub-sample Ila and lib. 
Sub-sample Ila consisted of 36 teachers from both regular and Special 
Education classrooms in the Hacienda La Puente Unififd School D^trict. 

UniSef Lh'Jnl'n"'^''"' °' 'P^'^"' Education teachers from Compton 
^gfies.Cotty.'"''"'- ''^'^'^'^ in ^^l 

iTe Tit ^^'■^^^^<' to participate in the evaluation 

phase of the study on the basis of their response to the previously 
mentioned article which appeared in the IMCSE Communicator . Jel^tion 

ranir;? T ""f f ' P^""''"'*^^ °^ t he district to IMCSE/JsC, 

range of special education programs offered in the district and the 

til TZr t^''''^'' -°P--«^- -ith the Stent of 

■ eSosSf ;f mITI criterion was the extremely limited 

i^^the ,n^^ district teachers to the concepts and techniques presented 
^dfL r^T t ^^'^T- ''^"^i"" °" criterion was 

Sons w?ih/"'\ .'^^ consultation and two visit- 

atlons withm each district. 

Supe!inte^ei^ '""^ °' 'P^'^"' Education ahd the Assistant 

from a poof of selection of ten schools in the district 

Se^Lr.f I T involved in other inservice programs at 

tLn^ the study. A letter (Appendix XIII) was mailed to t^ten 

school principals thus identified, inviting them to participate in 
ed sponsored by IMCSE/USC. The letter also reJuest- 

a copv 0^"' P^^r'^f Z'''^''"'" °^ ^^-'^h-^ in his school' 

enclosed letter inviting teachers to volunteer for the 

IZTeiT IZ^ll? reached "out 20S 

teachers, and was mailed during the first week of the fall semester 1971 
The principals were invited at the request of the school district and 
were not included in the analysis of Sub-sample Ila -data. 
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All of the 36 teachers and six principals who returned the application form 
portion of their letter to IMCSE by Septeinber 27, 1971 were selected to 
participate in a workshop held in the Hacienda La Puente Unified School 
District office in October, 1971. The fact that the teachers were allowed 
to volunteer for the inservice workshop was justified since the potential 
use pattern of the final auto-instructional package will be on a volunteer 
basis. 

For Sub-sample lib, the district Coordinator of Special Education sent a 
copy of the teacher letter mentioned above to all Special Education teachers 
m the district. A list of teacher volunteers in the Compton district 
was submitted to the project team. These teachers participated in a workshop 
held m the Compton district in April, 1972. 

At the first workshop session each participant was required" to complete 
a Teacher Information Sheet (Appendix XVII). This procedure later permitted 
the stratification of Sample II along' the dimension of age; sex; years 
ot classroom teaching experience in regular or special education; type of 
class presently teaching; number of education courses taken beyond 
credential requirement; number of graduate psychology courses taken, and 
number of maervice programs attended in the last, three years. Analyses of 
Sample II sub-group data were not within the scope of the present study, 
but will De reported in a forthcomine DubLnVation. 



Sample III consisted of two sub-samples: sub-sample Ilia and sub-sample 
Illb. Sub-sample Ilia consisted of 33 inservice teachers in six rural 
school districts in GaXifornia. Rural districts were defined as those 
with less than 100,000 ADA. The rural school districts were selected on 
the basis of their response to the previously mentioned article published 
m the IMCSE Communicator . Selection criteria were essentially the same 
as for Sample II; in addition, a district liaison coordinator was asked to 
assume specific responsibilities for the collection of evaluation data (Appendix 
XV;. In each selected district, the liaison person identified interested ' 
Special education teacher volunteers; these teachers received a letter 
(Appendix XVl) from the project team which restated the requirements for' 
their participation in the study. Teachers who responded positively to the 
letter then consitituted rural Sub-sample Ilia. Descriptive data (age, 
sex, etc) for this sub-sample was obtained for the same purpose as described 
for Sample II. 

The eighteen Sub-sample Illb subjects were identified by Ms. Mildred Rowland, 
a State Consultant in Special Education in Mississippi who assumed the 
total responsibility for the collection of evaluation data in this Sub- 
sample. The decision to evaluate the instructional package with this - 
group was made at the request of the Mississippi consultant and was not" 
conducted with monies awarded to this project. 
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3.2 Colle c tion of Evaluation Data; Sample I , Data collection in Sub- 
samples la, b college students, involved five consecutive sessions 
ranging from 30 minutes to one hour in length. All sessions were 
conducted by two members of the project team; the college instructor 
was present at all sessions, but was not involved with the data 
collection in any way. The college class was allowed to assume that 
the instructor was naive with respect to the project. This precaution 
was taken to insure that the students were not motivated to perform 
well on the pretest and^ posttest in order to please their instructor. 
The content of the five sessions is presented in Appendix XVIII. 

During the time interval in which the instructional package was being presented, 
the class received no lectures or other content presentations from the college 
instructor. The students were, however, in possession of the course outline 
and textbook. It was believed that five sessions were appropriate and would 
allow sufficient time for maximum assimilation of the information presented 
via the instructional sequence. 

In sub-sample Ic the procedures were essentially the same; however, time 
constraints made it necessary to condense the five presentation sessions 
into three. - Instructions to subjects and content sequence were identical 
to those used with Sub-sample Ia,b. 

3.3 Comparison Data Comparison data were obtained for an additional 
preservice sample; subjects were 26 students also enrolled in 
Education 411: Psychological Foundations of Education at California 
State University, Fullerton during the second summer session, 1971. 
These students completed the pretest on the first day of the second 
summer session, and -our days later completed the posttest. Only 
the regular instruction planned by the college instructor intervened; 
these subjects did not view the instructional package. 

3.3.1 Collection of Comparison Data. The following introduction 
was read to the students by the instructor who conducted 
both of the sessions: 1 



"We are asking your cooperation in participating in a research 
study designed to evaluate the effectiveness of a pilot 
version of a media package developed by Instructional 
Materials Center for Special Education, University of Southern 
California. 

The project is funded by U.S.O.E. and its purpose is to create 
an auto-instructional media package for teachers and students. 
Data have already been collected on the use of the media package 
in teaching students in Psychological Foundation's of Education 
Your part in the study is to take the pretest today, and the post- 
test at a later date. You will not be exposed to the media 
package. 

Your cooperation will enable us to determine more precisely 
the effectiveness of the media package. If you have any questions 
about the project, these can be answered after your part in the 
study has ended by contacting the Instructional Materials Center." 
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Students were then instructed to complete the Student Information sheet 
using code numbers for identication. 

The procedures for the administration of the pre and posttests were identical 
to those used for Sub-sample Ia,b. 



3.4 Collection of Evaluation Data: Sample II. Data collection in Sample 

II, teacher inservice groups, involved three steps: classroom visits prior 
to the workshops, the workshops, and follow-up classroom visits. 

3.4.1 Classroom Visits The project staff made the necessary arrangements 
for the two trained observers to each visit one half of the total 
number of classrooms of the teacher volunteers in order to complete 
the Implementation Checklist. Length of the-^visits ranged from 30 
to 45 minutes, and were completed one vjeek prior to the workshops. 
As an additional check on inter-observer reliability, five class- 
rooms were randomly selected to be visited by both observers. The 
observers assigned a code number to each checklist to insure 
teacher anonymity when checklists were scored by project staff. 

3.4.2 Inservice Workshops The first inservicr workshop was held at the 
Hacienda La Puente Unified School District office on October 19, 
20, 21, 1971. The Compton workshop was held on April 4,11,18,^ 
1972. The three after school sessions in each district varied 

in length from one to two hours. The length of the workshops was 
considered to be realistic in terms of demands on teacher time. 
All sessions were conducted entirely by members of the project 
staff. The description of three sessions is included in Appendix 
XIX. 

3.4.3 Followup Classroom Visits Three weeks after the workshops, the 
two trained observers reiiurned to visit the classrooms of the 
teachers remaining in. the study to complete the Implementation 
Checklist. 

3-5 Collection of Evaluati on Data: Sample III . Following the selection of 
of rural districts (Sub-sample Ilia) and the identification of teacher 
volunteers, project staff visited each rural site for the purpose of 
inservicing the liaison coordinator on procedures for collection of pre/ 
posttest data, and distribution of the instructional packages (filmstrips; 
tapes; guidebook). At this time the local observers were trained to 
criterion on the Implementation Checklist. Time and content sequence 
- for the rural evaluation is included in Appendix XV. . ^ 

Pre and posttest and Implementation Checklists for rural California 
(Sub-sample Ilia) were mailed by district liaison coordinator to the 
project staff for scoring and analysis. For the Mississippi Group 
(Sub-sample lllb), all data were collected by the State Consultant and 
forwarded to project staff for scoring and analysis. 



4. Analysis of Evaluation Data 
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4.1 Samples I, II and III. — After the pretests and posttests were 

scored, the total scores were tabulated for each sub-sample in 
Samples I, II, and III. Pretest and posttest means were 
calculated for each sample as well as for each of the sub- 
samples in the three samples. 

Since it was not possible to assign the subjects to the treatment group, the 
design was one in x^hich the pretest and the posttest x^^as given in three 
different groups (preservice, inservice-urban, and inservice-rural) ; a 
Comparison group (preservice) was also used. It x>7as, therefore, determined that the 
t test for correlated samples was the appropriate statistic to use in 
comparing pre and posttest means for total groups, and for sub-samples. 
The t test for separate group variance was used when comparing the pre or 
posttest performance of one sample with that of another sample. 



The mean scores obtained by* subjects in Sample II and III on the 
Implementation Checklist prior to and after viewing the media package were 
compared by means of t tests. Follow-up Implementation Checklist data for 
sub-samples Ila, lib were compared informally to the teacher contract sheets 
completed by each teacher participating in the workshops. The correlations 
between pretest and pre Implementation Checklist scores, and between post- 
test and post Implementation Checklist scores were also obtained. 

4^2 Sub-sample la Contrasted with Comparison Sample . — The comparison 

group data v/ere analyzed in the same manner as Sample I data. The pre- 
test mean for sub-sample la was compared, using a t test, with the 
pretest mean for the comparison sample. Sub-sample la data and 
comparison group data were further compared in such a v;ay as to 
determine the combined effects of the passage of time and test 
experience on the posttest scores. 



4.3 Comparison of Sample I and Sample II. — Th e pretest mean for Sample 
I was compared with the pretest mean for Sample II; the posttest 
mean for Sample I v;as compared to the posttest mean for Sample II. 
The statistic used was the t test for separate group variance. 
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Comparison of Sample II and Sample III . — The posttest mean for 
Sample II was compared with the posttest mean for sub-sample Ilia. 
The statistic used was the t test for separate group variance. 



PART III 
RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 



Results 

1. Needs Survey 

Replies received from twenty-six of the forty-four rural county offices and 
school districts contacted in California, Arizona, Nevada indicated: 

a. - Eighty-five percent of school districts responding considered that 

the proposed product would be useful to them. Fifteen percent stated 
that It would depend on the content of the instructional package. 
None stated that it would not be useful. 

b. Eighty-five percent indicated that their teachers had had some 
exposure to the concepts contained in the content outline for the 
package; this exposure was gained -through inservice training, college 
and graduate level coursework, or outside reading. Only eight 
districts stated that 50 percent or more of their special education 
teachers were implementing the ideas in the classroom. 

c. The record player, as expected, was reported to be the most universally 
available form of auditory playback equipment; however, twenty-four 

of the twenty-six districts also had cassette tape players. These 
findings suggest that cassette tape should be considered for the 
audio portion of the final instructional package. 

2. Users' Ev aluation of Instructional Packag e 

The conmients submitted by the preview, preservice, and inservice group 
participants on the open-ended evaluation sheets were largely positive and 
highly supportive. The preview group, who saw all six slide-tape sequences 
in one session, found the duplicate frames, intended as review, to be 
distracting. The preservice apd inservice groups, who viewed the slide- 
tape sequences over a three to five day interval, did not emphasize the 
duplicate frames as an area of concern. Several subjects in the inservice 
group .reacted most favorably to the structure of the inservice workshops, 
in general, the users' evaluation of the instructional package indicated 
three areas of nc-eded improvement: r o 

a. A greater variety of slides representing a broader range of 
classrooms, types of learners, and grade levels. 

' b. Expansion of guidebook sections to provide more detailed instruct- 
ions for individualizing and sequencing instruction. 

c. In depth discussion of hoT? to handle disruptive classroom behavior. 
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3. Evaluation Data; Sample I 

The final number of subjects in this sample was eighty-eight. Of the thirtv- 
five students in Sub-sample la, two dropped the clLsf two did nft attlnJ 2l 
ot the instructional sessions, and one did not take the postJest° thl Si? 

iTsiiiLiiJT/^ T '""'rr'^ 'hrthirtjit^'o's delts 

'^"'"ber of subjects in Sub-sample lb was twenty-six 
Of the thxrty-four students in Sub-sample Ic, two students did not take 'the 

two Ta^lf r''°'^' """'^^ °' -^^--^^ - Sub-sa^le Ic . as thirty- 

two. Table I presents the breakdovm of Sample I by age sex teaching 
experience, credential objective, education'and psycho'l^gr'^ursL taLn. 

jL^r-f '^f Sub-samples la and lb were remarkably similar with regard 
to descriptive characteristics, although the majority of the lb group were 
seeking a secondary teaching credential. Sub-sample^c was quite dSferent 
t^°^h. °^h^^Sub-samples in that many students had previous classrofr 
teaching experience and the majority were working towards a SpeciafEducation 

fL\-n;:r\s;^s - 

^^^^llT^^^^^ -ge of scores for 

inspection of the range of ore an H JJ.T^. ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 2. A casual 
that the test was noT too easy since n^ ^ /'^"'^ ^^^^^ 2 suggests 

cf 95. No pretest score was Lwer than 11 T^' "^^^"""^ 

for Sub-sample 1^ .66. Test-retest reliability estimate 

s'^-s^l^^^^^^^^ three Sample I 

indicated that the total group and all'oflh...'' Presented in the table 
significant gains on the posttest sipn^fi S"J-«^">Ples in Sample I made 
for all comparisons. P"^"^^^. Significance levels were .01 or better 

^o Se'r:aJ^:s\"1h\'s^tr:^\Tcfrb^7'^ ^^^-^^^ neferrin, 
differences among the en ry levels ^'f llTA^l'l k'^^^ significant 
pretest. The Fullertcn-1 Group fsu^Pr L • ^^"^"^^'"P^^^ assessed by the 
pretest than the Fullerton-2 Gro:nTn^ " ^ performed better on the 

in Special Education obtained signifi^ M ^^e San Diego Students 

of the Fullerton sub-samples '"^"''""^"'"y ^^^^^^ Potest scores than either 

'Th°r^SLrto^!rOr^^^ are presented in Table 5. 

test scores than the FuuSton ! 2 J^^f significantly higher .post- 

no Significant difference between ^ ^^^""^"^ semester) . There wa3 

Group and the San Diego students" the San i''' Performances of the Fullerton -1 
Significantly higher on the p"'ttes^ than the^F n ^'''""^ 
students. The accepted levef o"s1 nSSn e\fs"' oTo°r beL^^'"^ ^^"^^^^^^ 




with respect Jo\'g\ 'c2den ^1 o'bJ^cS^^^^^ ""'T' "^^"^'^^ ^"^^^P^^ 
and psychology. Ihe major differences betwe^n^^"""' education 
number of „.en and in the n Jar of s'bjec s who^hL'Sd'^r^' "^'^ '""^ 
experience. Thirty-three percent of sl^Zl. L^ere 
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TABLE 3.-- Pre andPosttest comparisons for total Sample I and 
Sub-sampies (Students) 



** p <.01 



Sub-samples 


Pretest 
Mean 


Posttest 
Mean 


t 


n 


la: Fullerton ~ 1 


47.83 


71.96 


13.10** 


30 


lb: Fullerton - 2 


41.77 


60.00 


12 . 33** 


26 


Ic: San Diego 


54.38 


71.28 


10.42** 


32 


Total Sairiple I 


48,42 


68.18 


19.48** 


88 



TABLE 4.-- Pretest comparisons for Sample I sub-samples 



27, 



Sub-samples 



la: Fullerton - 1 

lb: Fullerton - 2 

la: Fullerton - 1 

Ic: .San Diego 



lb: Fullerton 
Ic: San Diego 
* p <C .05 



- 2 



Pretest Mean 



47.83 
41.77 

47.83 
54.38 

41.77 
54.38 



2.19^ 



2.50* 



4.81** 



df 



54 



60 



56 



** 



P V .01 



TABLE 5.— Posttest comparisons for Sample I sub-samples 



Sub-samples 

la: Fullerton - 1 

lb: Fullerton - 2 

la: Fullerton - 1 

Ic: San Diego 

lb: Fullerton - 2 

Ic: San Diego 



Posttest Mean 



df 
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Fig. 4— Percentage of Sub-sample la and Comparison Sample in each Descriptive 
Category . 
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53 percent in the comparison sample; 26 percent of Sub-sample la had had 
prior classroom teaching e>:perlence while only 8 percent of the comparison 
group had it. Four percent of the comparison sample were not seeking 
teaclilng credentials; this group is not shown in the figure. 

Table 6 shows the pretest and posttest means, standard deviations and range of 
scores for the comparison sample and for sub-sample la. Pretest scores 
ranged from 22 to 62 in the comparison sample as compared with 29 to 75 in 
Sub-sample la. Posttest scores ranged from 29 to 68 in the comparison sample 
as contrasted with the range of 52 to 86 in Sub-sample la. Test-retest 
reliability estimate for the comparison sample v;as .82. The 4.3 point 
difference between the pre and posttest means for the total comparison sample 
was significant. 



TABLE 6. — Pre and posttest comparison of comparison sample and sub-sample la 



Pretest Posttest 
^^Q"PS Mean S.D. Ranr>e Mean S. D. Range t n 

Comparison 

Sample 43.62 9.66 22-62 47.96 10.72 29-6? 2.51* 26 

Sub -sample 

la 47.83 11.21 29-75 71*96 8.14 52-86 13.10*>^ 30 

* p. ^^.05 
p. < .01 



Table 6 shows that the posttest mean for Sub-sample la, who received instruction, 

is higher than the posttest mean for the comparison sample. When pretest 

means were contrasted, the resulting t v'alue. was 1.76 (df c 54), indicating 

no significant difference between these groups on entry level. Since the 

comparison sample made a mean gain of 4.3 points on the posttest^ which can be 

attributed to a practice effect, a second pre -snd posttest comparison for 

Sub-sample la was made using posttest scores adjusted to take to take account 

of the practice effect. This analysis yielded a t value of 12. IC (df = 29, p <.01) 

which Indicated that the difference between mean scores for S7ib-sample la on 

the pre and posttasts was still significant, even when the gain resulting from 

practice in test-taking was taken into consideration. 
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5. Evaluation Data: Sample II (Urban Teachers) 

5.1 Pretest an d Posttest .— The pretest and posttest means, standard 
deviations and range of scores for the two Sub-samples in Sample 
II and for the total Sample appear in Table 7. Of the thirt)'- 
six teachers in Sub-sample Ila, two vjere not present for the 
posttest; therefore, the final number of subjects in this Sub-sample 
was thirty-four. Of the thirty-five teachers in Sub-sample lib, 
14 did not attend all of the workshops sessions and were therefore 
■ excluded from the study. 

The subjects in Sub-sample Ila (Hacienda) fell into three age groups; eight 
subjects were between the ages of twenty-three and thirty years; eleven were 
between thirty-one and forty years, and fifteen v7ere over forty years of age. 
The total group consisted of twenty-three females and eleven males. The 
majority of the participants had between ten and fourteen years of classroom 
teaching experience (N = 13); eight subjec. . nad taught for 0-4 years, 
eight for 5-9 years, and five for f if tee:, or more years. Ti^enty-one of the 
teachers were teaching in regular education classrooms, and thirteen in 
speci.d education classrooms at the time of the study. The special -education 
teachers represented programs for the Trainable Mentally Pvctarded, Educable 
Mentally Retarded, Educationally Handicapped, and the Orthopedically Handi- 
capped. Tt7enty-four teachers held regular elementary teaching credentials 
and ten held credentials in special education. Tv/enty-six teachers had 
taken six o^ more education courses beyond the credential requirement; five 
had taken 1-5 courses, and three had taken zero. Nine teachers had taken 
zero graduate psychology courses; nineteen had taken 1-5, and six had taken 
six or more. Twenty-one subjects had attended six or more inservxce programs 
m the last three years, and thirteen had attended zero to five. 

The subjects in Sub-sample lib (Compton) fell into the three age groups as 
follows : 

23 - 30 years = 4 Ss 

31 - 40 years = 7Ss 

Over 40 years = lOSs 

The total group consisted of nineteen females and two 'males, and was fairly 
evenly divided as to years of teaching experience: 

0-4 years experience = 5Ss 



5-9 years experience = 5Ss 
10- -14 years experience = 5Ss 
15 or more years experience = oSs 



I 
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TABLE 7. — Pretest and posttest means, Standard deviations, and range of 

scores for total Sample II and sub-samples (inservice urban teachers) 



erJc 



Pretest Posttest 



Sub-samples n Mean S.D. Range Meajri S.D. Range 

Ila: Hacienda - 

La Puente 34 53.85 9.48 34-72 71.35 7.87 50-86 

lib: Corapton 21 41.90 12.46 16-67 53.86 17.35 14-84 

Total Sample II 55 49.21 12.12 16-72 64.67 14.98 14-86 



Unlike sub-sample Ila, these ^teachers were all participating in various 
special education programs in the Compton district, although ten of the 
teachers did not hold special education credentials, and one was a teacher 
aide with no credential. Sixteen subjects had taken six or more education 
courses beyond credential requirements. Three teachers had taken no 
psychology courses (beyond credential); ten had taken one to five courses, 
and eight had taken six or more psychology courses. Five teachers had not 
participated in inservice in the last three years; eleven had attended one 
to five and five had attended six or more inservice programs in the last 
three years. 

The test appeared to be at an appropriate level of difficulty for the 
teacher sample; the mximum score obtained on the pretest, out of a 
possible 95 points, was 72. The minimum score obtained V7as 16. Test- 
retest reliability estimate was calculated for Sub-sample Ila to be .79. 

Table 8 presents the pre and posttest comparisons for the two teacher 
samples and for the total urban teacher group. The t values presented in 
the table indicate that the total urban teacher inservice group, and both 
of the Sub-samples, made significant gains on the posttest. Significance 
levels were .01 or better for all comparisons. 



TABLE 8. — Pre and posttest comparisons for total Sample II and Sub-samples 
(urban teachers) 



Sub-samples 


Pretest 
Mean 


Posttest 
Mean 


t 


n 


Ila Hacienda-La Fuente 


53.85 


71.35 


14.26** 


34 


lib Compton 


41.90 


53.86 


4.49** 


21 


Total Sample II 


49.29 


64.67 


11.78** 


55 



** p <^01 



Table 9 presents the pretest comparisons for Sample II and Sub-samples. 
Referring to the t values shown in this table, it can be seen that the 
pretest performance of the two urban teacher sub-samples was significantly 
different. The Hacienda teachers scored higher on the pretest than the 
Compton Group. 
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TABLE 9. — Pretest comparisons for Sample II "sub-samples 





Pretest 






Sub-samples 


Mean 


t 


df 


Ha Ibclenda-La Puente 


53.85 




53 


lib Compton 


41.90 







P <..01 



Post test comparisons for Sample II sub-samples are shovm in Table 10. Tills 
table indicates that Sub-sample Ila (Hacienda) performed at' a significantly 
higher level' on the pdsttest than did the Compton teachers (Sub-sample lib). 



TABLE 10. — Posttest comparisons for Sample II sub-samples. 



\ 



Posttest 

Sub -samples Mean t df 



Ila Hacienda-La Puente 71.35 4.26** 53 

lib Compton 53.86 

**p <.01 

t calculated according to Cochran and Cox method for groups with different variances. 

Comparison of Sample I and Sample II .-^^Tahlf.. 11 shows the pre and 
posttest comparisons of Samples I and II. 

TABLE 11.-.-. Pre and posttest comparisons of Sample I (students) and Sample II 
(urban teachers)* 



Pretest Mean Posttest Mean 



^^"^P^^ ^ 48.42 68.18 

Sample II ^5^29 • 64.67 



t 

df 

* no differences were significant 



•43 1.59 
141 141 



Table 11 indicates that there were no significant differences between the 
FR?C P^^^^^^'^^^ *^he student sample and the urban teacher sample on either 
ys^^ the pretest or posttest. 



•3 SiRnifica nce of Gains Made by Samples I and II on the Pre an d 
Posttest. ' ' 



Using the reliability estimate of .82 obtained for the comparison sample, 
where test-retest correlation was not confounded by the effects of 
instruction, the standard error of measurement was calculated for pretest 
and posttest scores, for each Sub-group in Samples I and II. These values 
are presented below: 



Sub-sample la 
Sub-sample lb 
Sub-sample Ic 



SEmeas 
Pre 



4.80 
3.93 
4.21 



SEmeas 
Post 



3.50 
4.11 
4.54 



Mean 
diff . 



24.13 
18.23 
16.90 



Sub-sample I la 
Sub-sample lib 



4.10 
5.24 



3.40 
7.29 



17.50 
11.96 



In all sub-samples except the Compton teacher group, th.e mean gains exceed 
three standard errors of measurement, even when the largest SEneas value is 
used. It is evident: that the gains made by the students and the Kaciendo. 
teachers could not have occurred by chance. 



5'^ Implementation Checkl ist Data.— Sample II— Classroom implementation 
data were obtained by the trained observers for thirty-three of the 
. thirty-four teachers in Sub-sample Ila; one teacher was absent from ' 
school at the time of the follow-up classroom visit. Implementation 
data were gathered for eighteen of the twenty-one teachers in Sub- ' 
sample lib. Two subjects did not receive pre observations; one subject 
was a teacher aide; these three were dropped from this portion of the 
study. The pre and post implementation checklist scores^, means, and 
standard deviations are presented in Table 12. The maximum possible 
score on the implementation checklist was 115. The pre implementation 
scores ranged from 5-61 for Sub-sample Ila and from 10-81 for Sub- 
sample lib; the post implementation scores ranged from 4-72 for Sub-sample 
Ila and from 6-89 for Sub-sample lib. Twenty-four teachers in Sub- 
sample Ila (n=33) obtained higher total scores on the post implementation 
checklist. Only seven of the eighteen Sub-sample lib (N=18) teachers 
improved on the post-implementation checklist (total score). As shown 
in the table, the pre-implementation mean score for Sample II was 
33.57, and the post-implementation mean score was 41.73. The differ- 
ence between these two means was significant at the .01 level. Sub- 
sample. Ila (Hacienda) made a significant gain on implementation scores; 
however, the Compton Group (sub-sample lib) which began at a higher 
level of implementation^ made no significant gains. 
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TABLE 12.-- -Pre and Post Implementation Scores means and standard 
deviations: Sample II sub-samples 



Sub-sample II a* 


Hacienda-La Puente 


Sub -sample lib 




Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


23 


44 


82 


89 


61 


56 


49 


31 


58 


34 


31 


42 


■29 


29 


50 


35 


39 


72 


58 


41 


49 


31 


43 


21 


40 


54 


16 




15 


17 


22 


J / 


8 


29 


63 


79 


22 


60 


78 


fin 


8 


48 


xQ 




47 


55 


HV 


Jo 


40 


67 


79 


/Z 


34 


46 


A1 


Jo 


16 


39 


0\j * 


03 


28 


59 


in 


0 


-37 


57 




Q 


28 ■ 


72 


\J\J 




7 


25 






12 


64 






33 


19 






15 


12 






42 


62 






20 


11 






30 


31 






37 


36 






22 


40 






14 


21 






16 


20 






33 


37 






25 


47 






5 


4 






28 


37 







Sub-sample ^Ila 
Sub-sample lib 
Total Sample II 

p <.01 



Pre Mean 


Pre.S.D. 


Post Mean 


Post S.D. 


t 


df 


27.91 


14.21 


40.45 


18.32 


4.00** 


32 


43.94 


21.40 


44.06 


23.72 


.03 


17 


33.57 


18.74 


41.73 


20.46 


3,15** 


50 
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In Sub-sample Ila (Hacienda. N = 33) 79 percent of the teachers made 
one or more changes in their classrooms in the areas listed on the 
contract sheets.'-- pifty percent of the total group were successful • 
m making two or niore changes in their classrooms. Thus the 50 percent 
criterion level set ..or classroom implementation was met by Sub-sample 

In Sub-sample lib (Compton, .N = 18) 78 percent of the teachers made 
one or more changes in their classrooms. Thirty-three percent of the 
total group successfully made two or more changes. Sub-sample lib 
also reached the criterion level of 50 percent for classroom implement- 
at ion. 

Figure 5 shows the stated terminal objectives in each implementation area and 
the number of teachers in each sub-sample functioning at criterion in each area 
at the time of the pre and post observations as well as the number of teachers 
who mcr <?ed the amount of stimulation, variety, and materials in their classrooms. 

Fig. 5. — Nu-iTiber of Teachers at Criterion Pre and Post Sub-samples Ila, lib 



Sub-sample Ila 
Pre Post 
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Subsample lib 
Pre Post 



Objective 



By three weeks after the instructional phase, 
participants will hay/? created an "open" or 
"decentralized" classroom including the following 
characteris tics : 



a. 



a flexible furniture arrangement, i.e 
furniture arranged for large, small 
groups and individual uses 

activity centers (2 or more) established 
which provide students with direct access 
to materials 



2. By three weeks after the instructional 
phase, participants will have increased 
the amount of stimulation and variety 
in the classroom environment . as evidenced 
by the presence in the classroom of novel 
materials such as: easy chair, lamp, area 
rug, mobiles, cushions, posters, individual 
study carrels, etc. 



By three weeks after the instructional 
phase, participants will have implemented 
an acceptable reward system; the system 
must include: 



b. 



teacher rewarding children for 
academic and social or management 
behaviors. 

different rewards for individual 
children, and /or 
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Figure 5. — continued 



Sub-Sample Ila 
Pre Post 



Sub-sample lib 
Pre P.ost 



Objective 
4. 



5. 



By three V7eeks after instructional 
phase, participants will have implemented 
a contract system for student performance, 
To be considered acceptable the system 
must include all three of the following ' 
features: 

a. teacher initiates verbal or written 
contracts with individual students 
and/or revises or changes stated 
contract 

b. teacher (or aide) checks off 
student's work upon completion 

c. rewards are given and are contingent 
upon task completion and are given 
immediately following task completion 

By three weeks after instructional 
phase, participants will have 
individualized instruction for 
students by: 

a. providing students with different 
level tasks in at least one subject 
area, or 

b. providing individualized student 
schedules which include: 



c. 



time for group tasks or activities, 
individual tasks and reward time. 



N 



33 



6. By three weeks after instructional 

phase, participants will have increased 
the number of materials and equipment 
(Arts and Crafts, Audio-Visual, Games 

S.PA^nce. Library) is use in fhe classroom. 



N =f 18 



21 



15 



14 
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The correlation between the pretest scores and the implementation checklist 
scores obtained prior to the inservice workshops was .20 for Sub-sample 
Ila (Hacienda) and .14 for Sub-sample lib. A correlation of .45 was found 
between the post test scores and the scores or. the post implementation check- 
list for Sub-sample Ila; the correlation was .29 for Sub-sample lib (Compton) 

6. Evaluation Data; Sample III (rural teachers) . 

^•^ Pretest and Posttest .— the pre and posttest means, Standard 
deviations and range of scores for the two Sub-samples in 
Sample III and for the total sample are presented in Table 13. 

Table 13.— Pretest and posttest means, Standard Deviations, and range of 
scores for total Sample III and Sub-samples (inservice rural 
teachers) 



Sub-sample 






Pretest 








Posttest 






n 


Mean 


S.D. 


Range 


Mean 


S.D. 




Ilia: California 


30 


62.20 


11.66 


31- 


■79 


73.47 


11.71 


47 


-91 


IIIB: Mississippi 


18 


56.44 


11.24 


41-= 


■78 


63.06 


10.46 


39- 


-81 


Total Sample III 


48 


60.04 


11.84 


31- 


79 


69.56 


12.34 


39- 


-91 



Of the 33 rural teachers in Sub-sample Ilia (California) , three did not 
return their posttest by mail in. time to be included in the study; therefore 
test data for' thirty teachers was analysed. All of the eighteen teachers 
m Sub-sample lib (Mississippi) completed all phases of the study. 

The subjects in Sub-sample Ila fell into three age groups as follows: 

23 - 30 years = 12Ss 
31 - 40 years = 5Ss 
Over 40 years = 13Ss 

The total group consisted of nine males and twenty-one females;. The number 
of years of teaching experience of this group was: 

0-4 years = 12Ss 

5-9 years = ASs 

10 -14 years = 4Ss 

15 or more years = lOSs 

All of these teachers were participating in special education programs in 
California; twenty-one of the teachers held a special education credential; 
eight held regular teaching credentials and one was not credentialled. 
Eighteen of the teachers had taken six or more education courses beyond 
credential requirements. Eight teachers had not taken any graduate courses 
in psychology; eleven had one to -five and eleven had six or more psychology 
courses. In this Sub-sample, fifteen teachers had attended one to five 
PRir" programs in the last three years and the remainde;: had attended 

six or more inservices. 
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In Sub-sample Illb, the age distribution was as follows: 

Under 23 years = 4Ss 

23 - 30 years = lOSs 

31 - 40 years = 2Ss 

Over 40 years = 2Ss 

There was only one male teacher in the group. Most of the teachers (N = 12) 
had zero to four years teaching experience; one had five to nine; three 
had ten to fourteen; and two had fifteen or more years of experience. All 
but two of the teachers were credentialled; fifteen of the group of eighteen 
teachers held special education credentials. Eight teachers held special 
education credentials. Eight teachers had taken no education courses 
beyond credential requirements; five had taken one to five courses, and 
five teachers had taken six or more psychology courses. Half the group 
had not taken graduate psychology courses; five had taken one to five 
courses and four had taken six or more. One third of the group had not 
attended any inservice programs in the preceding three years; ten teachers 
had attended one to five inservice workshops, and two teachers had attended 
six or more workshops . 

Table 14 presents the. pre and posttest comparisons for the two rural 
teacher sub-samples and for the total rural group. The t values presented 
in the table indicate that the total rural inservice group and both of the 
sub-samples made significant gains on the posttest. Significance levels 
were .05 or better for all comparisons. 

Table 14. — Pretest and posttest comparisons for total sample III and 
sub-samples (xural teachers)- 





Pretest 
Mean 


Posttest 
Mean 


t 


n 


Subsample Ilia 
(California) 


62.20 


73.47 


. 7.22** 


30 


Sub-rsample 1 1 lb 
•(Mississippi) 


56.44 


63.06 


2.66* 


18 


Total Sample III 


60.04 


69.56 


6.93** 


48 



p <.01 
* p < .05 

Table 15 shows the pretest comparisons for Sample III sub-samples. There was 
no significafit difference between the two rural sub-samples on the pretest. 

Table 15. — Pretest comparisons for Sample III sub-samples 

Sub-samples Pretest Mean , t df 

Illa California 62.20 1.63 ^ 46 

Illb Mississippi 56.44 
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In Table 16, the posttest comparisons for Sample TII sub-groups are sh 
The rural California teacher group scored significantly higher on the 
posttest than did the Mississippi group. 



Table 16. — Posttest 


comparisons for 


Sample m sub- 


-samples . 






Sub-samples 


Posttest 


Mean 


t 


df 




Ilia California 
Illb Mississippi 


73.47 
63.06 




3.02** 


46 




p < .01 



^•2 Compariso n of Sample II (urban teachers) and Sample III (rural teachers) ,— 
Table 17 shows the pre and posttest comparisons of Sample 11 (urban teachers) 
and Sample III (rural teachers) . 

Table 17. ~ Pre and posttest comparison of Sample II (urban teacters) and 
Sample III (rural teachers) 





Pretest Mean 


Posttest Mean 


Sample II 


49.29 


64.67 


Sample III 


60.04 


69.56 


t 


4.44** 


1.75 


df 


101 


101 



p < .01 



Table 17 indicates that the rural teachers obtained significantly higher 
scores on the posttest than the urban teachers,' but that this difference 
was not sustained on the posttest. 

^•3 Significance of Gains made by Sample III on the Pre and Posttest .— 
The standard error of measurement was calculated for pretest and 
.posttest scores for both sub-groups in Sample III. These values are 
presented below: 

SE meas . . SE meas . Mean 
Pre Post diff . 

Sample Ilia 4.90 4.92 11.27 

Sample Illb 4.72 4,39 6.62 . 

Neither of the groups in Sample III made gains as great or great'er than ' 
three standard errors of measurement. 
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6-4 Implementation Checklist Data: SatDple III .— Classroom implementation 
data wer obtained by trained observers for 29 of the 30 rural teachers 
in sub~sample Ilia (California). One teacher was dropped because she 
was an itinerant teacher and moved from classroom to classroom which 
precluded a valid observation. Implementation data wore obtained for all 
of the teachers in Sub-sample HI (Mississippi). The pre-implementation 
scores for California ranged from 9 to 92 and 11 to 73 for sub-snmple Illb 
(Mississippi), The post implementation scores ranged from 13 to 106 
in California and 51 to 102 in Mississippi, IVenty-six (26) of the 29 
California rural teachers obtained higher total scores on the post 
implementation checklist. All of the rural Mississippi teachers obtained 
higher scores. The pre and post checklist scores, means and standard 
deviations are presented in Table 18. As shown in the Table, the pre- 
implementation mean score for Sample III was 44.00 and the post implement- 
ation mean score was 67.70. Th:t difference between these mean;, was 
significant at .01 level. Sub— sample Ilia (California) made a significant 
gain on implementation scores as did Sub-sample Illb (Mississippi). 
All comparisons were significant at the .01 level. 

Table 18. — Pre and Post Implementation scores, means and standard deviations 
for Sample III sub-samples. 

Sub-sample Ilia (California) Sub-sample Illb (Mississippi) 



Pre 


Post ■ 


Pre 


Post 


47 


56 


49 


87 


38 


50 


73 


101 


20 


47 


63 


85 


51 


42 


43 


51 


28 


38 


11 


94 


43 


60 


12 


100 


46 


26 


33 


54 


19 


32 


29 


55 


42 


67 


31 


' 59 


44 


52 


73 


74 


10 


44 


63 


90 


54 


77 


51 


77 


9 • 


13 


48 


68. 


66 


69 


41 


-70 


13 


37 


71 


75 


13 


55 


37 


91 


12 


54 


42 


66 


32 


105 


35 


102 


33 


54 






51 


71 






22 


73 






75 


79 






76 


78 






51 


63 






63 


94 






70 


93 






92 


106 






70 


69 






73 


79 







Table 18. —continued 
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Pre Mean 



Sub-samplp, Ilia 


43.55 


22.86 


61.48 


rose b.U. 
22.25 


t 

5.15** 


df 
28 


Sub-sample Illb 


44.72 


18.24 


77.72 


16.36 


5.67** 


17 


Total Sample III 
** n. ^ .m 


44.00 


21.22 


67.70 


21.68 


7.31** 
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In Sub-sample Ilia (California. N = 29) 97 percent of the teachers made one 
or more changes m their classrooms related to the terminal objectives. 
Seventy-one percent of the total group were successful in two or more areas, 
ihus the 50 percent criter- on- level set for classroom implementation was met 
by this- group of rural teachers who received the auto-instructional form of 
the package.. 

In Sub-sample Illb (Mississippi. N " 18) 100 percent of the teachers were at 
criterion on at least one of the objectives by the time of the post observations 
in their classrooms.' h'.inety-four percent were successful in two or 
This Sub-sample met criterion for classroom implementation also. 



more areas. 



Figure 6 shows the stated terminal objectives in each implementation area and ' 
the number of teachers in each Sub-sample functioning at criterion in each 
area at the time of the pre and post observations, as .well as the number of 
teachers who increased the amount of stimulation, variety and materials in 
tneir classrooms. 

Figure 6. -Number of Teachers at Criterion Pre and Post: Sub-Samples Ilia, Illb. 



Sub-sample xila Sub-sample Illb 
Pre Post Pre Pnfi^ 





N 


29 


N 


= 18 


Objective 










1. By three weeks after the Instructional phase, 
participants will have created an "open" or 
"decentralized" classroom including the 
following characteristics: 










a. a flexible furniture arrangement. I.e., 
furniture arranged for large, small 
groups and Individual uses 










b. actlvitly centers (2 or more) established 
which provide students with direct access 
to materials 


19 


25 


0 


3 
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Figure 6.— continued 



St<b-sample Ilia Sub-sample Xllb 
Pre Post Pre Posi: 



N 

Objective 

2. By three weeks after tho^ instructional phase, 
participants will have increased the amount 
of stimulation and variety in the classroom 
ehvironmen^ as evidenced by the presence 
in the classroom of novel materials such as: 
easy chair, .lamp, area rug, mobiles, cushions, 
posters, indiv5.dual study carrels, etc. 


29 
10 




T """^ 

18 


3. By thrv^e weeks after the instructional phase, 
participants will have implemented an accept- 
able reward system; the system must include: 

a. teache.r rewarding children for academic 
and social or management behaviors. 

b. different rewards for individual 
children, and/or 

c. student choice of reward 14 


26 


3 i 


12 


4. By three weeks after instructional phase, 
participants will have implemented a 
contract system for student performance. 
To be considered acceptable the svstem mii<5t 
include all three of the following features: 

a. teacher initiates verbal or written 
contracts with individual students 
and/or revises or changes stated contract 

b. teacher (or aide) checks off student^s 
work upon completion 

c. rewards are given and are contingent upon 
task completion and are given immediately 
following task completion 11 


16 


7 1 


18 
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Figure 6. — continued 



Objectives 



Sub-sample Ilia Sub-sample Illb 
Pre Post Pre. Post 



N 



5. 



6. 



By three weeks after instructional phase, 
participants will have individualized 
instruction for students by: 

a. providing students with different level 
tasks in at least one subject area, or 

b. providing individualized student 
schedules which include: 

c. time for group tasks or activities, 
individual tasks and reward time 



20 




N 



18 



18 



18 



By three weeks after instructional phase, 
participants will have increased the 
number of materials and equipmant (Arts and 
Crafts, Audio-Visual, Games, Science, 
Library) in use in the classroom. 



25 



18- 



The correlation between the pretest scores and the implementation checklist 
scores obtained prior to the inservice workshops vras .31 for Sub-sample Ilia 
(California) and .82 for Sub-sample lllb (Mississippi). A correlation of .32 
was found between the posttest scores and the scores on the post implementation 
checklist for Sub-sample Ilia; for Sub-sample Illb the correlation was .20. 

Comparison of Sample II and Sample III Implementation Scores .— 
Table 19 compares the pre and post implementation total scores for 
Samples II and III (urban ys rural teachers). 

Table 19. — Pre and Post Comparison of Implementation Scores: 
Sample II and Sample III. 



Pre Mean Post Mean 
Sample II 33 57 ^3 

Sample III 

t 



-44.00 ■ 67.70 : 

! 

•2.59* 6.10** ! 

df j 

• ■ -96 96 I 

*p <.05 V 

**P <c.oi 
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Table 19 indicates that there was a significant difference between rural and 
urban teachers on the pre implementation checklist. Tliis difference was 
sustained on the post implementation checklist with the rural teachers scorii 
significantly higher than the urban teachers. 



^•^ Comparison of Sample I (students) and Samples II and III (teachers ).— 
Tlie urban and rural teachers samples were combined and their 
performance was compared with that of the total student sample. 
The students obtained a pretest mean score of 48.92 vrhile the 
mean pretest score for teachers was 54.30 (t = 3.34, p< .01, 
df = 189). .On tha posttest the student mean was 68.18 as 
compared with 66.95 (t = .68, df = 189), indicating no significant 
difference between students and teachers on terminal perfor^jance. 
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Discussion of Results 

1. Needs Survey 

The needs survey gave support to the position that a product such as the 
one developed in this study would be useful to teachers. Support was also 
obtained for the notion that although many teachers have been exposed to 
new concepts and techniques, the extent to which they implement them in 
their classrooms could be broadened considerably. 

2. Users ^ Evaluation of Instructional Package 

The results of the users' evaluation indicated some aspects of the design 
and content of the instructional package which were modified or extended. 
Indicated changes were made before the package was produced in the final 
sound filmstrip format which was used with Sample III. 

3. Evaluation Data; Sample I 

Sample I consisted of three sub-samples of .university students. Two of 
these sub-samples were enrolled in a foundations course in educational 
psychology—typically the first course in the pre-professional sequence. 
The third student sub-sample consisted of advanced special education 
students. 

The results indicated that the instructional package is very effective in 
helping education students at the preservice level to master the concepts 
and knowledge of techniques involved in creating a de-centralized classroom, 
managing the behavior of learners, and sequencing instructional materials. 
Regardless of the entry characteristics of students in terms of credential 
objective, prior teaching experience, and college courses in education and 
psychology, exposure to the instructional package developed in this study 
resulted in significant learning gains. 

As would be expected the student group which had the most classroom teaching 
experience and the most exposure to special education courses obtained 
significantly higher pretest scores than the other two student sub-samples. 
Special education students and the group of regular students in which the 
majority were pursuing an elementary credential showed no significant 
difference on posttest scores. The pre/posttest gain v;as significant 
for the student group which consisted mainly of secondary credential seekers 
although their terminal performance was significantly lower than that of 
the other two student sub-samples. These findings indicate that the 
instructional package-,-designed for elementary teachers — is m^st effective 
with prospective elementary teachers and is equally effective with Special 
education and regular elementary credential students. 

4. Comparison Sample 

The pretest and posttest data were obtained for th3 comparison sample at 
approximately the same, time of year as were the Sub-sample la data. The 
two groups were very similar with respect to age of the students and prior 
educational experience. The ranges of scores on the pretest were comparable. 
Sub-sample la and the comparison sample appeared to be drawn, from the same 
population. 
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^' Comparison Sample - con tinued 

attrifuted'tn '''' comparison sample of 4.3 points on the posttest 

was attributed to a practice effect. Since the test was designed as a learning 
experience, some improvement was to be expected. B as a learning 

Contrasting Sub-sample la and the comparison sample revealed that the 
significant gains made by Sub-sample la subjects on the posttest could not 

whicker /k^'""''^ P""^''" test-taking or by'the time internal 
which elapsed between the pretest and posttest. While taking the test ' 
twice resulted in a signficant gain in the posttest score, the final 
scores of the comparison sampla did not in any way approximate the magnitude 
of the scores obtained by the group receiving instruction. 

5- Evaluation Data; Sample II (Urban Teachers) " 

5.1 Pretest and Post test . -Sample II consisted of two groups of teachers 
from school districts in Los Angeles County. One district could 
be described as socio-economically and ethnically mixed; the othi^r ' 
district is in a predominately black, lower-income area. In 
Sub-sample Ila the teacher participants were clearly volunteers 
since their selection was entirely the responsibility of the 
project staff. In Sub-sample lib, district personnel were reponsible 
for the Identification of participants. The high attrition rate 
in Sub-sample lib suggested that this group consisted of teachers 
who were not volunteers for the study and who had little committment 
.to its objectives. Approximately 60 percent of the teachers in 
Sub-sample Ila were regular education teachers; all of the teachers 

■ JndfS^r?^^^ 11^ 'P^'^^^ education progra:^. The results 

indicate that the instructional package is very effective in 
helping urban teachers to master the concepts and techniques 
presented. Regardless of the entry characteristics of the groups 
m terms of years of teaching experience and training background, 
exposure to the instructional package resulted in significant 
learning gams in the groups of teachers sampled. 

The mean gain for Sub-sample Ila teachers was 17.50 as opposed to 
a moan gain of 11.96 for Sub-sample lib. The results indicated that 
Sub-saraple Ila begau and ended the instructional sequence at a 
significantly higher level than Sub-sample lib. Some of the 
differences in entry characteristics between these groups have 
already been described; it is slso of interest that the two groups 
of teachers were quite differently constituted with regard to sex 
and years of teaching experience. The high scoring group (Sub- 
sample Ila) consisted of 33 percent men whereas Sub-sample 
lib was only 10 percent male;- t|ie majority (38%) of Sub-sample Ila I 

Itl to fourteen years of teaching experience as compared with 
the 25/o falling in this category In Sub-sample lib which was almost 
equally divided into the four experience leVels. Until- a more 
refined analysis is made of the data, the factors which may account 
for the significant differences in entry and' exit levels between the 
groups of urban teachers are in the realm of speculation. It seems 
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reasonable to assume, however, that the variable of teacher 
self-identif ication may be critical. This assumption is based 
on the fact that Sub-sample Ila, consisting of all volunteer 
participants, made gains sufficiently great to rule out the 
possibility that these gains occured by chance. 

5.2 Comparison of Sample I and Sample II . — The findings here suggest 
that the instructional package is equally effective In teaching 
concepts and techniques to both preservice and inservice level 
teachers . 

5.3 Significance of Gains . — See discussion under 5.1 

5.4 Implementation Checklist Data. — The manner in which the inservice 
workshop was conducted provided a stringent test of the 
capability of the instructional package to effect changes in the 
classroom behavior of teachers. The fact that there was a 
significant difference between the two sets of implementation 
checklist scores for Sample II indicated that the content of 

the instructional package was an important factor in promotion 
classroom implementation of the techniques of creating an 
effective learning environvnent, managing the behavior of learners, 
and sequencing instructional materials. It is important to note 
that it was the performance of Sub-sample Ila (Hacienda) teachers 
which accounted for all the gains in implementation. 

The failure of Sub-sample lib teachers (Compton) to demonstrate 
significant gains in their implementation scores appears to be 
the result of at least two factors. One was the self-identification 
question, and the other was a less consistent performance of the 
trained observers (as compared with their observations of 
Sub-sample lla) . 

Although Sub-sample lib teachers did not make significant gains in 
implementation scores , fourteen of the eighteen teachers improved to 
criterion on at least one implementation objective. (Figure 3, p. 14). 
Bor.h Sub-samples in the urban teacher group exceeded the criterion 
leyel of 50- percent for dlassroom implementation. 

The correlations between test scores and implementation scores 
indicated a trend toward an increased relationship between 
kno\7ledge of concepts and their application in the classroom 
following exposure to the instructional package. 

Evaluation Data; Sample III (rural teachers) * 

6.1 Pretest and Posttest . — Sample III consisted of two- groups of 
special education teachers in rural areas in the States of 
California and Mississippi. In Sub-sample Ilia (rural California) 
the project team was responsible for training the classroom 
observers. All of the teacher participants were self-identified 
and were asked to re-affirm their committment to the project 
objectives. As stated earlier, these conditions, were not met 
for Sub-sample Illb. This sample received the avjto-instructional 
form of the package. The results indicate that iihe self- 
instructional package is very effective in helping rural special 
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^•^ Pretest and Posttest — continued 

education teachers to master the concepts and techniques presented. 
Exposure to the filmstrips and the guidebook resulted in significant 
learning gains in the groups of teachers sampled. The mean gain for 
Sub-sample Ilia was 11.27 as opposed to a mean gain of 6.62 for 
Sub-sample Illb. The results indicated that Sub-sample Ilia 
(California) made significantly higher scores on the posttest than 
did the Mississippi group although there was no significant 
difference between the entry level of these two sub-samples. 
-Further analysis of the data is required in order to interpret 
this finding. Sample III teachers obtained a higher pretest mean 
than any other group studied. The fact that they did not make gains • 
large enough to entirely rule out the possiblity that changes in 
pre-post scores resulted by chance may be attributable to regression 
effects. The computation of residualized gain scores for this 
sample would provide needed clarification. 

Comparison of Sample II (urban teachers) and Sample III (rural Teachers) . 
The rural teachers as a group began the instructional sequence with 
more knowledge of concepts than did the urban teachers; this differ- 
ence was not reflected on the posttest. The fact that the rural 
teachers returned their tests to their district (or state) liaison 
person and thus were not anonymous participants may partially explain 
this finding; in other words, the rural teachers may have been more 
highly motivated to perform than the urban. 

The finding that the urban teachers who saw only the prototype 
product and did not receive copies of the guidebook performed as 
well on the posttest as the rural teachers who received the completed 
instructional package indicates that the filmstrips and programmed 
exercises alone are sufficiently powerful to promote concept mastery. 

6.3 Significance of Gain s r^ade by Sample III on the Pre and Posttest.— 
See discussion under 6.1 

6.4 Implementation Checkli st Data; Sample III .— The fact that there was 
a significant difference between the pre and post implementation 
checklist scores indicated that the content of the package when 
presented in a totally self-instructional format was a significant 
factor in promoting classroom implementation of new techniques. 

The 50 percent criterion level set for classroom implementation 

was vastly exceeded by both Sub-samples. In both groups the majority 

of the teachers were successful in two or more areas of the checklist. 
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6.5 Comparison of Sample II and Sample III Implementation Scores . — 
The rural teachers as a group appeared to be implementing in 
more areas of the checklist before receiving instruction than 
were the urban teachers. The mean difference between these 
groups on entry was 10.43; this difference widened to 25.97 
following instruction, indicating that the rural teachers 
implemented to a much greater degree than the urban teachers.' 
While this finding could point to some characteristic difference 
between the urban and the rural teachers, the most obvious 
explanation is the fact that the rural teachers had the 
advantage of self-pacing in the instructional phase as v/ell 

as the additional material contained in the guidebook. It 
appears that the detailed resource material in the guidebook 
promotes greater implementation. 

6.6 Comparison of Sample I (students) and Samples II and III (teachers) 
The results indicated that the teachers entered the instructional 
phase with more knowledge of concepts than did the students, but 
that there was no significant difference between these two groups 
on the posttest. 

Teacher Reactions and Comments : 

Upon completion of the study, an open-ended evaluation form (ADnenddx XX^ 
was mailed to all of the 33 rural teacher participants in California. 
Nineteen teachers returned the form. The following excerpts from the 
informal evaluations reflect the qualitative and dynamic effects of the 
instructional package: 

"The general philosophy portrayed has colored my whole approach 
to teaching and helping EMR's." 

"I feel it's created a much more relaxed and cooperative 
atmosphere and greater independence." - 

"The children really enjoy the classroom atmosphere, especially 
with different centers." 

"(The package) gave me loads of good ideas and new techniques to 

use in my classroom. Very helpful for teachers with Special Education 

classes." 

"Material presented is an excellent resource for any^ classroom 
program. Presentation is highly motivational to teachers-overcoming 
my reluctance to try centers, with E.H. children. The variety of 
ideas allows sufficient adjustment for all children's benefit." 

"The children were very responsive to choosing their own assignments 
and filling in their own sheets. They seemed happier and more 
interested in their work." 

"I appreciated the guidebook most and will continue to refer to it". 
"I have never been so excited' about a program." 
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"The handbook proves to be a valuable reference whenever a 
concept .dims or a new problem arises." 

"I had taught E.H. class for 2 years preceding this. During 
the summer I had examined the various programs I had tried and 
had decided which areas I would implement and expand this year. 
I was getting my new program into operation when your program 
arrived. The further I went in your program the more I was reinforced 
that I was going in the right direction. Your package provides 
support for my ideas and supplied related ideas to enable me to 
easily expand my existing program into an open classroom 
atmosphere." 

"The children's attitudes became more self-reliant. They took 
more responsible attitudes toward their own behavior." 

"I had to change my year's goals — they were accomplished in a 
quarter." 

"I felt the package was a very good guide and introduction to 
the integration of classroom structure, behavior management and 
individualization. Often these are studied and taught separately 
and teachers have difficulty visualizing these functioning together." 

Conclusions 



The use of the media package. Structuring the Classroom for Success"' 
developed in this study, with preservice and inservice level teachers, 
demonstrated that: 

a. All groups made significant learning gains in the mastery of 

concepts and knowledge of techniques. 

b. Inse>^ice teachers brought more knowledge and information to the 

instructional sequence, but their terminal performance and the 
terminal performance of the preservice level subjects was not 
significantly different. 

c. The post implementation checklist scores for the teacher groups were 

significantly higher than the pre implementation checklist scores, 
indicating that exposure to the instructional sequence resulted in 
changes in the classroom behavior of the teacher participants. 

d* The visual sequences and programmed exercises when presented in a 
face-to-face situation are as effective in promotdng" concept 
mastery as is the total auto-instructional package when viewed 
by individuals over time. 

e. The addition of the guidebook containing detailed resource 

material seems to result in greater implementation of new techniques 
in the classroom. 
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8. Conclusions — continued 

f. Beyond the quantifiable changes in the classroom behavior of teachers, 
— :^ there appear^ to be qualitative changes in teacher attitudes, as 

well as changes in tba behavior of their pupils, which are attributable 
to the teachers' exposure to the instructional package. 



• 9. Sunmiary 

The first objective of this ^tudy was to create a media package which would 
promote change in teacher behavior in the -classroom. The. six sound filmstrips 
and their accompanying guidebook, described earlier, were specifically 
designed to demonstrate how the components of classroom environent. activity 
centers, behavior management, and the selection and sequencing of instructional 
materials are interrelated in a classroom structured for effective learning. 
A variety of types of classrooms and grade levels were presented in the visuals 
to emphasize that individual teachers have unique ways of creating a 
stimulating learning environment. The final version of media package was 
auto-instructional in that it was self-contained and. self-paced. The 
production of the media package demonstrates that the first objective of the 
study was met. 

The second objective of the study was to design evaluation instruments to assess 
change in teacher behavior in the classroom and to measure cognitive mastery 
of the content presented in the media package. Accordingly,- a twenty-five' 
item pre and posttest and a classroom implementation checklist were designed. 
These instruments were used to evaluate the effectiveness olE the media package 
with preservice and inservice teacher groups. The results indicated that 
both the preservice and inservice level teachers made gains in content 
mastery as a result of their exposure to the instructional package. As a 
group, the inservice teachers also made gains in the area of implementation;, 
the criteria level of 50 percent of the teachers successfully initiating 
at least one change in.their classrooms within three weeks after their 
exposure to the instructional package was exceeded by all teacher subgroups, 
sampled. Therefore, it may be stated that the second objective of the study 
was met. The media package stands alone and is effective not only in 
teaching concepts and techniques, but also in helping teachers to implement 
these concepts and techniques in such a way that their behavior in the 
classroom is. changed in a positive manner. 

' Scope of the Study 

This study was restricted to the development and evaluation of a mediated 
instructional sequence composed of five interrelated content areas. The 
evaluation focused on the effectiveness of the instructional sequence in 
facilitating mastery of concepts and techniques and the implementation 
of the^e concepts and techniques in the classroom. Students in education 
classes in two Universities in California; teachers in two urban school 
districts in Southern California; and rural teachers in California and 
Mississippi participated in the evaluation. A sample of 88 college students, 
55 inservice urban teachers and 48 inservice rural teachers was considered 
adequate for the evaluation. Trained observers were used to collect pre and 
post data on classroom implementation. A three week interval between 
instruction and follow-up was considered adequate to determine the extent to 
which teachers changed in their classroom behavior. 
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Scope of the Study — continued 

No attempt was made to obtain a random sample of inservice or preservice 
level subjects, and no attempt was made to control for number of years 
of teaching experience or related educational background. 

Recommondations for Product Use 

1. The instructional package will be most effective with teachers who 
Identify themselves as being responsive to new ideas and motivated to change 
their, classroom behavior. 

2. The package is effective with both regular elementary and special education 
teachers. 

3. Preservice level education students in both regular and special education 
courses will benefit from' this instructional sequence. 

A. The effectiveness of the package is increased if each participant is 
provided with a personal copy of the guidebook. 

5. Support from the school administrative level may increase the extent to 
which teachers are able to. successfully implement new procedures in their 
classrooms. 

6. The instructional phase for inservice participants should be self-paced. 



Suggestions for Further Study 

1. Tlie ultimate test cf the effectiveness of the instructional package would 
be to find out if the changes in teacher behavior persists over time. 

2. Evaluation of the effectiveness of the media package when combined with 
other instructional strategies for teacher inservice. 

3. A follow-up study which attempts to demonstrate that significant 
positive changes in the behavior of teachers in the classroom are correlated 
with positive changes in the amount and/or quality of learning-in their 
students. 

4. A study should be made of the effect of having several teachers, aides 
and the principal from one school participate together in the instructional 
sequence. Such a study would help to answer the question of how implementation 
can be facilitated when it is reinforced at' the faculty and administrative 
levels . 

5. An attempt should be made to develop the classroom observer training 
sequence, designed in this study, into a mediated self-instructional package. 
Such a product would permit schools or districts to collect their own 
evaluation data regarding the effects of teacher utilization of "Structuring 
the Classroom for Success**. 
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APPENDIX I 
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Nogalcs };:ic:T;sr;tary f:l 

Wado Cnrpr-ntor/ Suoerinr.endont 

Kcc/alGS, /vrixona 85621 

* 

Dear Mr. Carpenter: 

ThG InstructionciJ. Materials Center Special Bducatioir is 
Vvorlcing on a project to proe.uc(>. an c:uto--.lnr>tructional 
media pac/cage consisting of aix nound f;ilinstrii5f; and a 
prograranr^d guidebook. The filmstrips v;ill cleiuonstratG hov; 
to structure and create a stimulating clas:r>roor.\ learninq 
environmei-it. f5p.':^cit*ically , thoy \;ill show hov; to create 
act5,vity centers ^ sjcloct appropriate rev:ards, irtanago 
behavior and r^equencc material's;. (Tiie content outline or 
each filp.3trip is' enclosed . ) The filp^trip pcichaco will 
be available to all special educators through the'l^'CSi: 
upon completion. 

We are writing to ask your he3-p in detei^nlning the needs 
of the special education teachers in your area for such a 
media packcige and to ask your opinion of its potential 
usefulness. 

In addition^, in order to help us e.stablish the fonriat of 
this f ilinstrip package that will be' most useful to the 
teachers y v;e must know t/ne kinds of equipment that are 
available to them. (A filmstrip acconipanied by a sound 
track on cassette tape vjill hardly be useful if the 
teacher has no, cassette playback machine.) V?e v7ouid 
appreciate very much your ansv.-ering the short question- 
naire enclosed v/ith this letter and returning it to us bv 
April 30^ in the stamped self-addressed envelope enclosed. 

We v7ould also like to take this opportunity to invite you 
to participate in the final evaluation of this product 
which V7ill be conducted in counties such as yours. Vie 
anticipate that this v;ill begin in the Spring of 1972. 

Wg Will be selecting individual teachers" to participate 
and of fering inservice v7orkshops. If ^'^ou feel that your 
district v;ould be interested at that time in being a part 
of our field testing, we will be happy to hear from you by 
phone or letter now. • , 

Sincerely yours, 

Marilyn Higgins 
Research Associate 
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rJEED SUPvVEY 



jlost ov th3 special education teachers In the district 

_Som3 

nave been ^exposed to material similar In content 
vconcepts or behavior modification and systems design) 
to the films daseribed. (If hone, go on to question h) 

Tho53 who have been exposed to this n^aterial have obtained 
it vrom: 

In-service trailing v/ith consulting specialists 
Coursework leading} to original credential 
Additional ccursework at graduate level 
OutGide reading on bis own 



, Other (explain:^ 

(check all cpprcpriate) 



Of the ones exppsed hci-/ many have tried to Impleiiant 
the materia] in the classroom? 
under 10% 

under 20% 

under 30% 

under 50% 

oyer 50% 

How useful do you think the media package described will be 
to the special education teachers In your district? 

very useful 
somawhct useful 
slightly useful 
not ven/ useful 
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. Uhtch of the following equipment are available to the special educ-v 
teachers in your district? (Please give number of eacl^tf posrib":) 

(Available) (liumber) 

a) Record Player 

b) Filmstrfp Projector 

c) Du Kane 

d) Cassette 

e) Pxeel-to-Reel Tape Recorder 



Lion 



If your district plans to obtain any of the listed equiprr.ent \suJfhe near 
future please indicate which ones and in what quantity/ 

(Plan to obtain) (i^lumber) 

a) Record Player 

b) Filmstrip Projector 

c) Du Kane 

d) Cassette 

e) Reel-to-Reel Tape Recorder 



^^^^ district doer; not plan to obtain above equipment in the 

near future. 

How many eler^ntary teachers of the educable mentally retarded and 
emotionally .id i capped are th.ere in your district? 

l/e invite any additional comments you may have concerning this project: 
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SCRIPTS FOR SOUND FILMSTRIPS I-VI 



EJ:fc*,ctivo loarni'/iq taker-> pl.ico through iToqxxdP.tf vixvioO r 
and iiitonso GncoxTintem \rLth thai environ-T-ent . A clMf^r^vooixi 
Gnviroivnent v;bich is exciting and chnilcnging enaouragc^s 
children to be active, refioctivc/ and e<\nv:e\ 

This clciSsrooTn onviron^o.Gnt iii de?;ignsd to be x^esponj^ive to 
tho varied intore53ts and unique need?:; of the .students 
within it* 

In5^tructional n\atdrials and taf;;ks V7hich arouijc curiof^.ity 
and porniit movojv.ent, discovery and nuastory surround tJiC 
learners. Many techniques ffor gathering information and 
con^juunicating knowledge are available* 

Wien cliildron share in creating their leax^ning enviro3"i?r(ent ^ 
and v:hen they have opportunities to ma)co choices about hov? 
they will function in it, their behavior becomes directed 
and structured by their ov;n activities, rather than by 
textbooks and routines. They find that the classrooFA' is a 
place to prcictise nev; skills, explore alternatives; and 
study the results of their decisions. The creation of 
Learning Centers p):ovide's an open, yet organi^sed, basis 
for an effective learning environment. V?hile many 
arrange;^ents are possible, some teachers plcin the' roo)n 
around the Achievement Center. This is an ar^a vzhcre. 
students v^qrk on individualized acade3i:iic tasks and 
assigniiaents v;hich the teacher has scheduled for them in 
their daily folders. Surrounding space is needed to house 
task sheets and resource materials. Other areas of the 
rooni are designed as rev/ard and enrichment centers • 
Learning games, science experiments and displeiys, creative i 
activities and audio-visual equipment may be located in 
designated centers and, are available to students whose 
Achievement Center assignments are completed. Children 
develop the ability to vzork independently while 
experiencing, the freedom to share thoughts and feelings 
with their teacher and peers. Students delight in 
contributing their possessions to the centers, and they 
become responsible for caring for the contents of the 
various centers. 

When the classroom is structured in such a way, the 
teacher is able to help individual students develop the 
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pabtorps o£ self •-directed'^b.-hav.ioV 3>c.-ce.^.^?,rv 5:o- <::u-cc-s 
onpc-rioncos. ^.tnoci bo}n-sv::.ov v.;rttr.>rPf.: rrc l?:arnc<l i-h-ovrii 
rcan^orcc.a)) the tnaohcr v'l.o ••c-.^.ro. thr. child pc^iHvo"'v 

r ; P-obc-.b,.j.: t.y thr..t tiv. ch:lld v;ilX continue l,o 

must -o.aow the beh.v:lo.. xr^r^ociin-Lalv r,o thrd^ t)^: child ■ ;ivr 
co)r.e to cV5«cciai:e thoi. with. ):i,: actions, and to .loarn V at" 
hxs )x.>}icW.ior has predictable rcsu.ltn. 

Some students need only a Oiniao or a v;ord ol" «rai<jci from 
the teacher, v.-nmc others rr.cniro tanaiblo rcv;ard.'< to 
strengtJien acceptable bnhaviorr;. V?i>on th.o teacher 
chn'r^v'" reii^forcing to a oarficular 

leiniing? Pov.'erful tool for motivating 

^J'li^rf''''''^^-?^'' ''^^ then- ba made between the teacher 
S o ii ^^f-""^^^^' J-^^^'^^-t the te..che,- ^cts a tank which 

-^r;?,..;.. \ ■•'■'^ ^'"^ onnoyj;. Gradually, the teacher 

vofn-;f ^^-■/'■^"^--'^^'t so that the r^tudent learno to delay 
lein;: rcement. Perhaps he can earn check,.arks or other 
tokens for f.xr.xF.hed work; ho can later exchange t;i-r.e ^or 
reinrorcxng events in the claf^croorn. Once the ch.iid 
begins to gam academic and perjsonal skallf; he ^;oo'i 
discovers that learning i<? it.-- c.^ reward* ]-.earning then ' 

Wnf.T'' •*''''^'*'^^ °^ moti.-ation and external' rewards 

become less importcint. 

The success of the plan is dependent upon the teacher's 
expertise xn constructing and choosing tasks which are 
within the child's ability level and interest area 
Sequencing tasks in steps small enough t'o insure continu- 
ous successful accomplishment allows the student to 
increase his skills at his own rate. Task sequences can' 

sheS activities on the assignment 

sheet m the child's- daily work folder. The folder may 
include both text and workbook exercises as well as " 
teacher-made materials encomnassinq a wide variety of 
academic subjects. By reviewing the child's folder each 
.n^'r. 5-^ constantly evaluate his performance, 

and modify his future assignments accordingly. 

Structuring the classroom for success is an on-going 

ff?^?'''*^' developing out of the actions of students and 

^? ok'^iI* "^'^'^ ^"^y a belief in the potential 

^ willingness to allow them to become Se 
individuals they care t.o become. 
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In defvigning a clar.srogw for efilectivG le/irn.inc;, yov can 
bogin \v.\th ti5G total room c.nv:!.i-onr.u:!nt . h.n cVc:rGv-robr>ro 
■v?hxc)i )nc\tciie<i the auciitory ap.a v.l;,-ual .i:ntc-rjf;.l of our 
ccv-plex, coiorful and f(Uit"p-\ccd vo.r.ia if.: ;../>:::c l-:vc^lv to 
capture the interest and oiiithur.iaCT:; of today' :3 students , 

There aro c?; jnany vayy to create a learning onviro:vT..'-.nc a<3 
there are teachers and studsnt?;. Tho total roojn --r.-.-oriqe- 
ment should reflect not only tho teachxncf stvlo o'? t^'-^' 
instructor, but aluio the. interests and loarnina noorts'of^ 
.\ncl.\vid«a.L .otudents. Here irj r. ascGntrc^l.ixtxi cl e.o-.-oo;n. 
Students have direct access to a v;ido varictv of 'icr-vn-inr 
ma'cerialo and activities. They arc Dc-.rinittGci to nia'co ' ' 
choxcGi; about wiiat they want to icarn and ho\-? thay will 
learn it. Students are free to choofje and ch.angG'' thoi-»" 
£5Gatc, £0 ic the teacher, 

Thoro are individual work-study areas, tmall grouo areas, 
quiG-c plt^ces for reading and listening, and space* <=or: 
conducting proje-jts. The atrr.osDhere in f..ive, fun, and 
roax as= the world outside. 

This classrocni is responsive to the needs of ind^ vidv-1 
learnors. -rusic, special lightincr effects, and coi'or'^o 
visuals surround the .student, invitina hir.i to utili:;© all 
of his sensory ch^innsis o.n learning about the v;orld o^" 
people, syitibols. and things. Piln^s, tapes, and records are 
available. The emphasis is on ;;\otiori, novel tv, change. 
Materials placed in the rooiv. are those v;hich will elicit 
curiosity, discovery, explcration and mastery. The 
students bring items v;hich fascinate them, and the 
contents of the room are continuallv changina and being 
rearranged. Resources for acquiring information and skills 
are alv/ays available. The student interacts with real 
objects and events, and responds actively to his environ- 
ment. He gains firsthand experience in managing, 
predicting and mastering his environment. 

Children learn in different ways. A variety of materials 
which allow children to express, record and communicate 
their responses to the environment are provided. The tape 
recorder, camera, and overhead projector are additional 
examples. One v;ay to create and structure' a successful 
learning environment is to plan the classroom around 
several "centers." The core of the room might be an area 
called the "Achievement Center." Outside this space, 
several self-contained learning centers can be established. 
Learning centers which might be introduced are: an 
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/V0C1V.1 ..y~G;.T:K-i Cnniiai-, Lib; arv Contour, Gcionce Center, 
Aua:..OpVj.r.v.:;.L Cor.V.er, end a.. ;..>:t« anci Craftn Center. Xn 

^^vclc:.t. find a v;i<Io assortn,ent or ,..anin,- 
^u. ci^i ..viuAcn, .^.:^lec-cc-u ana paced in accorciunce with their 
3.nucro.<5r.:;, and ability j.i^vdii;. 

Ujxi'of the c^Yit<3rs Cc»n be schaduled for each child, i-buo 
cjftax.i.ng a ricx^.l.Xc, yet structured, way of insurincr that 
ch. xoren v;xj..l ,:,.j,d the; cir..ur..ooi. ^.n c.xcitina place to h-^, 
ciiO a p. ace vmoro there i» alv/ayy sorno thing "f-un or 
clKU.<engi5VT to do wiien v.'ork is Sini^^hod, An excitinq 
cifjssrooin doos ;-ot distract the learner if tho. ti^c): 

?o'?i''ti:Lf:-'^^r.r^ "<^^"f^-^^^\«f '^^''^ a« interestlnq a. the 
roo.i. .itsc:l,w The ^:eachGr detcrniincy and enforcfs the 
ground ru.tps for s.tudent perro:".u:ncG. V>?he.n students know 
\^hc..o as expecrea of their., thay tend to perform accordingly. 

I-Jheii the enviro3iir:o.nt is regarded as a partner in learning, 

; l^^^h^ how best to use it. lie learns that he cm, 

m^J e choxcos about how ho operates in this environirtont 
\vit.-!:..n tnc lxr.ixts established bv the teacher, lie 
expf-ricnces iiieaningful interaction with other students. 
He can choose to work alone or in a sniall grono. 
ooirtetriaes t\.'o or three students will work toaether with 

Instruction can bo self-paced and 

'nio^''-'':'''f~ '-^^^ "^^'"^'^ the student to become 

an moopendent, self-directed learner. 

Creating Act ivity Center?^ 

;!:^ f.t'Jf^i^^.^^.f'^t^yitV centers, allows for fleKibility 
and vdiiety in the classroom while optimizing the 
organxi^ation of both physical space and learning 
experrences. Interesting task activities can be classified 
^SJ.'J''! """^ students ,and for groups. Students find that 
^^nS^i ^T''^^^-'' available to them when, tasks are 

compleced. Now, a closer look at the Achievement Center. 
Here groups of tables or desks can be pldced together. 
fS''?L-^PS'?''^^^f/?^^ t^^^^^^'- '^-^ ^'it beside a student 
wor? ?iht^'" r"-^ necessary. Note that the 

work tables, or desks, need not ): . arranged in rov;s; 
furniture can be regrouped to sui i the demands of any 
particular learnxng activity, m the: Achievement Center 
tne 5-uUdent has a place to work independently, to organize 
nis materials, and to complete academic tasks which the 
teacher has sequenced appropriate to his level. The 
-Ach -vement Center is set up first, and is somewhat 
re ed fj-om the rest of the classroom. Additional space 
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IS provided so that materials can bo cleared off tlie des.k«? 
or tables. Students a.<^<:uine the re.'ipons.ibility for 
maintaining the functional atnioHphoire of tho CGutor, 

Tinother area vrfiioh could bo ^established is an /vctiv.i ty- 
Gaines Conter. ITerc the focu.s is on materials v/hich he.! p 
to train eye-hand coordination and other visual percftot'urwl 
abilities. Learning gan)es and puririles help the student to 
develop efficient proble-.^.-soivinq rihills, c^uch as plamiiiiq 
and V7orJ:ing out strategies. Children learn, throuah cTara-y, 
to cops with frustration and disanpointjnent , and to relate 
with their peers? in addition thev my be gaining practice 
m acadeinic skills. At first the Activity-Games Center 
may function as a reward area v.'hore student.<-3 participate 
m fun activities v;h.en their academic tasks are finished. 

The Library Center raigbt be located in a corner of the 
rooiri. Here the students find a quiet, restful place -f^or 
individual study or recreational reading. A sraa] I camet 
and an easy chair craate a comfortable atmo'snhere. A ' 
typewriter and table may also be included. 

Designed to stimulate the student to exolore his environ- 
ment, the Science Center is a busy Dlace. Some materials 
v;hicj) might be included hero are: animals and fish; 
plants or a terrariumf a rock collection or a science 
experiment; microscopes, a magnifvincf glass, and measuring 
mstrviments. ' 

Projects and displays are changed weekly in accordance with 
the interests of the students. Materials may be gathered 
from many different sources. The teacher can iuvestjgate 
the science supplies available in the school district) the 
local pet store, or from interested parents, friends, or 
other teachers. Sometimes supplies may be traded from 
classroom to classroom. The children themselves are 
encouraged to add to the Center with their own possessions. 
The Audio-Visual Center houses concept films, filmstrips, 
slides, tapes, records, a Language Master, and an overhead 
pro3ector. Headsets permit several students to use this 
area at one time. Students learn to operate and care for 
the equipment. This provides an additional avenue for 
skill development and the opportunity, to gain confidence 
through successful experience. 

■In the Arts and Crafts Center models, sewing kits, paints, 
clay and tools are available. Studehts work on individual 
projects or cooperate with others on larger construction 
tasks. Activities which provide a considerable degree of 
inherent structure are balanced with those that allow the 
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student to exprcsfj hiir;f.iolf i:rcoly a\'\6 orcativcOy. A 
clai>si:o(V;M arranoeci aroui^.d cc:->c<'^rs picoviuc:;: a rcanoncr^X*: 
c\ltcrnativ3 to g^ovip in;:itrv>c:-,::lon. '::]\^ taahn:: h:^ii i\.o,:c 
tirn:.: to (*icr-/cte to ar>?;ir-t:;.ng i5';:iivia\K>l sf^O.Qn^(^ or to^ 
working with ^)?<^11 groups. Vh:;» <;t\\':i-:>:vts )i!;vc the 
opportunity to uov-3.lop rjojirc oS ynrponr::.jb.\3.itv r.nd p:.\d.> 
in their £;ocor.p.lirjhmentn, l.carnino i^-* facilitiitGcl hcccixis^. 
tas]:.'!: ore designed to r.^.eet tho neobn of the Xccr.ncr and to 
be chaXlencjing raid rev/ci):ding-:i.i3cc: thijf; co^ii-brcakinq 
problei)!, Vaiiti^liy the use of the ccntexi"^ bv t}^o ^rtiulcnts 
Riay l-^avG to be progrer;oncd in their daily v;ork folcic^rf^. 
For non-rec^.CiorJ5, coXor oodciu^ uay b^^^ clovinGd, All the 
students; ^}h?.o:o the task of 5iaciintaining thn CGntcer.s, Thov 
bring new niaterialG to put in thein, and help to r;at tliC'r/ 
up,^ Again r the ernphnsi^j is on r)0*.mo.ss and change * Thcf;o 
girls and their teacher arc arranging a Self 3>.v,oroveiaent 
Contor* 7\t fir.^;t, a dirjtinction is /aade betv;een tho 
Achic-veinent Center and the reward area. 

hr, the students loam to operate v^ithin the syctem, this ' 
distinction becomcis unnecessary. Tlie students into3;aot 
with people "and inaterialt-;; they learn to pake choices and 
decii:icnn, and to plan their o;vn activities* This boy 
uses; a minute minder to time his ov;n oerforsn.nnce. Throucrh 
ar>svuning ir.ore responsibility for tlieir actions in the 
cla::j?;room, students experience the joy of learning. 



• Behavior Mana gement r:'rinci^les 

Appropriate behavior enables people to function success- 
fully , efficiently and happily in their environsxient. 
Every interaction v;ith the environment and every encounter 
v?ith the people in it has a consequence for the * individual 
and thus shapes his behavior. Behavior patterns and 
responses are learned; this boy has learned to hit the 
ball* The manner in v;hich the individual interacts v/ith 
his environment determines vhat behavior is learned. This 
boy, after getting hit by the ball, angrily leaves the 
game. Previously learned ways of behaving can be changed, 
hov;ever, *:)ecause behavior responds to training and to 
appropriate manipulation of the environment. Kncourage- 
ment and support from team mates can change this boy's 
tendency to quit when things are not going well. 

-Re\^ards are basic to life. VThen a person is. rewarded for 
behaving in a certain v;ay, the likelihood of his continu- 
ing to behave an this way is increased-. Rev/ards 
strengthen the behavior which precedes^ them, so they are 
called reinforcerjs. Rewards may be anything that is 
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dey.ire:d o.r needed by tho individual. Attention froin 
othora, special y\i ivilc.gea , money, grac3es, cind ice cr-oEi-w 
cm nil be rav;arci3. 

Uni-ortunately , we orten x-cinforce in;;'r'Proo):ia'.:G ivahr.v.-Ior 
fsuch o53 crying. Giving a cliilcl a fiivori'c.c coo-iio to got 
hiw to fitop cryincr c;;in i:c;i)ij:o5:ce cryinq bol>avior, 'j'hc- 
chilci vo.ay IcKm thnt thir? is c.n eff active V7c.y aettincr 
what iui v.v?nts, and so ho iy likely to repoat' thii/bohavior 
in tho fntuvG. In othor \<ordr., inap33roi3ric'itG beliavio): 
dGvelop.<; ana i.o jnaintrnined in tliC sa!r.e WonnGi- ac 
cippj.-opricxtc bG)iavior"-through reinf orccn^Gnt. 

In tho cla.'--srconi v.'e v/ant to rciinforco children for 
bclinviors v;e hc.ve selected a}? }>Ginq dosirablo. This .mear-r; 
t)^cit it is iia;: -rtcnt foj: tlic tGc-ciier to Jcnov? what behavior 
IS bo.-i.ng rc.-in^;. oed, and to ):nov; hov; to give rcworcif; oji i\ 
syi/r-GKiytic bc.si.s, ^.s r-^on ar. the student begins to bolK^vc 
cipproprxately, the response needs to ba strengthaned 
through reiniJorceinent . The reinforcer must be given 
A-^vE'xVjI^PJAI -'O the child will be able to understand tliat 
there .Ls a relationship bc!tv:eon her response and the 
reward. At first, for ea_ch correct letter in her name, 
Rachelle is given a staFi In teaching-new behaviors we 
must co]rtin'ao to give rewards often or the response v.'ill 
be foi:gott(-in. Gradually the teacher begins to' denand f roni 
the .student a ir.orc complete response, or lonaer intervals 
of correct responding, and will withhold rev^ard until the 
child raeets the expectation. Now Raclielle re. eives one 
star for printing her whole name correctly, in managing 
the behavior of children in tho classroom', tho teacher's 
ta.sk is one of structuring the environment so that each 
child will learn to structure his own behavior within it. 
The goal. is for every child to become a self -directed 
learner. liov; do children learn -to be self-directed- 
persons? This learning begins in early childhood A/hen the 
child experiences success or other pleasant cohilequencGs 
v,'hen he behaves in an acceptable v;ay. "As he grows, the 
child also learns that external rev/ards are not always 
necessary to maintain his behavior. As hi "develops skills 
and competencies, he learns that behaving or acting on the 
env:>-onment is rewarding in and of itself. Children viill 
spe long periods of time engaging in activities which 
are x-an,. exciting, challenging, or in other v/ords, 
reinforcing to them. Certain tasks become intrinsically 
rewarding. Not all children have accomplished this 
learning by the time they come to school, if a child 
experiences physical, mental or environmsntal limitations, 
he may have difficulty directing his own behavior and in 
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HKjehing the exp^ictG-;::i,oji.s of tbo tf; ichcr. Sug)i ;i child v-.'.li 
nocd special )ic.l.p in tho claGsro-'ra. Kny c:ia.v.;-roo:ii you 
will fii-id that inciividual RtucVjntG function at OxtZoxoWt 

Soro.s v;ili iMnci ftccu'ic.vvt.c t?.i:,)'.;3 and clorinroojn activ.-i -t ios 
>:c;v:53:ding. '.CJiey v/ill pcrj'orni those taakn j/oir t)-.© r.hccir 
onjoyj^icnt of learning aivd fGoXinq socc.fiiiful . As; lonq as 
the toaclicx- jrecogni^'.cs tjicir c^nribilitics and prai.':or>" 
thair olfoirtf, ouch childrcii v?ill need little iV;ore in tha 
v.'ay of i:cn:ai:ciR or inccntivos to perforin, h fov; childj.-fin 
v/ill ncod sy.steinatic por.itive roinforccnsnt in the forcw of 
continual tcKchor attention and cupvjoirt in ordor to 
maintciin adequovte clan.'jrooin behavior. TI^O-jso c3)ildren 
pGrforr.) acadeinic taolrs to gain ajwrovcil frojn the tcachor. 

Some children v?ill bo able to respond appronricitoly if tbcs 
teacher structures their r-chodule so that they qet 

oppoJ-'tunitics to ej^aage in .activities they enjoy. 
Still othorn will v.'or): fov stara, chochmarko, or other 
tokens which give t)ien\ ivi;'.aediate evidence of their 
progresK. A few children need wore tangible rewairds nuch 
as trinkets, and toys, and sorAe \;ill respond best when 
rev;afded v.'ith primary reinforcera such as food or nch. 

In order to help the child learri to behave anoropriately , 
the teacher must tr.eet liira at the level at w}sich he is 
functioning, regardless of his age. Children are best 
reinforced v/ith things that they enjoy or value and should 
be allov.'ed. some freedom to choose their own rev.'ards. Even 
if the student is not yet performing as V7ell as the teacher 
expects, he is entitled to reward and satisfaction for his 
attempts. Here the teacher praises Kathy for her attempts 
to get her sv.'eater unbuttoned. Through the systematic"' 
rewarding of each progressive step, the teacher can help 
the child to move towards the goal of self -management. 



V. Behavior Management in the Classroom 

Once it has been determined that a goal of classroom 
learning is for students to become self -directed learners, 
where does th teacher begin? A first step is in creating 
a classroom atmosphere which is stimulating and fun — so 
much so that no student v/ill v/ant to. ^e outside of it. 

A second step is designing success-oriented experiences 
for every student. This .means that each child must at 
first be given tasks which he can acconplish with a 
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rcacoiiciblo amount of effort, and that he must iuum-jcliatcly 
be given a reward for hir, accoir.plishmont or ati.oir.iit. 

liow can discover v;))at is rcv:arclinri or i-cinforci:.ig for 
an inclivichjal stuaont? v:hc:t ^;i?.l vor.k a« a reir.Corccr 
depends on the tyne of f;tuc;ont anc?. upon !ur> lov<\'j. of 
functioninq. Children 3:no-.-; bos;t what is rev;arding to thorn, 
and in their everyday actionn children identify events and. 
materials whicli they enjoy and v.":lxie. By notijic? which 
eventr., jm\terials, and activities are ir.eaningfui to 
individual j;tx'<dentfi, the teacher cjaini? acccnn to a v;holG 
range of natural reinforccrs— like bouncing a ball for 
the«e boys:. Ilorc are some more reinforcing activitie?* 
which the cliildren selected themselves. The clothes nins 
indicate how many children can participate in any activity 
at one time. 

In order to get the system opcraring, the teacher must 
first carefully explain to the class that rewards v/ill be 
given wlien task beliavior is completed. A simple way to 
find out if a ]:einforcer is effective is to ask the child. 
Since it is often impossible to work witli each student 
individually in the beginning, the teacher might start bv 
teaching some ground rules for group behavior--- for examoio, 
how to enter the classroom ready to' begin v.'ork. 

Rev;ards can be given to every student after each has lined 
up in a manner appropriate for entering the classroom 
after recess. On the first few dcxys, rewards can be given 
to the class at regularly fixed intervals—say every 10-15 
minutes if task behavior has been appropriate". Rev;arding 
group behavior is an effective way to develop a basis for 
managing the behavior of individual students. When the 
teacher repeatedly rewards appropriate group behavior the 
children learn that the teacher is fair and consistent. 
They also learn thajt their behavior has predictable 
results. Every time an appropriate, behavior is reinforced 
with a concrete reward, a social rein forcer such as a 
smile or word of praise from the teacher should be given. 

The teacher can make contracts v;ith individual students. 
The child is told that as soon as he has completed a 
specific amount of task behavior he can immediately engage 
in some activity which is reinforcing to him. The" teacher 
might say, for example, "Knien you have solved 5 math 
problems correctly, you may spend 10 minutes in the 
science center." In the beginning, the teacher requires a 
rather small amount of task behavior before the revmrd is 
given. Gradually, the length, amount, or quality of task 
behavior is increased and the reward designed to be ' 
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ap}-5Xop?.-:;.a'uc^ to the t\no\n\t oP. t<r:± br-Jir.vinr. -rho tc,i<clior 
jnx\r,t J)0 :;.uro to ucis:!cn t))G oontrc cfc .';o fchat i:c--.:i;onr.r.t:a 
ratl'.oi* thr.n oboe; i one- i:^ l:..->;:.>,->a ^rcinn/orcra, Y; i-j:c vill h:> 
tisncj; v.'hcn ov.-:u tho :iort: o:.rc.xuXly pL..ii,r.ad i.ti^aonv.-t^ ."c.j- 
contecl-. v.'ixl rt,il. Kljo'^ i:h\r. );:-p)&n«,, the tc'ciioi: Phoniu 
conciOo.?: tJ^nt tiso problem srv/ he in tlio v.Ttv tJio. tu'Xn '..'aa 
cieriigncd or prcnoaitcd to thr, ntuc'cnt, or that the; rowcu-d 
may not hnvo bpen ai^pealing to lii^i. 'j?hif.: ineun.'? that tho 
tcficlior rjliould luodiiry the tank, or itn 5:ec;uii:oii!c.nt, 
prGKcnt a ncv; tayk, or aji^ ciltornato reward, or ci)nnQO ))oth 
the tas): and tiie rcwavd, n:t in important to nialii^o tiu-t 
tlio teacher and tho child roharo tlio rcr.por;:sibility of 
fulfil-ling t!io contract. By ciltcring tho variou«" 
coiaponGntG of the contract, tho tenclicr v;ill difjcov(?r v;hat 
v,'or);s for an individual student. 

In the v:orXd beyond th.e clf;ssroo;r v;e arc not alvay.'; 
rewarded i-.^nsdiatoly for our effort.*;. T?c have to wait for 
rcinforcijig events such as a coffee break or a Vc>.cc)tion, 
Children need help in learning that rev;ard is oftesT 
delayf^d.^ One way of helping the child deal V7ith tl)if> 
realxty is to begin to replace iin-:i!ediat« reinforcers v.'ith 
checkmarks, star«, or points for his acceptable oerfor- 
mancG. T)ia checkmarks can then be saved "in a folder on 
the desk to pay for reinforcing activities which can be 
enjoyed c.t a later time. At firut, the student is 
required to save for only a short interval of tine; then 
he can be required to wait a day, 2 dayr^, or even u week 
for his rcv;ard. Some children, of course, are jr.otivatod 
to perform for the sa)co o' earning checkir.arks which are 
not backed up by concrete rewards. Throughout each stage 
the teacher gives praise and other forms of social 
approval for the child's accomplislment. 

In this way praise and approval from the teacher and peers 
takes oh a positive value for tl?e child and becomes 
sufficiently powerful to maintain the child's behavior 
without additional reinforcement. As students continually 
receive rewards for their efforts, learning takes place 
and their academic skills- increase. The student- becomes 
more competent and confident arid eventually may discover 
for himself that working or learning is rewarding. 
Children who understand this continually surprise tueir 
teachers by choosing activities which actually involve 
more work, rather bhan activities which tho teacher might, 
label as fun for children:. When this begins to happen, 
the teacher can assume that the child has begun to" master 
the essentials of self -directed behavior. 
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.^aue-xaJ.s .xn the folcor .■:ho-K\-l }>3 colorful, . r-r:i-cing, .^ncl 

'''-•••-^-••^y r^c::..;.- .sucl^ as f::in3, i;iL.u.-r.i-ii.::, 
prcparoo. pxX'C-rujar.icd in:.-.i;):,ao'oior;. '" 

One advair;;?c:e oi: the fioiOoi: s:ysto-n ir, that t}io arado level 
Ox. uiia matoirxal r.oed not bo evident to tha chilci. Ti^'^s 
an xn]Dor::ant factor in jnotiracxnq c)ailc.ren -..-ho have 
expGrxencGd x-epeated .school failure. 

TasJcs ^houlcl be si.ort, cle.:ir, cind concise, enabling the 
cJixld CO oe^consurate hi-: nrof icioncv. So-e children are 
encouraged to pGri:o:-:in i:,oro adso-uatGlv if tiiay are 
presented with only a fc.v lines or ii^, per' paqe of work. 
IciSks r.no«ld be presented in slop... so snail that every 
chxici v.'xlx succeed. . 

The teacher sl^ould require corapletion of the asfjjanirent - 
slieot; xf xt s-eep.s too long, it r^ay he necec^sarv;' on ' 
occasxon to raodify it, and then recjuire the child ::o 
fxnxsn v,he snorter version. Wo.r): which does not iri-ot 
per£orr.vance criteria should be done over bv the student. - 
T.ixs may oc an indication to the teacher ths'- the ta-> is 
xnapproprxate for the cliild at the nresant .i;ne. ThJouah 
cnechxng the child's folder assignments, the teacher can 
assess the child; s perforioanco, and gain infojnnation which 
cjuices tne plannxng of his assignments for the follow-!ng 
oay. Checkmarks way be given for comoleted assignments 
and are recorded on the child's checkmark card. The 
student can then make ciioices about what reinforcing 
"pir'fo? '..'"''^'-''^^y '''ill the earned chec}'jnar}:s to 

shelves or boxes where- instructional materials and 
worksheets are classxfied according to level of dif<^icultv 

:fthf i^^LfZl'lofleS/"^'"^ ''''' P-P-atio„ 

On the first few days when the folder is introduced, the 

SK^?^?"^?? ^5^^^ '^^'''^^•^ ^'^^i' short-only a few lines. 
Thr> length of the assxgninent sheet can be increased 
gradually. The child is free within limits, to choose the 
oraerxn which he will complete the assignments planned • 
for hxm. Such, a system helps the child to move toward 
greater independence. 
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VI INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 

Appircpriatc selection and fjscuciicijicr of inr^tructioncil 
tciiJko and Xsarning ineitcx-i-oln i& enr:enciaX to tlio prccluc:- 
fcivc; use oJ: bojv.vS.or }T;:ni;cjo::'an-i priiioipltG . Siuc'e ciiilcbron 
Icav;;! f.-t ciJ j-rcrer.\; rnv.en, ooirionv: V-t- clifioront levels of 
coiTipstoiico, and )iriVG a \-ai-i--ty of needs and interersts , 
learning shorj.d bs han'13od on an individual basi:5. 
In^.iviclucili%<>d instruc-hion bagins by ir^ 'jstifving ereac of 
nrseded instruction for each child. T'n^ teacher is thQ-n 
ready to list specific objectiver; and loarninq tanks 
appropriate to oac:a area selected. These leairninq taj^kr: 
are stated so th€,'c they describe v;juit the ciitld does, and 
Avhat level of perfom^tUiCG vrill be acceptable. Xnstruc- 
tio:sal materials should be selected and neauenced in such 
a way that they i?.atch the sequence of learning tasks 
designed for each chi3,d,. For exainpls, if the ".skills to be 
learned involve basic addition facts, either concrete 
raaterials or vjorksVteet exercises iray be_ chosen deoandina 
on the child's level. 

For the teac}ier \!ho has determined each student's learning 
needs, the folder systen^. is an efficient method for 
organizing individualized instruction. A folder is 
prepared daily for each studCiit, and contains a wrccran or 
schedule of tasks for a portion of the day's activities. 
A selection of acadeiuic v.'orkshaets and otlior tyoss of 
assignn;onts is placed in the folder. Reading, arithmetic, 
phonics, perceptual training exercises, geogiraohy, and 
social studies are some of the subject matter areas v.'hich 
can incliaded in the folder. The schedule is designed 
so .at the student gets a change of activity or a rev/ard 
when he finishes a specific portion of the folder assign- 
ment. In other words, the teacher-student contra-jts are 
V7ritten into the schedule. Students working on their 
folders can raise their hands for teacher assistance or to 
ask the teacher to check their work before moving on to 
the next assignment. 

Through directions to individual students v/ritten in the 
folder, the class can be programmed into group activities 
such as doing a puppet show, or \v.)rking on an experiment 
in the Science Center. The child is not alv;ays required 
to work alone. The teacher can program in both social 
interaction and choice for students v/ho are ready to 
handle this. • For poor readers or non-readers, the 
assignment sheet can be color-coded to permit the children 
to follow the schedule with a minimum of teacher 
assistance. 
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(Copy) I?.'.CS}3 CO^IMULIXCAyOR 

IHS'^RUCTIO^^AL M7iTER^7(LS CE-JTER SPJICIAL EDUCATXOM 

School of Education — t)niver?ji-::y of Sour.horn Calif:orjiia 

1031 Roiilh Bro£xdv;av 
Vol, l-'Ko, 15 Los /jngclos, California 90015 



SOS F R 0 1! I I'l C S E 



To Teacher s and Special ScVacati on J^r gctors 

A new project }ia<5 bean fundacl at IHCSC to produce an auto- 
instructional media package consisting of six j^ounci 
filws trips and a programied quidebook. The films tripe 
\7ill demon£>trate hov; to structure and create a sti.ntulatir.a 
classroom learning environrtient. Specifically, they vili 
shov7 hov7 to create activity centers, select appropriate 
rev;ardc, manage behavior and sequence materials • (The 
content outline of each films trip appears at the end of 
this article.) 

We will soon be ready to begin the evaluation of the pilpj;^ 
version of the media package. You are invited to 
participate in this project in one of the follt^cing v;ays: 

To Los Angeles and Orange Counties 

(if you are outside of these counties, read on) 

Teachers : A number of teachers presently teaching in a 
special education classroom in Los Zvngeles or Orange 
Counties v/ill be selected '^o viev7 the pilot f ilrastripsv. 
If you are interested in making a personal visit to the 
center to spend some time viewing the filmstrlps and 
making comments and suggestions regarding the content, 
please call us at the Center* ^ 

Sp ecial ISducation Directors :N During the late Summer or 
early Fall, v;e will be offering inservice workshops on the 
material presented in the media package • We will need 
teacher groups of approximately 30 in number,. One 
additional requirement is your v/illingness to allov7 us to 
make classroom visits to the teache;.^ participants during 
May and June of this year* All costs for the workshops 
will be assumed by IMCSE, Call us if you would like to 
participate and we v/ill be happy to supply further 
details. 
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To Tctal XMCS}; ^^e^rion 

Tho final ovaluat-lon of tiiis product v;.\ll bo conducted in 
counties througl^oui: our three-stato region. V?e antici'onto 
that this vill begin in the Spring of 1972. T-Je aqain v;ill 
be selecting individriui tQi\cho:cs to participate ^xnd oj:fer- 
;Lng insorvice v;orkr>hop;?. If you feel that you uuy be 
interested at that time, v;e v;ill be happy to hear from vou 
by phone or letter nov;. 



Fjjjngtrip Conten t Outli ne : 
Filmstrip 1 — Introduction: 

Provides overviev; or suirunary of the information presented 
in each of the other five f il)?,strips. 

Films trip 2 — Room Environment: 

A classrooiri atn^osphere which simulates the auditory and 
visual inteni5ity of cur cpp.ple::, colorful and changing 
society is most likely to clipturo the interest and 
enthusiasm of students. Suggestions for setting up snch 
an environment will be presented. 

rilmstrip 3 — Creating 7\ctivity Centers: 

The purpose and content of activity centers, focusing on 
various subject matter areas, will be explored in this 
filmstrip. Centers provide a variety of activities 
selected in accordance V7ith the interest and ability 
levels of the learners. The centers to be shown are: 
Achievement, Science, Activity-Games, Arts and Crafts, 
Audio-Visual, and Library-Study. 

Filmstrip 4 — Selection of Rev;ards: 

The material presented in this filmstrip is based on the 
assumption that all behavior has a consequence. Since not 
all children find academic tasks rev;arding, a hierarchy of 
irewards will be discussed and suggestions will be made as 
to hov7 the teacher can select appropriate rewards for 
individual learners. 



1 
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Filmstrip 5 — Boliavior McAncXgeau^jnt : 

Here the ernp}ici5.-:Ln ir? on a nuocoos oriGntecl clciGsroome 
Examples of ho\y contract?; - my bo initiated v;i c)\ tl)G child 
cu:e shovm. T;ie )-:v::thoci of aosiqnxng ''c;iackir.a-j:):s*' \^hich i-iay 
later be?, oirchanged by the. child iox other re\vT:rclr> is 
clejr.onstratGci « 

Fili^strip 6---SGquencing of Curriculuni Materials: 

If ^learning is to be officicrit^ instruction )r.u?>t be 
individualized c S..-^ thUJ filmstrip^ exciinples oliowina hovr a 
teacher may prepare ck^.vIv sequences for each child /n the 
class are presented • The filmstrip v/iil show hov/ to 
design a daily program and hov; to choose instructional 
materirai-fj-r 
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PREVIEW EVALUATION SHEET 



Name of Filmstrip 



A. As you view this filmstrip, please write down any of the concepts 
presented that were unclear to you and any questions you may have 
about implementing th^se ideas in your classroom. 



Ar; you examined the guidebook section for this filmstrip, which , 
if any, of the questions or unclear concepts you listed above 
were clarified? 



C. Other reactions or suggestions regarding this filmstrip: 
(any additional concepts or ideas you thought of that were 
not included.) 
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APPENDIX V 



PROGRAMl-IED, fiXERCISES 
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STRUCTURING THE Cli\SSRO0M 
FOR SUCCESS 

INTRODUCTION 

Today's students are growing up in the midst of rapid change; they live in a 
world which is constantly expanding and where people are highly mobi le. Mew 
media and communication techniques, ranging from Sesame Street to psychedelic 
art to fneditation, ^have a significant impact pn children's lives. These 
realities of life in the seventies require that schools also be dynamic and 
changing. Students are demanding excitement and current information. 

Educational technology no\'7 includes "new kinds of lesson units which are not 
books, new kinds of materials centers which are not libraries in any tradi- * 
tional sense, new kinds of techniques to assess student progress.'* Such items 
are Integral units in a system of individualized instruction - an approach 
which holds tremendous promise for educational Improvement. These improvements 
alone are not enough to produce educational change. There i.s a growing concern 
With the tasks for teachers in the schools of tomojTOw.- The time-honored 
"teacher-taught" classroom model is no longer viable. 

The presentation which .you are about to see was designed to communicate to 
'•Jementary school teachers^ those who are experienced and those who are 
becoming, some Ideas and skills for structuring their classrooms for successful 
learning. 

'Cagne, R.M. Educational technology as technique. Educational 
Technology , I968, 8 (21), p. 8. ' 
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Six units Will be presented* The ffrst provides an introduction, the second 
discusses classroom environment. In the third, some suggestions for creating 
activity center^ are shown* Following are two sections on the application of 
behavior managcn;ent principles, and finally, a unit on selecting and' sequencing 
instructional materials* You, will see children in both regular and special 
education classes in some semi'-ancient and ultra-modern facilities* More 
importantly, you will see new possibilities and new ways of growth for both 
children end teachers • 
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STRUCTURING THE CLASSROOM FOR SUCCESS 
OBJECTIVES 



After viev'/ing each slide-tape show and completing the tasks in each guidebook chapter 
participants will be able to: * 

1) Draw a >oom plan for an elementary classroom including self-contained activity 
centers and an achievement core area. 

2) Identify the characteristics of an effective classroom learning environment 
including: 

a) An '*open" or '^decentral ized** classroom plan 

b) Conditions necessary for individualized instruction 

c) -Rationale for establishing activity centers. 

3) List characteristics or purposes for and content of each of the following centers: 

a) Achievement Center 

b) Library Center 

c) Activity Garr.es Center 

d) Arts and Crafts Center 

e) Science Center 

f) Audio-Visual Center. 

h) Identify the defining characteristics of behavior patterns and reinforcers.. 

5) identify types of reinforcers including primary, tangible, token, social, intrinsic 
and ''natural* . 

6) Identify appropriate selection an d use of reinforcers in the classroom learning 
s i tuatioh. 

7) Identify the characteristics of a student-teacher contract and at least 3 ways 
that a contract may be modified* 

8) identify the sequence of steps involved in planning individualized instruction. 

9) Idon^iify statements which are written in behavioral terms. 

Vy'j Identify functions of a daily schedule and give examples of tasks which can be 

Included In a child's folder. 
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Directions: 



Aii of the main ideas from each slide-tape show have been broken down 
and further explained in each- guidebook chapter. Respond actively as 
you read the material by filling in various key words and answers. 

This is not a test, but a learning and reinforcing experience. 

It is suggested that the answer column at the right of each page be covered 
or folded back so it is not in view. 

t 

Read each statement carefully. Write what you think belongs {n each 
blank space. Then, at the end of the chapter, check your responses with 
the answers. 



TT ROOM EriVIPvOi!t-;Ei!T 



Classroom learning is more effective if It grows out of the 
interests of the students, and if tl^e. envi ronment provides 
the learners with the maj;innim oppor^.unity to make choices 
and decisions, to gather information, to examine alternatives 
and consequences. Each student should be free to learn oS 
much as he can and should be encouraged to .develop his own 
uniqueness. Trciditjonal classrooms which tend to restrict 
movement and inhibv^ interaction can be restructured i hto 
learning communities \vhere experimentation, the exchange 
of ideas, and the development of feeling and meaning are 

possible* The classroom atmosphere must 

the excitement, variety and complexity of the real world 
if it is to capture the interests, and meet the demands, 
of today's students. 



There is no single model for creating a successful 
learning environmer endless variations evolve out of the 
combined creativity or students, and teachers. The teacher 
v/ho is receptive to the ideas and experiences of children 
can help students plan a classroom which fs productive for 
all. The total room arrangement should reflect: 

0. Teaching style of the teaclier 

b. Interests of the students 

c. Learning needs of the students 

d. All of the above 



Lea^rning environmeni:s designed in this manner are sometimes 
called "open" or ^'dece;ntral Ized" classrooms. Furniture / 
arrangements are fluid, tables and chairs can be placed In 
small groups for seminars, or clustered together for 
cooperative planning projects or class discuss ions., 
'Individual desks or tables are available for those wlio wish 
to be alone with their work. Open space elJ^.its new responses 
from the teacher aria from the students. The teacher's, .desk 
is no longer the focal point of/ the room; in fact, It may not 
be needed at all by the teacher v/ho moves about the c|.assroom 
participating in and guiding the diverse learning activities 
of the students. 
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Scheduling of learning activities is flexible; students are 
able to keep on with a project v-/hich holds their interest 
and are not restricted by rigid time limits. Special 
purpose areas can be designated around the room where messy 
or noisy activities can be !<;olated, or vihere students can 
retreat for a quiet period of reading, thinking, or listening^ 
In these ways the classroom is made responsi.y/i to the 

__, , , and of the students in it. needs 



interests 



In order. to implement a system of individualized instruction, 
it is necessary to place in the classroom a v/ide variety of 
materials and activities from which the learners may select. 
Materials v^rhich'appeal to all the sensory modalities: visual, 
auditory, tactual, Icinesthet ic, should be included so as to 
increase the chiid^s opportunity to acquire the skills, 
attitudes, and knov/ledge he v/ill need in the future. 

Children learn through touching, tasting, sharing, ^ (seeing 

and ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ . Flexibility and novelty should be (listening 

inherent in many activities. Children are curious about tiie (hearing 
phenomena of nature, the human body, machines and communication 
devices. The tools and elements for discovering and exploring 
these and the many other dimensions of the environment should 
be provided. 
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learning should be spontaneous and personally relevant. 
Students learn from interacting with real objects and events 
such as planting seeds, and watching chicks hatch. Such 
activities give them practice in predicting and managing 

their ^ and ths chance to arrive at (environment 

their ov/n conclusions. Through first-hand experiences in (wrld 

sewing, woodv/orking and following recipes, they learri, for * 

example, the practical application of mathematics. The 

objects and questions which children bring to the classroom 

can give the teacher valuable insights as to how to expand 

the learning resources of the room. Children develop a ! 
feeling of participation and belonging when they see their i 
V}6rk and their possessions displayed around the classroom. 

The materials available should always be related to the I 
projects at hand. Placing too many materials around the f 
room at one time may be confusing and may inhibit the j 

novelty effect. j 

I 
I 

\ 

i 
.1 
\^ 
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Children learn in ^ _v-^ays; this means that (different 

a variety of methods and techniques are necessary^ Group (many 

instruction should be used vvhen it is the most efficient (Individual 

method for a particular purpose, never because it is simply 

e:cpedient. Traditional classroom materials - the blackboard, 

textbooks and v/orkbooks - can be supplemented v/ith equipment 

such as the typev/ritcr, overhead projector, tape recorder 

and camera. Thus the number of ways the student can record, 

express, and communicate his perceptions and interpretations 

of the environment is increased* 



The open or , ^classroom can be decentralized 

structured around several "centers**; this plan is possible 
in the self-contained classroom and also in team teaching 
situations* The core of the room might be an area called 
the ^'Achievement Center'*^ Here children engage In individual 

t asks calling for the use of books and academic 
paper and pencil materials. In large classrooms, this area 
can also function as a study halK In all classrooms peer 
tutoring situations can be arranged,. In subjects such as 
math, spelling, phonics and reading v^here there is a need 
for drill or extended practice the teacher can plan exercises 
to be used v/ith tv/o or more students. Children can take turns 
acting as tutors. The tutor often gains as much as the child 
being tutored. 



Surrounding the Achievement Center, several self-contained 
Learning Activity Centers can be set up. Some ideas for 
the focus of these centers were shown in the slides* Give 
three examples of Activity Centers: 
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Nov/ suggest another nanio for each of these Centers: 
Librar y 
Science 

Activity-Games ' 

Arts and Crafts 



Audio-Visual 



llame Another Type of Center 



(fled i tat ion Center 
(Quiet Zone 

Research Center 

Creativity Center 

*'Do Vour Own Thing" 
Center 

Communication 
Center 



Each center contains a choice of meanij^gful activities and 
specific materials planned and selected to match the interests 
and ability levels of the learners^ Sufficient instructions 
are given so that students can function effectively in the 
centers v;ith a minimum of teacher supervision. This means 
that the teacher must be skillful in evaluating the charac- 
teristics of particular instructional materials. The 
teacher helps the students schedule their time spent in 
center activities so that no one area becomes so crowded 
or noisy that productive learning cannot take place. Freedom 
v/ithout clearly established guidelines may result in chaos; 

children need telling them what behavior 

is expected of them, but they also need ^to 

learn to manage their own behavior. Rules, established to- 
gether by teacher and students, are enforced by the teacher. 
The teacher must be able to clearly articulate the aims and 
objectives of classroom learning, and to establish performance 
criteria for individual students. The open classroom plan 
places the teacher in a new role, lie may be seen as a resource 
person, or a facilitator of the learning process, rather than 
as a keeper of order and a dispenser of information. \/hi1e 
more informal interaction is encouraged, planning and limit 
setting are not abandoned by the teacher; in fact, these 
activities become more, essential than ever. 



guidel ines 
freedom 
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Such a classroom is on exciting place to be; it is a place 
v/hcre Icarhino is dynamic and visible - v/hcrc learners are 
active - whore positive consequences are the result of 
cffon: exf^^-nded. An exciting classroom does not distract 
the learner if the tGsl;s which are presented to hin^ are as 

- as the room itself. People v;ho are 

absorbed in what they are doing screen out extraneous sights 
and sounds. 



(interest ing 
(chal lenging 



V/hen the environment is regarded as a partner in learning 
the students share iii creating their own learning environ- 
ment, and therefore are entitled to make 



about how best to use it» They can -experience meaningful 
interaction with other students, work alone, or v/ith a 
small group* The teacl-.er's responsibility is to assist 
and guide as the students learn how to learn. The system 
operates effectively only if the teacher crusts the students 
to make meaningful decisions about content, methods, and 
materials* 



choices 



Instruction can be self -paced and 

This is not a nev; idea in education, but It gains relevancy 
when it is recognized that the individual mode characterizes 
most of the learning v/hich talces place In everyday life. 
Being stopped by the highv;ay patrolman is an individual 
learning experience. Individualized instruction insures 
continuous progress for all students. The more able 
learners are not held back by the slower students in the 
class^ 



individual i zed 



The open classroom presents a nev; challenge to both teacher 
and student, l/hen the challenge is met, students develop 
new patterns of sotf-mQtlvat ion; tcach^/rs grow and experience 
joy also. 



.1 
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ILL CREAT ING ACTIVITY CErlTERS 



The creation or Activity Centers allows classroom space to 
be used vlex.bly and efficiently, and permits more meanlLful 
contact between students and teacher. Such a structure 
en ures that learning activities determine the use o^space 
rather than the space itself defining the program, hterestinc 
oroun' f T 'or individuols and fo^ ' 

as to , " ^"'■S^ ^'^^ of tasks, organised 

as to subject area and level of difficulty, to be q ven to 

^ iimsttip or work on a map project, while still other studeni- 
are^read.ng or working Individually on a pu.zle, tr e^a^pt^ 

rewardi^i-l^TMTi^r^en^^^^^^ -s ignments 



The Achievement Center should be situated close to resource 
books' Th'" ? dictionaries, magazines, and revere ce 
books. The student is assigned individual academic tasks 
which he can complete on his own, but the teacher is available 

work h c'ked 'Mch' T-Ih""" l'^ ^^"'^"^ ^^^^ ^° 
TnUrn f , . ""^'^"^ ^-^orking in the center should have 

teacher I : f"^.?^^^ be arranged so that the 

furntu^e^carbV"''^ ' "^^'^ ' 

of the children a^^-Vhe demands ^flhTL^^rgnld^as^ks'' 
TJlT- ''T'' f ^ ^'^-^'-'^-^ and s o c t eir ;r- 

nea H °' ^T"" ''""^ -'^^ and placed 

rln W .^^nter serve this purpose. Portable trays or folders 

produ ts° and" H ^'^i'^'-^" -'"^ ^'^ possessions a 

room Thr^ ' °^ "^"'^ them in the class- 

room. The Achievement Center is usually the first area set 

latlsoLS --"^ement is begun and ft " s^^ - 

A l oi . ^'""^ classroom activities. 
All of the students share the | 

turnf I"!"? ""^^ functional atmosphere of the Center, taking 
turns tidying up and arranging furniture. 



(regrouped 
(rearranaed 



responsibility 



lo In lL r ' ^""^ ^"^^^'^ '"Jght be set 

JL^hPKnJ ■^'^f '°"'""t= °f tf^'^ ^^"ter may include 

teache, -made games as well as commercial gamas-Spill and 
Spell, P.ck-up-Sticks, Monopoly, and Checkers, for instance 
The,e are fun-type games which have academic value Is well 
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Game situations permit social interaction and cooperation. 
Through games tiie child develops the problem-solving skills 
of planning and working out strategies. Language games and 
games demanding some mathematical knowledge serve to rein- 
force previously learned skills and concepts. These 
learning games should be selectively introduced into the 
center by the teacher. Initially the Activity-Games Center 
should serve as a reward area where students can play when 
work is done. Suggest some other games which could be 
included in this Center: 



Scrabble 
Chess 
Domi noes 
dubic 
C lue 
Dingo 

Language Lotto 



The Library Center might be located in a quiet corner of 
the room. Students can use this area for silent reading 
or studying. Magazines, newspapers, books, crossv;ord 
puzzles, and dictionaries are available. A small carpet, 
cushions, or comfortable cha i rs -create a relaxed atmosphere. 
Sometimes students use this center as a meditation place - 
a spot to go to reorganize thciir thoughts or a place to be 
alone. A 50 gal lon f ibreboard ^-rash drum can be made into 
an individual study carrel by cutting out a door and placing 
a pillow or scrap of carpet on the floor (see diagram last 
page). The fibreboard insulates the student inside from the 
activity and bustle of the rest of the class.. He can be 
alone with a book or his thoughts in this 'V/omb-wi thin-the- 
room''. A typewriter and table dan be made available so that 
students can prepare reports. 



The purpose of the Science Center is to stimulate the student 

to ^various aspects of the physical and natural explore 

environment. Animals and fish, a rock collection, plants, 
science experiments, a magnifying glass, and measuring 
instruments could be included. Added to tlie list might be 
parts of broken machines, cars, TVs, radios, wire and batteries. ' 
-\7hen children are interested and motivated they are ready to 
understand concepts and processes that are highly complex and 
often amaze adults with their ingenuity. Projects and displays 

• - , , . ^frequently in accordance with the interests changed 

of the students. 



llateriaJs may be gathered from irany different sources. In 
addition to the supplies avai lab le -in the school district 
and the local pet store, teachers often find that factory 
discards provide interesting content materia'l for the " 
Science Center. The children themselves bring in items 
which they discover in the world around them and which 
they are curious obout; the teacher can then direct the 
children to those resource materials which will help them 
learn more about their discoveries. 

The Audio-Visual Center houses concept films, tapes, slides 
. nlmstnps, records, a Language Master, overhead projector ' 
and camera. Individualized language end speech lessons as' 
well as geography and social studies exercises can be 
recorded on tape. Cassette tapes are easy to handle and 
can oe used by students in a variety of ways to develop 
vcroal and auditory skills. Tasks such as naming, sounds, 
practicing short speeches and listening to stories are 
examples. Headsets permit several students to use the 
area at one time. Records and tapes ranging from Chopin 
to Chicago, from Deethoven to Dlood, Sweat and Tears can 
be used to encourage enjoyment and appreciation of music, 
.olaroid cameras are simple to operate and can be used by 
Children to document special classroom activities. Learning 
to operate and care for the audio-visual equipment provides 
an adoitional avenue for -sk.ii:r." development. 

■In the Arts and Crafts Center materials such as paints, 
crayons, clay, wood, paste, nails, and tools are available. 
This might be a place where students prepare scenery and 
props for a class play, build a puppet theatre," or cooperate 
tn designing a large mosaic.. Dutcher paper can be attached 
to the walls in the area. vActivities which provide a con-- 
siderable degree of inherent structure, such as stitchcry, 
macrame, origami, paint by number, and models are balanced 

With those that allav free expression and . 

A costume bpx might inspire children into role-playing * 
activitiiss or even play-writing. V/here appropriate, 
written and visual resources should be available to instruct 
the student in specific techniques. 
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The learning center arranfjement Is siJccessful if teacher and 

student , , . m planning and setting it up, and in share 

deciding on guidelines and rules for the use of materials and 

equipment. Providing tasks that are challenging and rewarding 

to students, and designing areas v;here students can work 

productively on their cwn allows the teaciier more time to be 

with individual students who need advanced or remedial work. 

The center arrangement is an exciting and practical alternative 

to _ . _ . instruction. qroUD 



At first the use of the centers may have to be scheduled in 

each child^s daily Specific exa.Tiples of (program 

how this can be done will be shown and discussed later. In (folder 

addition, the teacher can devise a check- in/check-out board 

for each center to help in monitoring the number of people 

in each center at one time^ A board with cup hooks or library 

book pockets and name tags can be used» 



At first the centers can be used as areas where students go 

Qfter tasks are completed and in this way they academic 

are seen as ^ ^ activi ties . Later on as the reward 

students learn to operate more independently in the open class- 
room such a distinction is unnecessary. Students become able 
to sequence their own activities and to plan how to use their 
time efficiently. Creating Activity Centers whose contents are 
novel, fascinating and instructive is one way to make classroom 
learning relevant to today^s students. 

For review, match the name of each center listed below with the 
description of its function and purpose: 

llatchinci Task 



Center 
r» Achievement Center 



2» Activity-Games Center 



3. Library Center 



Science Center 



5» Audio-Visual Center 



6# Arts and Crafts Center 



Description 
a« Communication skills developed through 
films, slides, tapes, records. 

fa* Functional atmosphere for completing 
academic tasks. 

c. Stimulates exploration of physical 
and natural environment. 

d. Structured activities balanced with 
those allowing free expression and 
creativity. Individual and group 
projects. 

e#. Develop problem solving skills, eye- 
hand coordination, .rategies, social 
interaction skills. 

f# Quiet place for Individual study and 

recreational reading. l.b; 2*e; 3#f; 

k.c; 5fa; 6.d. 
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SUGGESTED CONTEllTS FOR ACTIVITY CEKVERS 



1) Hot al] m«wCricils should be present at once. Novelty and variety are 
necessities for an interesting classroonu 

2) The materials noted here represent a variety of learning levels. A 
challenging classroom environment contains a wid?. range of materials 
for mnny levels, 

3) Child;'cn fr.Dy be encouraged to add to the centers from their own possessions 
and things that interest them. 



ACTIVITY-GAHES CENTER 

0.:-y.^s of Strateqv: 

Ch<;ckers 

Chess 

Clue 

Monopoly 
Hi-Q 

S-^Dim^nsicnnl Tic^TacToe 
n-^ttleship 

Mc/th^2^S5.* 

Playing Cards 
Kalah H^th Gnme 
Krypto Math Game 
Flash Cards 
Oominces 
Mi lie Borne 
Tuf"GGme 

Spe 1 1 1 ng^ and V/o^^^^ 

Spl 1 l»'n**Spel 1 

Anagrams 
Scrabble 
Language Lotto 
~ Phonics V/e Use 



ARTS AMD CRAFTS 

Materials for tine follov/ing activities con 
be included^ 

Painting and Drav/ing 
Paint 
Chalk 
Crayon 
Penci 1 
Charcoal 
Finger Paint 

Stitchery and Macrame 
Yarn 
Thread 
Cord 
Rope 
Cloth 
Patterns 
Beads 

Clay 

Collage and Paper Mache 
Paper (tissue^ brown bags, paper towels) 
Old Magazines 
Paste 
Shellac 



ACTIViTY^^GAKES CENTER (Continued) 

Gross-Motor, Perceptual-Motor, and 
VisualrPerceptual Skills Games : 

Jacks 

Piclc^up Stix 
Pogo is tick 

Punching Dag ' 

Balance Geam 

Jig-Saw Puzzles 

Parquetry D.locks 

Colored Inch Cubes 

Des ign Cubes 

Peg Board Designs 

Bui Idmg Blocks 

Dot-to*Dot 

SCIENCE CENTER 
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ARTS AMD CRAFTS (Continued) 

V/oodwork 

Toolsr^-hofr-mer, saw, drill 
Wood, Sandpaper, Shellac 

Mosaics 

Origami (Japanese paper folding) 

Hobi les 

Models 

AUDIO-VISUAL CEtlTER 

Language Master 
Overhead Projector 

Films, Fs linstrips. Si ides S Projecto 
Cassette ciod Cassette Tapes 
Record Player and Records 
Carrier a 



Microscope 
Magnifying Glass 
MagncLs 

Heights and Measures 

Thern^ometer, Barometer 

Herb Garden 

Plants, TL«-rarium 

Aquarium 

Animals 

Shell and Rock Collection 
Battery and \7ires for 
Electricity Experiments 



LIBRARY 

Magazines ; 
Time 
Life 

Sports Illustrated 
Reader's Digest 
Mad 

Road & Track 
Seventeen 
Highlights 
Comic Books 
Crossword Puzzles 

Newspapers ; 
Local Nev^s 
My V/eekly Reader 
Christian Science Monitor 

Dictionary 
Encyclopedias 
Recreational Reading Books 
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W DEHAVtOPv MAMAGEtiEMT PR IHC I PLES 



Every interaction with the environment, and every encounter 
with the people In it, has a consequence for the individual 
and s.hapes his behavior in some v/ay» This means that our 

actions have a nd these consequences ^ 

our behavior. 



consequences, 
shape 



Behavior patterns are shaped through the results of our 
experience and practice in interacting v/ith the environment* 
Changes in the environment itself or changes in the v/ay we 
act upon it, or respond to it, *can produce new behaviors* 
People perform certain actions because they have learned to 

behave that way, thus behavior patterns are 

and can therefore be modified. Previously learned ways of 
behaving can be ^ 



learned 

changed, modified 



Positive changes in behavior can be maintained v/hen a person 

is rewarded for his behavior* ^increase the Rewards 

chance that a person v^ill continue to behave appropriately* 

Rewards follow behavior, or responses made by the individual, 

and serve to reinforce or strengthen these responses* Rewards 

are therefore often called . . reinforcers 



Reinforcers may be anything that is desired or needed by the 
individual* Some things which might serve as rewards are: 
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You might have listed: 

PR i MARY REliJFOPXERS 

food 
touch 

TAIIGIDLE REtnrORCERS 

trinkets 
toys 
• prizes 

TOKEK REIHrORCERS 

stars 

checkmarks 

81ue Chip stamps 

money 

SOCiAL PvEI.'JFORCERS 

praise 
approval 

special privileges 
grades 



Every time you give someone something concrete, assign him 
a grade, praise him, ansv/er his questions, smile at him, 

scold, or even ignore him, you are _ ^ the reinforcing 

v/ay he is behaving at that time. 



Sometimes we unintentionally reinforce inappropriate 
behavior* Smiling, nodding and saying "urn hm*' or laughing 
at the "loudmouth** clovfli is sufficient to rev^ard this 
individual and to perpetuate his annoying behavior. 



In other vsfords, b ehavior develops and is inappropriate, 

maintained in the same manner as ^^^.^^.^....^^.^.^^^^ behavior appropriate 

through reinforcement. If we want to make the most effective 

and positive use of behavior management techniques, we must 

know what behavior v;e are rewarding. In the classroom we 

want to reinforce children for behaviors we have selected 

as being appropriate. 
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The real pov;er of the reinforcement approach lies not in the 
rcv;ards we give, but in vjhen we give them* Pvewarding hap- 
hazardly or unsystemat ical ly, has only a temporary effect on 
behavior. If rev;ards are to be effective in chMging behavior 
they must be given on a b as !s» 



systematic 



In the. visual presentation which you saw, Rochelle was learning 
to write her name; at first the teacher rewarded her with a 

star for each letter printed . The teacher's correctly 

objective was for Fcochelle to print her name. Instead of 
v/aiting until the child printed her entire name correctly, the 
teacher at once rev/arded her initial attempt by placing a 
colored star over each correct letter. This illustrates that 
each small p or improvement the child makes should be 

rewarded . Irrjned lately 



Giving rewards iir.mediately helps the child to see the relation- 
ship between his correct responses and desirable consequences, . 
For some children seeing the correct response on the paper is 
adequate reinforcement; hov;everj in learning new behaviors 
rewards should be given very , or the correct response 
will be forgotten. Incorrect responses which ore not reinforced 
will also tend to be ♦ 



often 
forgotten 



In managing the behavior of children in the classroom, the 
teacher's task is one of structuring the environment so that 

each child will learn to J^his own behavior 

within it» 



(structure 

(manage 

(direct 



Learning to direct one^s own behavior begins in early child- 
hoods When the child takes his first steps he usuallly receives 
encouragement and praise from his parents. He also finds his 
walking behavior self-rev^/arding since when he develops this 
skill he gains some control over his world. As he grows and 
develops other skills and competencies, he learns that behaving 
or acting on the environment is .in and of Itself, rewarding 



Some children spend long periods of time building sandcastles, 

looking at magazines, reading comic books, riding their bicycles 

and playing games* Certain activities become intrinsically ^ ^ 

rewarding* This means that rewards are not (extrinsic 

always necessary, (external 
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Ne-t all children have learned this 
school, and so will require special 
In any classroom you vn 11 find that 
function at different levels e Some 
and classroom activities rewarding, 

tasks for the sheer enjoyment of 

successful The teacher can mainta 
continuing to present 



by the time they come to 
help in the classroom, 
individual students 
will find academic tasks 
They will perform these 

_3nd feeling 

behavior by 
and by 



in their 
tasks, 



offering occasional v;ords of praise or special privileges. 



learning 

(exciting 
(chal lenging 
(interesting 



A few children will need continued systematic positive rein- 
forcement in the form of teacher attention and support in 
order to maintain adequate classroom behavior. These children 



perform academic tasks to gaia ^from the (attention 

teacher. (approval 

Soma children will be able to respond appropriately if the (like 

teacher plans their daily schedule^so that they get' frequent (enjoy 

opportunities to engage in activities they \vhen (v/ant 

their work is done. Still others will work for stars, check- 
marks or other reinforcers which give them ' token 

immediate evidence of their progress. 



A fovj children respond to rewards such as trinkets and toys 

v*ihich are called reinforcers, and some will tangible 

learn best when rewarded v/ith primary reinforcers such as 

^or touch. In order to help the child learn to food 

behave appropriately, the teacher must meet htm at 
which he is functioning regardless of his age. 

Children are best reinforced with things that they enjoy 

or value, and they should be allowed some freedom to ..^...^^^^.^ (select 
tlieir own reinforcers. Even if the student is not yet per- (choose 
forming at criterion ' level for a particular task, he is 

entitled to reward and satisfaction for his , efforts 



Through the systematic appl icat Ion of this principle-, the 
teacher can help the child to progress toviard the goal of 
self**management. 



I 
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? DEIIAVIOR MANAGEMEriT Jj! T[IE CLASSPxOOf'i 



One goal of clossroom learning is self -management. Successful 

students are learners. A first step 

toward achieving this goal is to create a classroom environment 

v^hich is ^ and fun--so much so that no child 

will v/ant'^o be outside of it. A second'step is designing success* 
oriented experiences for each individual. Every child must be 
given tasks which he can accomplish with a reasonable amount of 
effort, and must .be given a ^ , ^ _ ^'^^ accomplish- 

ment or attempt. 



self-directed 

(stimulating 
(exci ting 
(interesting 

(reward 
(reinforcer 



You have already learned that there is a classification of 
rewards ranging from primary to » or secondary 

reinforcers. \/hat will work best as a reinforcer depends on 
the type of student and upon his level of functioi^ng. Children 
know best what is rewarding to them. Allowing the child to 
make his own choice of reward is important. For example, 
recess may be a task for some children though it is a reward 
for most. If a child has difficulty making choices and decisions, 
the teacher should present a limited selection of alternatives. 
«V/ould you like to use the typev/riter, or paint a picture?*', for 
example. 



social 



Dy noting what materials and activities children choose in their 
free time around the classroom, the teacher finds out what will 
be effective as reinforcers for each child. Then the teacher can 
begin a behavior management program at a guaranteed success level. 
ihnse self-chosen activities are often called ''natural** rein-^ 
forC:ers because they are things that are naturally available in 
the environment* This mans that in the classroom rewards can be 
anything that is acceptable to do in school and which does not 
Infringe on the rights or privacy of others. Two examples of 
natural reinforcers inthe classroom are talking to classmates* 
and painting, a picture* !n the space below list some other 
natural reinforcers available in the classroom which you feel 
^might appeal to children. 
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You might have included In your list activities such as the 
following: 

jiATUPxAL REdlFOPXERS 

Listening to records 6. Drawing on the blackboard 

Z. Playing checkers y. Daydreaming or looking out 

the window 

3. V/atching a filmstrip Helping the teacher 

k. Handling the animals 9* Reading stories 

5# Playing a musical instrument 10« Playing games 

V/hen in doubt about what is reinforcing ask the (child 

(chi Idren 

Since it is often impossible to work with each student individually 
in the beginning, the teacher might begin to apply behavior manage- 
ment techniques with the class as a group. You could start with 
helping the students learn a few rules which will enable the group 
to work cooperatively and harmoniously together. First, the 
teacher explains carefully to the class that rewards will bo given 
when certain behaviors or have been performed cor- tasks 

rectly. In the slides you saw an example of students learning 
to line up appropriately for entering the classroom and the 
teacher reinforcing this behavior. The teacher might also plan 
to reinforce individual behaviors v/hich contribute to pleasant 
classroom conditions^ Taking turns, raising hand to speak In 
discussions, and getting to work when a task is assigned are 
examples ♦ 



On the first few days, rewards can be given at regular t?me 

intervals such as every ten to fifteen minutes. The teacher 

might assign academic tasks to a group of students and when 

each student finishes, check his v/ork. If the assignment has 

been s uccessful lv« the teacher can then allw (completed 

him to go to a reward area for ten minutes. At the end of the (finished 

ten minutes, a signal can be given to tell the children to 

return to their seats. 



V/hen the teacher repeatedly rewards appropriate group behavior, 
the children learn that the teacher is fair and , - , _ ^ * 
They also learn that behavior has predictable " ." ' . 

Every time an appropriate behavior is reinforced with a concrete 
reinforcer, a r einforcer such as a smile or word 

of praise should be given. In this way praise and approval from 
the teacher takes on a positive value for the child, gradually 
making concrete reinforcers unnecessary* 



(consistent 

(systematic 

(consequences 

(results 

-social 
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Managing group behavior in the classroom provides the teacher 
with a basis for helping individual students to manage their 
own behavior. The teacher can start by making contracts vvith 

individual students. In arranging the ^'^^ 

child is told that as soon as he has completed a specific 

amount of , he can immediately 

engage in some activity which is reinforcing to him. The terms 
of tlie contract betv/eon teacher and student might be stated, 
'^;/hen you have completed one page of phonics e><ercises, you 
may spend ten minutes in the Arts and Crafts Center.^' 



contract 
task behavior 



In the beginning, the teacher requires a rather 
amount of task behavior before the reward is given. 
Gradually, the length, amount, or quality of task behavior is 
. . . . . . * ^^^^ rev/a rd is designed to be appropriate 

to the task. One half hour of play time v;ould be an inappro- 
priate reward for a child who has completed only one wori<sheet. 
The type, quality or amount of reward can be changed. Once 

learning begins, reward may be delayed for ^ 

intervals of time. The teacher must be sure tliat tlie contract 
Is worded in such a way that it is clear to the child that 
performance, rather than obedience is being reinforced. \\\ 
other words the rev^ard is given because the child has 



some task, ratlier than because he has done what the teacher 
asked him to do. Rewarding the child for his accomplishment 
helps him to become an independent learner; rewarding him for 
obedience only encourages continued dependence on the teacher. 

Sometimes even the most carefully planned student-*teacher 
contracts will fail; the child cannot, will not, or does not 
do the work. \/hen this happens the teacher should first considef 
that the problem may be in the way the w as designed or 

presented to tlie student. Perhaps the directions were unclear 
or the task was too long or too difficult— or all three. The 

difficulty might be in the ; it might not have been 

sufficiently motivating to the child or the child might have 

found a way to obtain the rev/a rd outs ide the terms of the contract. 

The teacher^ will then have to t he task or its 

requirement, present a new task or alternate reward. Occasionally 
all that is'necessary is to verbally reaffirm the contract with 
the student. 



smal 1 
Increased 



(longer 
(greater 



(performed 
(completed 
(Attempted 



task 
rewa rd 



(change 
(mod t f y 



It is important to realize that the responsibility of fulfilling 

the contract is shared by the and student., Dy 

altering the components or requirements of the contract, the . 
teacher can discover what will motivate the student and enable 
him to perform successfully. 



teacher 



ERIC 
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Outside the classroom and in adult life, people are not alv/ays 
rev^arded f or their efforts. \/e have to 

v/ait for our pay checks, or days off. Children often need help 
in learning that rev/ards are frequently delayed. Once the child 
is responding to irnmediate concrete or tangible reinforcement in 
acquiring new academic and social behaviors, the teacher can begin 
a token reinforcement system. Stars, points or ^ 
can be awarded for acceptable performance. Such tokens can then 
be saved on a work record card or chart, kept on the child^s desk. 
It talces only a few minutes to check each child^s work. And this 
is an excellent way of making frequent progress checks on the 
child^s performance. V/ith older or more capable children,' self- 
checking is sometimes permitted. I7hen a specified number of 
checlcmarks or points have been accumulated over a period of time, 
the child can exchange them for reinforcing activities or objects 
of his choice. Ten checkmarks might earn five minutes at the . 
record player, for example; or three weeks of checkmarks might 
earn the child a '^free*^ day in the classroom. 



immediately 



checkmarks 



At first the student should be requi 
only a interval of time, 1 

Then he can be required to wait all 
week, or even longer for his reward, 
work for stars or checlcmarks alone a 
or tangible reinforcers. Throughout 

program the 

other forms of social approval. As 
peers also become important sources 
therefore may serve to motivate his 



red to save tokens for" 

ike during one morning* short 

day; for two days, a 

Some children actually 
nd do not require concrete 
each phase of the behavior 
teacher gives praise and mahagen^nt 
the child progresses, his 
of social recognition and 
behavior. 



Successful learning brings increased confidence and greater 
academic competence*. Through e xperiences the 

student eventually may discover that working or learning is 
rewarding. Solving a math problem or sounding out a new word 
can be exciting. Children who, receive this kind of 



reinforcement continually amaze their teacher by choosing as 
rewards activities which actually involve more work# Some 
children choose to read a book or do a science project as a 
.reward^ Such behavior suggests to the teacher that the child 
has found joy in learning and has begun to master the essentials 
of self-management. 



(success 
(successful 

intrinsic 
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VT SELECTIHG Ai!D SEQUEiiC IHG IMSTRUCTIOiiAL MATERIALS 



Learning should be handled on an Individual basis because 

a. Children learn at different rates 

b» Children perform at different levels of competence 

c. Children's interests and needs vary 

d. All of the above 



Information on the child gained by the teacher through careful 
observation and sometimes through psychological reports, can be 
used to identify each child's academic level and instructional 
needs. Instructional needs become the basis for forming goals 
for the child. Instructional goals are things like Good 
Citizenship, Reading on Grade Level, and Understanding Addition 
and Subtraction Processes. Listening and Attending in class 
can also be an . . . ^ for a particular 

child. 



instruct ional 
goal 



Once instructional needs or 



have been established for 



each child, objectives and tasks must be devised to enable the 

child to progress tov/ard the goal. ^ ^^^^^ end 

are stated in specific terms so that they describe 



what steps the child will take. Learning tasks are expressed 
in action words or verbs which are' observable behaviors such 
as 'Wites»% "says»' or ''states", "matches", "moves", "sits 

down", etc^ "The child ^his name correctly" is 

an example of a _„ . A behavioral 

objective related to the goal of "Good Citizenship" can be 

"the child in his chair for five minutes". A behavioral 

objective for "Reading on Grade Level" can be "the chi.ld 

aloud 2 pages in X Reader with less than 5 missed words". A 
behavioral objective for Pxecognizing numbers could be "the child 

, n umbers from, 1 to 10'* or "the child t he 

numbers from 1 to- 10". 



goals 

Objectives 
tasks 



writes 

behavioral 

objective 

sjts 

reads 



writes 
names 
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Performance Criteria are also built Into specific objectives 

and tasks ^ A Per'^ormance . indicates what 

level of performance is acceptable; for example, how much 
worl<^ must be done, for how long, and v;hat percentage must be 
correct. In the objective ^'pupil nsir,es all numerals from 
1 to 10 correctly within 10 seconds'^ ' ^correctly within JO 

.seconds/ ' Is the ^ ^ 

It states that all numerals must be named v;ith no errors 
(percentage correct) and within 10 seconds (time limits). 
In the statement "pupil reads 2 pages in X Reader with less 
than 5 words missed'^, the performance criteria Is: 



Criterion 



performance 
or I terion 



2 pages with less 
than 5 errors 



The specific behavior expected and what level of performance 
will be accepted must be communicated to the child by the 
teacher* That way, the child knows what Is expected of him, 
and the teacher will l<now if the child has performed adequately 
at the end of the task. Oehavioral object ives with 



enable the teacher to compare the child's 



progress and improvement with his own past performance rather 
than with that of the rest of the group. 



performance 
criteria 
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Materials selected for the child should match the task, ft 

Is inappropriate to give a child who is unable to perform 

simple addition facts a mimeographed page listing 20 addition 

problems. Some concrete materials which might be chosen for 
this particular child instead are: 

a. Counting Blocks 
b. 



(abacus 
(number line 
(cuisenaire rods 



For the child who is learning to write his name, the teacher 
might select: 



a# A tracing exercise over his preprinted name 



(sandpaper letters 
(wood-burned 

letters 
(copying name on 

blackboard 



An Individualized folder for each child contains: 

a* Schedule of dally ac:t.i*jyities 

Task sheets 
c* Both 
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The schedule lists the worksheets In the. folder to be compjcted 
and also provides time for choice of rev/ard when a certain amount 
of work has been completed* The assignment sheet or 
may also indicate times when the child Is to go to the teacher 
for individual work or for group activity to enable the teacher 
to introduce a new concept^ Schedules of academic assignments 
do not have to change from day to day for each child; different 
worksheets are presented daily but the subject areas remain more 
fixed. 



sc 



he^ul( 



Teacher-student contracts are reflected in the assignment 

schedule. These m ust be explicit so that both 

the student and the teacher know vjhat is expected. The folder 
system is the vehicle through which contracts for specific 
amounts of a nd specific amounts of 
t ime are agreed upon by the teacher -and student. 



contracts 



work tasks 
reward 



Via the types of assignments programmed into the folder, the 

child may participate in ^activities and 

activities. Some examples of individualized academic task 
activities which can be included in the folder are: 



group 
individual 



(reading 
(phonics 

(perceptual training 
(social studies 
(spelling 



Some examples of group activities which may be programmed 
into the folder are: 

(movies or f i Im- 

, ■ strips 

(making a mural 

^..^^ (arranging a 

bulletin board 

■ ' display 

(tape recorded 

- , . ^—^^.-^^..^...^.^^ lessons 

(spelling contests 
(discussing world 
events 



V/orksheets may or may not be done In any special sequence. 
If a specific sequence is desired they can be numbered to 
match the assignment schedule. 
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The materials In tho folder may be teacher-made dittos or 
v;orkshects torn out of various corrmercial 1y made workbooks 

in order to camouflage ^^.^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ♦ Acetate 

overlays can be used for those children vmo need repeated 
proctice on one exercise or so that worksheets roay be re* 
used at a later time. 



grade level 



Tasks included in the folder should be exciting and of high 
interest to the child as opposed to traditional drill. 
Treasure hunts > secret codes and puzzles are examples of 
activities which may have academic value and often achieve 
the same purpose as 



drill 



Tasks should be short, clear and concise. Tasks should 
progress in small steps rather than big jumps toward the 
end goal, steps help insure success for the child 

and also success for the teacher v^hen she learns to be 
.satisfied with a little bit of progress rather than always 
expecting ."the big leap'*. The child is more likely to 
succeed and the teacher more likely to be reinforced if tasks 
are des i gned to be and , 



Small 



(clear 
(short 
(concise 



Checkmarks may be given to each child for completed assign- 
ments In the folder* Upon completion of a certain amount 
of work, the teacher the work and the checkmark 

is recorded on a v;ork record card at the child^s desk. The 
child can use these checkmarks to obtain . 
activities or objects of his choice. 



chocks 
reinforcing 



Checking off a child^s work at regular intervals during the 
day allows the teacher and child 

a. Immediate feedback and appraisal of progress 

b. Increased awareness of expectation levels 
c» Regular teacher-child contact 

All of the above 
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In addition to systematic feedback on progress and awareness 
of performance expectations, the checking system provides for 
a variety of dally personal contacts between teacher and each 
student* 
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Checking a child^s work imn^diately upon completion eliminates 
much of the after-school ''grading*' of papers and frees th'^ 
teacher to gather worksheets for the next day*s folders assign- 
ments* Teacher aides can assist in the preparation of the 
folders. 



At first the folder can be used diagnost ical 1y and include simple 
worksheets designed to provide the teacher with information on 
the child's level and needs* Easy tasks with guaranteed ^ ' 



should also be included until the children become accustomed to 

the format and routine. When the ^is established 

academic difficulty may be gradually increased or worksheets 
designed to strengthen skill deficiencies included* If learning 
tasks and materials are carefully sequenced and structured, 
children can assum.e more and more responsibility for programming 
their own learning activities* 



success 
routine 
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Structuring the Classroom for Success 
Resource List 



Room Environment and Activity Centers; 

1) Dostwick, Prudence, "Inventiveness with Tirne, Space and Materials," Chapter 6 in 
Miel, Alice (Ed.), Creativity in Teaching . Dclmont, Cal ifornia: Wadswortli 
Publishing Co,, Inc., 1961, 

Takes a creative approach to the use of time, space and materials as resources 
to build an "atmosphere that nourishes the spirit of inquiry and supports the 
willingness of teacher and child to undergo the struggle for thought and 
discovery," (p, 176) Hot available in IMCSE library at this time, 

2) OeBernardis, Amo, The Use of Instructional Materials , Uevt York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc, i960; IMCSE ,-785 17G. " 

Book discusses selection and cMassroom use of printed, visual and auditory 
••nstructional materials as vie]] as community resources. Bibliography and 
appendix tells reader where to write for further information and specific 
products for all media discussed, 

3) Hcwett, Frank M,, The Emotionally Disturbed Child in the Classrocr.-. . Boston:' AT lyn 
and Bacon, Inc,, I96O; H-iCSE //6535, ~ 

A developmental strategy for educating children with maladaptive behavior includes 
a section on the design of an "engineered classroom", scheduling daily activities 
around reward and achievement centers, and specific curriculum suggestions. 

Herbert, The Open Classroom . .Mew York: Vintage Books (Random House). I969. 
Available In paperback, $1.65. /» ^ ^» 

A practical guide to a new way of teaching. Emphasizes value of classroom 
learning atmosphere that is more loosely structured and flexible in time and space, 

5) Pearce, Lucia, "Environmental Structure: A Third Partner in Education," 
Educationa l TechnolooY f September 15, i960, C (I7), ll-lij. 

Article discusses effects of the classroom environment on 'earning. 
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6) Valett, Robert E., Prografn^Tii ng Lfearninq Disabnities , Palo Alto, California: 
Fearon Publishers, 1969. 

Basically a book on diagnostic and prescriptive teaching techniques for learning 
disabi lities. It includes sections on Classroom Organization, Materials and 
Equipment, Diagram of suggested room arrangernent and an extensive list of 
instructional materials organized according to subject area are included. 

7\ Bibliography on Instructional Materials— Elementary Level. Available from 
IMCSE Librarian. 

Behavior Management: 

1) Becker, V/.C, Englemann, S., and Thomas, D.R., Teaching ; A Basic Course in 
Applied Psychology. Champaign, Illinois: Englemann-Becker Corp., 1970. 
Part I: Behavior Modification, Strengthening, l/eakening and Maintaining 
Behavior. Part N: Concepts and Operat ions-- Teaching the General Case. 

In programmed format, comes complete with exerctse booklets.. 

2) Becker, Wesley C., Parents and Teachers - A Child Management Program. Champaign, 
Illinois: Pxesearch Press Co., 1971. 

Detailed account of all elements of behavior management. Includes many practical 
examples of the use of this system in the home and classroom. 

3) Homme, Lloyd, How to Use Contingency Contracting in the Classr com, Champaign, 
Illinois: Research Press Co., 1969, IMCSE #C0^j2. 

Explains use of contingency contracting (also known as Grandma ^s Lav;) as a 

unique behavior management system in the classroom^ Discusses rewards, preparation 

of materials, classroom organization, etc. 

h) Patterson, Gerald R., and Gull ion, M. Elizabeth, Living l/ith Children . Champaign, 
Illinois: Research Press Co., I968, IMCSE //6720, 

Programmed book discusses basic behavior modification procedures, specif Icallv 
for changing undesirable behavior in children. 
Sequencing Materials: 

1) Deterline, l/illiam A., 'The Secrets V/e Keep From Children'' Educational Tec hnology, 
February 15, 1968, 8, 7-10. ' ^ 

Short article stresses the importance of instructional objectives for good 
teaching and good learning. 

2) Mage r, Robert, Preparing Instructional Objectives , Palo Alto: Fearon Publishers. 
1962, IMCSE //1200r 

Outlines in detail the development and use of instructional objectives in teaching^ 
Informal ly written, in pryg rammed format^ 



3) Special Education Curriculum Development Center, Instructional Obioctivcs 
Developing Teaching Str ategies for the Mentally Retarded . A cooperative 
program involving the Iowa State Department of Public Instruction and the 
University of lava, I970. IMCSE r70l99. 

Booklet designed to inelp teacher to recognize, v;rite and employ 
instructional objectives for individualized instruction of the retarded. 
Applies technique with both commercial and teacher-developed materials. 
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PRE AND POSTTEST- 
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Name 

STRUCTURING THE CLASSROOM FOR SUCCESS: 
PRE/ POST-EVALUATION SURVEY 



In the space below sketch a simple room plan for an el emerffary" level 
classroom. Take about 5 minutes for this task, then go on to the 
next page. 
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TAKE ABOUT 20-25 MINUTES TO COMPLETE THE FOLLOWING ITEMS, PLEASE ATTEMPT EVERY ITEM. 
IN THE MULTIPLE CHOICE aUESTIONS YOU KAY K^.RK /U^Y. OR /O], OF THE ALTERNATIVES. 
ON THE OPEN-ENOED QUESTIONS, LIST AS MANY RESPONSES AS YOU CAN, BUT DO NOT SPEND 
SO MUCH TIME THAT YOU CAN»T ATTEND TO ALL ITEMS. 



2) An effective claD5;roo:n learning environmenti 

a) Grov.'S out of the intcrer.ts of the students 

b) Is based on group Instruction 

c) Matches the o>xi tc:p.erit and variety, of 'die s-.'orld outside 

d) Gives learners ttie opportunity to maks choices end decisions 
c) Is responsive to the learning needs of the studorjtSc 

3) An ''open'* or '^deccntral l7-ed** classroom is charexterized by: 

a) Flexible scheduling of learning activities 

b) Self-directed instruction 

c) Unrestricted freedom for students 

d) A quiet atniosphcre end a tidy appearance 

e) Choice of seats for students and teacher* 



^0 Structuring the classroom for individual i^ied instruction requires: 

a) A variety of resources for acquiring information and skills 

b) That students be permitted to make choices about v;hat and how ti^ey v/ill learn 

c) A sufficient number of texts and workbooks for each student 

c?) Instructional materials which appeal to all sensory modalities 
e) A large classroom, a sn^.all number of sti^dcnts and a teacher aide<. 



5) A classroom organized around Activity venters: 

a) Contains several self**contained learning centers 

b) Usually has a core area called tfie Achievement Center 

c) Allows' students to engage in fun activities when tasks arc completed 

d) Provides opportunities for students to work in small groups 

c) Hakes It more difficult for tiie teacher to manage the behavior of the ck(S's« 



6) List some characteristics or functions of the Achieveffient Center: 
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7) List some purposes served by a Library Center in the classroom: 



8) List some purposes served by an Activity-Games Center in the classroom: 



9) List some activities which could be Included in an Arts and Crafts Center: 



ip) Suggest some sources for obtaining materials to place In a Science Center: 
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11) List some materials and equipment which could be housed In an Audio-Visual Center: 



12) In humans, most behavior patterns are: 

a) Unchangeable 

b) Inherited 

c) Learned 

d) Random 

13) Rei'nforcers: 

a) Strengthen responses 

b) Can promote positive changes in behavior 

c) Can promote negative changes In behavior 

d) Are sometimes called rewards 

e) Can* be anything desired or needed by the individual. 

lU) In teaching hew skills, reinforcers shpuld be given: 

a) For each small step or improvement 

b) Only when the student has mastered the skill 

c) Systematically 

d) Immediately, 



15) The best potential reinforcer for a child Is: 

a) Something nice or happy selected by the teacher 

b) Food 

c) Something the child chooses to do or have 

d) Good grades. 
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16) Match the type of learner described on the left with the most appropriate reward: 



a) Finds learning rev/arding in itself 

b) Is best reinforced with primary reinforcers 

c) Responds to a token reinforcement schedule 

d) Finds social reinforcement meaningful 



a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 



1) trinkets, toys 

2) checkmarks, stars 

3) teacher attention, praise 

k) challenging tasks and 
activities 

5) food, touch 



17) List some ^'natural*' reinforcers found in the classroom: 



18) When managing the behavior of the class as a group the teacher should: 

a) Give reinforcement systematically 

b) Require appropriate behavior before reinforcement is given 

c) Explain the system to the class 

d) Pa-^ concrete reinforcement with social reinforcers^ / 



19) A student-teacher contract: 

a) Specifies a relationship between a task and a reward 

b) Is designed to reinforce performance rather than obedience 

c) Is the responsibility of the teacher 

d) Should be the same for all students* 
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20) If the student-teacher contract is not fulfilled, it is desirable for the 
teacher to: 

. a) Change the task requirement or instructions 

b) Offer an alternate reward 

c) Delay the revvard 

d) Des'ign a new task 

e) Change both the task and the reward* 



21) To help the student learn to cope with delayed reward the teacher can: 

a) Give the student more difficult tasks 

b) Give rewards every Friday 

c) Begin a token reinforcement system 

d) Require the child to save checkmarks over a period of time. 



22) Once an instructional need has been identified for an individual student^ 
the next step is to: 

a) Choose the materials best suited to teach the skill 

b) Specify what the student will be able to do at the end of instruction 

c) State your goal for the child 

d) Choose a teaching method which will meet the , needs of the child* 



23) In the list below, mark the phrases which are stated in specific behavioral terms: 

a) Learns initial consonants 

b) Understands the calendar 

c) Names five parts of the body 

d) Attends to school tasks 

e) Writes his name* 

2k) A student's daily schedule: 

a) Programs the student into group activities 

b) Pre*' ides for change of activity and reward 

c) Can be color-coded for non-readers 

d) Is used only for sequencing academic tasks 

e) Is included in his work folder* 



25) Give some examples of tasks which can be programmed In the child^s daily folder: 



APPERDIX -Vll 
.PRE mi) POSTTEST SCORING CRITERIA 
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Item 



Crrltoroia 



Total 
Points 
Possible 



1. •'rl for Achievement Geiifcor and -M fov 
each otlier center to ),.a>:imu;n of 5. 



2. 



+1 for oach correct choicG (a.c,d,e) ; 
deduct 1 for incorrect choice! 



3. +1 for each correct choice (a,b,e)? 
deduct 1 for each incorrect choice. 

4. +1 for each correct choice (a,b,d); 
deduct 1 for each incorrect choice 

5. +1 for each correct choice (a,b,c,d); 
deduct 1 for each incorrect choice. 

6. +1 for each point to maximum of 5: 

core of the roor:i; individual academic tanks; 
jstuay j.ail; peer tutoring; close to resource 
materials; each child has i^lace to v.'ork 
independently; furniture can bs rearouned to 
suit tasks; place to orgunize and store work;' 
usually the first area set up; somewhat 
isolated from rest of room; informal testing. 

7. +1 for each point to maximum of 5: 

silent reading; studying; relaxed atmosphere; 
thinking, meditation; a place to be alone; 
prepare reports; independent research; develop 
reading skills; enrichment for gifted; learn 
library skills; develop new areas of interest- 
no need to wait for special library day. 

8. +1 for each point to maximum of 5: 

place for fun games; learning games; social 
interaction and cooperation; develop problem- 
solving skills; reinforce oreviously learned 
concepts; reward area; develop visual 
perception skills; learning rules;' reading 
readiness skills; free time activity 
develop ability to make choices; uses energy.. 



3 

3 

4 
5 
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Total 

l^ms. 

9* 'hi for erioh point to m?.>:ir.ium of 5: 5 
I ■- painting, crayons, paints 
II ~ inodaling 
III - yajrn, stitchciry, weaving 

IV - conytruction, woodwork 
Ccstumc-mKking; leather; scp-nery; cana.lci.<3; 
bc-ikji.ng and cooking; CGramics; macrawe; kites- 
photography; cHcooupagc; mosaics; co.llacre: 
stuaent ncv.-.opaper . 

10. +1 for each point to inaximuw of 5: 5- 
school district; pet store; narents, 

friends; other teachers; natural environjTient- 
oump, trash; factories; library; IMCGi;; 
fxelcltri-ps; labs; government aqonciec; high 
school discards; class projects; Humane " 
Society; Forest Ranger. 

11. +1 for each point to maximum of 5: 5 

I - films, filmstrips, slides; appropriate 
hardware 

II - tapes, records; appropriate hardvrare 
Language Master; overhead projector; 
cameras; teaching machines; earphones; 
listening posts; postern; pictures; books; 
flannelgraph; radio. 

12. +2 for c; if more than 1 choice is marked, 

score 0. ' 2 

13. +1 for each correct choice (a,b,c,d,e) . 5 

14. +1 for each correct choice (a,c,d); deduct 

1 for each incorrect choice. 3 

15. +2 for correct choice (c) ; if more than one ■ 
choice IS marked, score 0. 2 

16. +1 for each correct response; a-4; b~5; 

c~2; d-3» ^ 



1 
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Total 

Item OHtcria ' 

17. 4-1 for each point to max:), mm of 5: s 
■ l,iGto:ning to .vecordrj; playing gainss; v;atch- 
xng fiXnf.;; pluying instrvr^nGnts"; plaving with 
animalc; ■clay-fb.-oajaingj fcjclina of accoir.Dlioh- 
nant, satisfaction; c-raw on bU.ackbocirclr' holo 
teacher or other atudont; read stories; play 
outside; time in activity center * tutor 
another child. 
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-5-1 for each correct choice (a,b,c,d) . 



19. +1 for each correct choice (a,b); deduct 1 

for each incorrect choice. 2 

20. -M for each correct choice (a,b,d,e) ; 

deduct 1 for each incorrect choice. 4 

21. +1 for each correct choice (c,d); deduct 1 

for each incorrect choice. 2 

22. +1 for each correct choice (b) ; if more than 

one choice is marked, score 0. 1 

23. +1 for each correct ch.- ice (c,e); deduct 1 

for each incorrect choice. 2 

24. +1 for each correct choice (a^b^ce); deduct 

1 for each incorrect choice. ' 4 

25. 1 point for each academic task or group 
activity appropriate, to maximum of 5. 5 

TOTAL 95 



APPENDIX VIII 
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IMPLEMKNTATION CHKCICLIST 
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DATE OF OBSERVATION 
Tll-ffi OF observation] 

miE OF OBSERVER 



I^^IME OF TEACIIER_ 
NAME OF SCI100L_ 
GRADE LEVEL 



^SPECIAL EDUCATION CLASSIFICATION 



IS A TEACHER AIDE ASSIGNED TO THIS CL4SS? 

1. ROOM ARRANGEMENT: 

a. Fuimiture is arranged for use by; 



( ) total group only 

( ) small groups 

( ) large groups 

( ) individuals 

DRAW A QUICK SKETCH OF FURNITURE ARRANGEMENT: 
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b. Activity Centers; 
( ) LIBRARY 

Books (10 or more different) 

Other Reading Material 



( )ACTIVITY-GAMES 

(List 3 items present) 



( )AUDIO-VISUAL 

(List 2 items of equipment) 



( )ARTS & CRAFTS , 

(List 2 activities present) 



( ) SCIENCE ( )0THER 

(List at least 1 item present) ' (List 2 items present) 



( )OTHER 



c. Children use Activity Centers withou t direct teacher supervision 

( )YES ( )N0 



IKPLEKEKTATION CHECKLIST 
Page 2 



2, Room Environment 



Objects- NOT typical of classroom equipment: 



( ) Easy Chair 
( ) lamp 
( ) Area Uugs 
( ) Individual Study 
Carrels 



( ) Cushions 
( ) Posters 
( ) Mobiles 



( ) Other 
( ) Othcr^ 
( ) Other" 



Comments: 



3. Rewards 

a. Individual children revzarded for academic behaviors 

b. Individual children rewarded for social behaviors 

c. Teacher rev/ards appropriate grouj behavior 
Comments 



( ) Yes 
( ) Yes 
( ) Yes" 



d. Types of Rewards: 
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( ) No 
( ) No 

( ) ro 



Available 



) Food ( ) Touch 

) Checkmarks ( ) Stars 

) Praise, Smile 

) Activities, -Priveleges( ) Free Time 
) Tangibles 



Used during observation 



(. ) Tokens 



Comments: 



e. Kids have opportunity to choose type of reward 
Comments: 



( ) Yes ( ) No 



f • Reward menu is posted or available 
Comments: 



( ) Yes ( ) No 
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IMPLEMEOTATION CHECKLIST (Continued) 
Page 3 



4# Contracts 



a. Teacher or aide checks off child's v7ork 

as soon as completed ( ) yes ( ) No 

b. Free time or choice of activity immediately 

follows task completion ( ) yes ( ) No 

5. Individualized Inscrtiction 

a. Kids do different level tasks ' ( ) ygs ( ) No' 

Comments : 



Kids have individual schedules ( ) Yes ( ) No 

c. Individual schedules include group tasks, individual tasks " 

and reward time ( ) Yes ( ) No 

Comments : 



Folders are used for daily work ( ) ygs ( ) No 

(If you marked "NO" above, explain ha^ work was presented to kids: 



MMTfllALS 
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Cncck iv) ratcricl!;, cqiiipincnl-, or tictlvi tie': vi'iiblv 1 1 -ivi, 4. i-ii 
ncl.ssrco.. Chocl, u,lco (vV) .l.osc thi i r;.:/ ;r '^^ V'n 
m the classrocn. Give oxaniplos if possible whore sp.co is pKn'hlccl' ' 



Chalk 

Chcjrcoa ) 



Cicjyons 

CollcKjo ond Popcr toche 

(paslc, popor, etc,) 

, Fincjcr Paint 

/Kicr'cirne 

Models 
IJosaics 

Origami (Japonese Paper Folding) 

Pa inti ng . ■ . . 

Stitchory 

V/oodv/ork 

Other 



AUDIO VISUA L 

' Ceroera 

^ , . , Cassette and Cassette Tapes 

Films 

, Projector 

/■'materials ^ Filmstrlps 

^ Viev/er 

Lanciuacjo Ktoster 



ir imy^ Estimate ^ 



Overhead Projector 

^ Pvocords 

1 Pvocord Player 

1 Slides 

Projector or Viev;er 

^ Tapes 

. . Tape Recorder 

Other 



If Kany, Estiiiiate # 



•GAMES 

Estimate Number 



Puzzles (j-ig sav/, cross word, 
shapes) 

Other ■ ' 



IjBRARY 

- - Magazines 



Newspapers 



Dictionary ^ \^ 

Encyclopedia 

Recreational Reading Book 



ICfFKCE 



Animals^^ 

Aqua r i uni • . ■ • * 

Cfieniistry Set '* " 

Electricity Experiment (Battery, etc ) 

Herb Garden 

fiagnets 

/Magnifying Glass 

-Measuring Instruments (Measuring Cups 
Spoons, Rulers, Yardsticks) / 
Microscope 

Plants : ■ ' ' ■ 

Terra riuni • " ' ^ 

Rock Collection * • 

Shell Collection 

ThernoiDeter ^ ■ 
Barometer ' 

V/eights " • 

Other 



If l-^iny. Estimate # 



IMTLEMENTATION CHECKLIST (Continued) 
Page 5 
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7. Were there unusual physical circumstances in the room? (Bolted doxm 
furniture, no wall space, small room, etc.) Explain: 



8. Briefly describe V7hat was happening in the class at the time of observation; 



9. Do you consider that this was a valid assessment of what goes on daily 
in the classroom? ( )YES ( )N0 (If NO, explain) 



.APPENDIX IX 



OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS FOR OBSERVER 
CHECKLIST ' 



132. 

OPERATIOiNAL DEFINITIONS FOR OBSERVER CHECKLIST 

(Note: Follow the Observation Checklist as you study these def i ni't ions) 
Memorize the underlined terms and their meaning. 

1. ROOM ARRANGEMENT 

a. Furniture arrangement: 

Total Group: Ar[ student seating is included in one arrangement; 

Includes seats set apart for disciplinary purposes' 
and extra chairs. Example: All chairs or desks in 
rows facing blackboard. (Check this option if teacher 
IS instructing/supervising total class during total 
time of your observation). 

Small Groups: Seating and/or workspace for two or more students 
(maximum equals less than one third of class). 

Individuals: Places where one student works alone. Example: of 
arrangement for '^individuals only'': classroom' 
with a separate cubical for each student. V/atch 
for easy chair; rocking chair; stool, bench; 
cushions, etc., which are evidences of individual 
work areas. 



Large Group: Sufficient seating and/or workspace for at least 
one thi rd of class. 

. Activ.ity Centers: Functionally separate areas of the room. 

The defining characteristic for all centers Is that 
they provide students with materials and/or equipment 
which they can actively do. something with, and. a place 
to do it. . 

Library: Must contain a minimum of ten different 
books or other reading materials (magazines, newspapers) 
may also have lamp, easy chair, typewriter. 

Audio-Visual: Must contain a minimum of two pieces 
of equipment: record player, viewmaster, tape recorder, 
camera, teaching machine. Must also contain materials 
to use with the equipment, e.g. a filmstrip to go with 
the filmstrip projector; records to use with the record 
player. It is not necessary that the two pieces of 
equipment be physically next to each other. ^ 
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yVc tlv j tV"G aiTi ft s ! Must contain a tninitnutn of three 
recreational or learning games or activities; 
these may be commercial or teacher-made. 

Arts and C rafts: Must contain a minimum of t\£0 
activities (painting, .weaving, woodwork, modeling, 
stitchery, ceramics, cooking^ etc.) Materials 
to use for any art activities must be available ♦ 

Science! >hist contain at least one science-related 
project or display— with materials (equipment) or 
content which the students can interact with rather 
than just look at. 

Not^e : Centers may be named differently. For example, 
a Library Center could be called a Communications 
Center, Social Center, etc. Anyother obvious 
activity centers should be described .as fully as 
possible in terms of contents and use by students 
in the space for "Comments". 

1. ROOM ENVIRONT^fENT: The checklist suggests a minimal list of 
novel items which are not usually found in the 
average classroom. If you are in doubt about any 
item you see in the room, list it anyxjay ? 

Area Ru^s ; usually used to set off a special area. 

Do not check if the room is fully carpeted. 

Individual Study Carrels ; May be rather permanent 

structures, or improvised out of screens, 
cardboard dividers, etc. providing a 
private work area. 

Posters : unusual, bright, colorful and related to 

NOW. Does not include typical study prints 
used for bulletin boards for social studies 
etc.- or things like a map .of the United States* 



ERIC 



3» REWARDS: A reward system is operating in the classroom if the 
teacher consistently rewards the students for their 
academic and social behaviors. 

/ a» Academic beh a viors include reading,, writing, arithmetic, etc. 

b* Social behaviors include sitting at desk ready to work, 

raising one's hand; behaviors that are 
associated with "good citizenship". 

* The reward system may be used for the class as a group, 
« and/or for individual children* 

A reward is earned by the child when he completes a 
certain amount of work or when his social behavior is 
appropriate. A teacher may be rewarding children for 
academic behaviors only, social behaviors only, or for 
both academic behaviors and social behaviors ♦ • 
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^•^ ^' Individual Reward s: Examples: Johnny gets a checkmark 
for coini^lGting his math assignment; The teacher 
praises Sally for returning to- her seat. 

c. Rewards =?roioj__Behavior; Example: "Everyone came in the 

room quietly, so you each get a cookie" or 
'Boys and Girls, that was great.'" 

d. Teachers may use one or more of the following types of 
• rewards: 

Checkmarks or Sf-nrs; may be obser\'ed on card on 

child's desk, or V7ritten on his work. 

Food, Praise. Smile, Touch; given by the teacher, 
following a specific task or behavior by the child. 

Activities and Privile^Ps; games, painting, listening 
to pcords, etc. Look for posted list of rewards 
available; listen for verbal statements by teacher. 
If students have schedules, look at these for special 
activities which follow academic work. 

Tokens: watch to see if children are collecting 
tokens such as poker chips, play money, etc. 

Tangibles: include any objects such as toy cars, 
yoyos, trinkets which are non-edible and which are 
given to the child to keep. 

£,ree Time: child is given an amount of time to engage 
in something he chooses and wants to do. 

e. Choice of Reward! Evidence that children have some chance to 

choose their own reward and that rewards are not always 
selected by the teacher. Examples of clues that children 
have a choice are things like "Free Time"; a list of 
activities to choose from; or the teacher asking the 
child what he would like to do. 

f. Reward Menu .! a list of activities, privileges froni which the 

dhildren can choose for their "Frefi'iTime". 

4. CONTRACTS: 

A contract is any verbal or written communication between the 
teacher and student which specifies the work to be done by the 
student and the reward which will follow the completed work. 
The child s completed work is- checked by the teacher before he 
gets the reward. Contracts should be stated pos itively — not 
In the form of threats. Example: 20 addition problems completed 
by child, teacher checks off work quickly, child gets to 
play checkers for 10 minutes. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCT ION 

a. DjjLfarent level tasks: The essential feature is that all 
students are nqt doing the same work in the same reading book, 
or the same worksheet in math, or the same activity in any 
given subject area. Different level tasks moans, for example, 
the Johnny works on a multiplication worksheet, Billy works on 
an addition worksheet and Jane works vith counting sticks. All 
are working on math, but at their o\m level, 

b. Indi^uai_Schedjiies: Check "Yes'-' to this item if each child 
has a "tailor-made" list of tasks and activities to be completed 
during a portion of the day. 

ft. Check "Yes" to this item only if the tailor-made schedule includ 
at least one task which the child does <?ith another child or . 
group of children" (group tasks), one of more tasks the child 
does by himself (individual) and times for rewards. (It is 
possible to check "Yes" to item 5b and "No" to item 5c. 

MATERIALS ; 

In order to observe the materials present in the room, you are 
going to have to really move around the room and discretely peek.' 



APPfeNDIX X 

IMPLEMENTATION CHECKLIST SCORING CRITERIA 



REVISED Bk„SMENTATION CHECK LIST SCORING nRTTF.RTA _ j^^e 1972 
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Items 
la 



Poinf.s 



lb 
Ic 
2 

3a 
3b 
3c 
3d 



3e 
3f 
4 

5a 
5b 
5c 
5d 



+1 for each large, small, and /or Individual 

0 for total group only 

+1 for change in room arrangement drawing 
on post checklist 

1 point for each Activity Center 
Yes 

+1 for each acceptable item to 
maximum of 5 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

+1 for each except either stars or 

checkmarks or tokens = 1 point only 
Free time =2 

Activities and Privileges = 1 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes on both a and b = 2 

0 if only one (a or .b) is checked 

Yes ^ . . " 

Yes 

Yes • - 
Yes 



Materials = 5 points maximum for each of the 
5 categories for maximum of 25 
Library Section— all options have to be 
checked to get 5 

Audio Visual -Section— equipment and software 
both must be checked to receive 1 point e.g 
Tapes and Tape Recorder; Records and Player 



A maximum 
6 maximum 
1 

5 maximum 

1 

1 

1 



8 maximum 
1 



1 
1 
1 
1 



25 



60 TOTAL POINTS 
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IMl'LEMENTATION CHECKLIST SCORING--continued 



Because raw scores on the implementation checklist did not equally represent 
each component of this system (Room Environment, Behavior Management and 
Individualized Instruction), points were weighted so that a teacher who 
implemented an individualized instruction system, for instance, would receive 
the same degree of credit as a teacher who added materials and changed her 
room arrangement. The intent was to make the changes made on any item of 
the checklist more evenly reflected in the participant's checklist score^ 

Total Possible Total Possible 
. : Raw Score Weight Weighted Score 

Component: Room Environment 
Checklist. Items: 

1. Room Arrangement 

2. Room Environment 41 X 1 41 
6. Materials 

Component: Behavioj: Management 
Checklist Item: 

3. Rewards 13 X 3 = 39 

Component: Individualized 
Instruction 
Checklist Items: 

4. Contracts 

5, Individualized Instruction — — ^ ^ -36 

60 116 
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APPENDIX XI 
OBSERVER TRAINING MATERIALS 



INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTER 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 



1031 SOUTH BROADWAY — SUITE 623 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA / A USOE PROJECT 
LOS ANGELES. CALIFORNIA 90015 747-9308 



OBSERVER TRAINING PROGRAM 



Introduction : 



A classroom atmosphere is so complex and variable that an objective 
description can only be obtained by trained observers. Reliable 
observation requires the ability to focus on vjhat is to be observed 
and to precisely record the observation. 

This training sequence has been designed to facilitate the acquisition 
of precise observational skills by providing practice in selecting 
specific variables, seeing them and recording them. The training'' 
sequence also provides clear definitions of the variables to be 
observed in order to promote maximum understanding and agreement 
among observers. 



The Training Sequence ; (Four Steps) 

1* OPEnATIONAL DEFINITIONS and the BEHAVIOR CHECKLIST : (See Appendices VIII, IX) 

The checklist will eventually be useo in the actual classroom 
observations. The definitions are designel to clarify the 
terms and sections on the checklist; Please read these 
over concurrently so you. are thorou^hlv familiar with them 
before you begin Step #2* - 

2* VISUAL PRESENTATION and SCRIPT ; (Slides 1^39) 

■ The slid.es and script provide a discussion of the meaning 
of .each variable on the checklist. Read the script carefully 

.as "you view, each slide. Fill in the answers on your script J 
for each test slide. Here is a good opportunity for discussion. 
, After each test slide, check your answers with the trainer, ; 
ask questions, make comments! • ! 

3. TEST VISUALS ; 'Slides 41-61) ' ' I 

These visuals are to be used with the actual checklist. Fill 

in the answers as you observe each slide.' Do not discuss ! 

these slides or answers until you complete the entire test j 

and have checked your answers with the answer key. , ' A 

4* CLASSROOM OBSERVATIONS (Using the Checklist) : 

This last step in the training procedure involves using the 

behavior checklist in *an actual live classroom setting, 1 
(See ''Helpful Hints" handout and GOOD LUCKI) ' 



HELPFUL HINTS FOR OBSERVATION DAY: 



Before You Go: 

-Memorize the-.Operat ional Definitions 
-Become Familiar v/ith the Behavior Checklist 



While You Are in the Classroom: 

-Greet the teacher. Introduce yourself and 
say you are the observer from the "Structuring 
the Classroom'' Evaluation project. Tell the teacher 
to continue v;hatever she's doing, that you vvould 
'just 1 ike to look around a bit. 

-Take a Few Minutes to "Get a Feel for the Room"- - 
Just v/atch what is goi: -n. 

-Spend -f of your observation time focusing on the 
DYNAMICS OF STUDENT-TEACHER INTERACTION (Pages 
2 and 3 of Checklist) 

-Spend i of your observation time focusing on 
ROOM ARRANGEMENT AND MATERIALS (Pages 1 and k 
of Checkl ist) 

-Move around the room as much as possible without 
disturbing children and teacher^ 

-•V/rlte down comments-especial ly if you have any 
doubts about what you observe. 
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APPENDIX XII 
STUDENT INFORMATION SHEET 
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STRUCTURING THE CLASSROOM FOR SUCCESS 
STUDENT INFORMATION SHEET 



1) Code Ho» , , / 

2) Age: 18-22 31-^0 

23-30 Over kO ____ 

3) Sex: M F 

k) Classroom Teaching Experience; Yes N o 

If Yes> number of years , , . , , 

Regular education _ ^_ _ 

Special education Handicap Area 



Grade level 

5) Do you intend to obtain a credential? 

Elementary . 
Secondary , 
Special Education 
Other - 
None 

6) Number of Education courses taken ^ 

Nurrf>er of Psychology courses taken . 




APPENDIX XXll 



LETTER TO SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
(HACIENDA-LA PUENTE) 



ERIC 
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. IuSTRUCTIO!J?j, MATERIALS CENTER 
SPi;CI?iL EDUCATION 

1031 South Broadv/ay — Suite 623 

Univorsity Southern California/ h USOE PROJECT 
Los Angelos, Caiifornifi 90015 747--9308 

September 13, 1971 



Mrs. June Jones 
La Subida fiChool 
15444 Regalado 

Hacienda Heights, California 91745 
Dear Mr^;. Jones: 

In October 19, 20, and 21, 1971 the Instructional 
Materials Center for Special Education v;ill bo presenting 
a v/orkshon to 40 elen^entary teachers fron\ regular and 
special clashes in the Hacienda La Pucnte School District. 
Enclosed ate letters of invitation to the regular and 
special class teachers in your school* VJould you please 
see that each teacher receives one? We are asking the 
teachers to volunteer to participate in the workshop to 
evaluate a media package v;hich v;e have developed. 

The media package is designed as an inse^rvicc program for 
educators who are , seeking nev; v/ays to make classroom 
learning more effective and enjoyable. The package 
contains six short slide-tape shows dealing with: 

1. Classroom environment 

2* Creating activity centers. 

3. T'rinciples of b€>havior 

4. 'Behavior management in the classroom 

5. Selection and sequencing of instructional materials 

A prog;:ammed exercise accompanies each slide-tape show, 
and a bibliography" of additional sources for further ideas 
is included. 

We would also like to have up to ten eleme. uUry school 
principals involved in the workshop. The three sessions 



This project was supported in part by a grant from 
the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, U.S. 
^Office of Education V7hich is gratefully acknowledged. 
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M>.*s. June Jones 
Page 2 



Will be cippiroxiinately one and one half hours in length ■ 
cuch. plr.ci-i and tima of the wrkshons wi3 i be " 

cmnounced at a later date. 

If you aro interested in pcirticipating, please complete 
the attcichod form and return it to: 

IKCSE 

1031 5;outh Broadway 

Los Angeles, California 90015 

Note: Rogiptration of principals will bo limited, so 

please nail your application as soon as possible. 
Closing date for application is Septeir'.ber 27, 1971. 
Your application will bo confirmed" )5y7)o"boFeF~r7~^* 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 

Car a B. Volkmor 
Project Coordinator 



I would like to participate 
October 19, 20, and 21. 
Name 



in the IMCSE vrorkshop on 



School Address 



APPENDIX XIV 



LETTER TO CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
(HACIENDS-LA PUENTE) 
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Letto.r to Clafjsroom Toachers 



Dear Teacher; 



V7G are loo.'cing fox 40 voluntoers from reaulcir and Gpccial 
education— cleinontary levol— to partioipato in tho 
eva3.ua tion of a iriedia product dciveioped by Ii'lCSy:/USC for 
teacher inservica. 

Hacienda La Puente Unified School District v;as selected 
fror.T a number of districts who responded to our vecent 
announcement in tho I.",CSK Con-.n-iunicator. Youj: district 
will be the first to field tect' the" v.iedia padkage. 

Take a moment to consider these queotions: 

Are you interested in creating a more stimulating . 
learning environment in the ciassrooni? 

Would you like your students to find learning a joyful 
and rewc;rding experience? 

Have you wondered hov; to successfully individualize 
instruction for your students? 

Do you ever feel you are at your "wits end" because it 
seems you spend more time trying to control some 
children than you do teaching them? 

Are you looking for effective v;ays to help children 
learn to manage their own behavior? 

If you ansv;ered "YES" to any of the questions above, vre 
think you will be interested in participating in a work- 
shop to evaluate our media package called "Structuring the 
Classroom for Success." 

Description of tho Media Package 

The media package we have developed provides direct 
answers to teachers who are seeking new ways to make 
classroom learning more effective and more enjoyable. The 
package contains six short slide- tape shows dealing with: 



ERiC 



This project was supported in part by a grant from 
the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, U.S. 
Office of Education which is< gratefully acknowledged. 
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Letter to Classroom TeacherK - Paga 2. 

1. Classroom env.ironmerit 

2. Creating activity ccntaro 
3.. Principles of beiKivio.r 

4. Behavior jnanacoiaeirc in the classroom 

5» Selection and sequencing of inf;tructional n^aterials 

A prograrjiTAed exercise accoirvpanies each ^:;lide-•tape shov/, 
and a -bibliography of additional sources for further ideas 
is included. 

The Workshop 

We will be holding a three^-ses^sion wor]:shop in your 
district on October 19, 20, and^ 21, 1971, Each fiession 
will be approximately one and one half hours in length • 
The place and time of the workshop v^ill be announced at a 
later time. 

If you are interested in attending, here are three things 
to conslde'r: 

!• V7e will be making one brief (10-15 inin,) visit to 
your classroom during tl^e tv^o vjeeks prior to the 
workshop. 

2. We will return to visit your classroom during the 
v;eek of Jloveraber 25, (The visit is for the purpose 
of observing the class. The observer will not 
interrupt it, ) 

3, Participation in all three workshop sessions is 
necessary. 

Now, if you are still interested, here is how to apply. 
Complete the form below, tear off and mail to: 

IMCSE 

1031 South Broadway 

Los Angeles, California 90015 

Note: Workshop registration is limited to 40 teachers, so 
mail your application as soon as possible. Closing 
date for application is September 27, 1971 . 

Your application will be confirmed by October 1, 1971. 
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Letter to Classroom , Teachers Page 3. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Cara B, Volkiv.or 
Project Coordinator 

Bill Sandison, Director, Special Ed, 

John Clonts, Assistant Superintendent 



Ncime 

School Address 



Special Ed. 
Regular Ed. 



Handicap area 
Grade Level 
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APPENDIX XV 
LETTER TO RURAL COORDINATOR 



mc 



i 

J 



April 17, 1972 



]h\ Loo Dt nnndoval 
Director of Special 5;crvices 
V.O. nox tJ5 

Standaril, California S!)373 



))ear Iz*.o: 

We arc hnppy that you arc intercstecl in nnrticipatinj; 
in the field tentinp. o( oux rscdia pnckni^c, ''Structurinp, 
the Cl.iGi^roorn for Success." VJe aro cncloainj- the 
following;; ito.;'.is! 

!• Evaluat: ;n format and calendar 
2* Sannlc letter of invitation 
3# Hedia product description. 

The evaluation fornat outlines what \h\ vould need frop. 
you and what the Iristructionol rXatcrial;; Center would 
provide. Please read this over and lot uij know your 
reactions . 

The sample letter of invitation is for obtaining teacher 
volunteers. If after reading the evaluation requirciunnts 
you arc still interested in participating, the letter of 
invitation should be circulated soon to all of your elenio.ntary 
special education teachers so that volunteerf: can be identified 
before fibhool ends in June. Please do not circulate the 
evaluation fonaat - this is four your information. 

Please feel free to call us collect ref.ardinfi your participation 
and any questions you taay have* 

Sincerely, 



Cara B. Volkraor 
Project Coordinator 



Marilyn Hf^gins 
RcBcardi Associate 
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YOm\T FOR l^ALL 1972 VALUATION OF 
''SXUUCXURIKG IllK CI.*\SSROOM 
POR SUGCKSS** 



In order Lo cva]iiaLo Lhc of fccLivcnoss of. tho auLo-insLrucLional 
media package in enablinR t:oacIicrs to implcmcuL ideas in Liicir 
classrooms, v/c have developed tuo evaluaLion insLriuiienLs : 

a. a pre/posi: La*:(: to measure conLenL mastery 

b. an observation checklist focusing on observablos' 
in the classroom 

For your participation in the evaluation of the media product, 
we would need: 

1. six teachers (volunteers) wiio v/ould like to view 
the package and try out some of the ideas in their 
classrooms. -(See .^closed sample invitation for 
teachers) 

2*. the comraitt-nient of someone in your district or county 
to act as a liaison person and 

a. select .an impartial person to be trained by 
IMCSK staff to act as the classroom observer 
in each of the six teachers* classrooms, 
(observer may be graduate student, housewife, 
teacher aide, etc*) 

b. handle distribution of the media packages and 
collect the evaluation data for us. 

IMCSE- PROJECT STAFF WILL: 

1. train the observer (we will pay travel expenses and 

hourly rate for observation time) 

2. supply. 3 media paclcages (visuals and tapes) and 6 sets 
of the consumable guidebook materials which the teachers 
may keep. 

3. supply enough copies of the pretest, post test, pre and 
post observation checklists for each teacher. 

4. analyze the data obtained from the pre/post tests and 
observation checklists 

5. give one media package (visuals ahd tapes) and complete 
set of guidebook materials to district or county upon 
completion of evaluation. 
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EVALUATION TIMii LINE: 



May-June 1972 



1. circulate letter oi: invitation to possible 
special education teacher participants. • 

2. secure names of volunteers and send names to 
IMCSE 



June-Aug. 1972 3, 



meet with IMC project staff for purpose of 
observer training and introduction to the 
package and its uses (this \70uld involve 
1 day some time during the suiiiiner months) 



SEFr-DEC. 1972 
See Attached 
Calendar Pages 



4. observer v/iU conduct a 15.m3;n,. nre-observation 
in each of the s5,x teaclier volunteer classroonis 

5. district liaison person collects pretests - 
from all six teachers before giving them 
the media package 

6. each teacher keeps media package for 
viewing on their c;>ni for a period of 
two-three weeks 

7. district liaison person collects the 
post test from each teacher and the meaia 
package, (teachers may keep the printed 
materials) 

8. observer will conduct a 15 min. post observation 
of each of the six- teacher volunteer classrooms 

9. district liaison person forwards to BICSE all 
pre tests, post tests, pre and post observation 
checklists and 2 of the 3 media packages. The 
3rd media package and a new set of all printed 
guidebook materials will remain with the district 
or county permanently. 



"STRUCTURING THE CLASSROOM FOR SUCCESS" 
INSTRUCTI0^:AJ, mat IALS center for SPECIAL EDUCATION 
1031 South Broadway Suite 623 
Los Ange1.es, California 90015 



PROJECT STAFF: 



Cara Volkmor, Project Coordinator 
Anne Langstaff, Pxoject Consultant 
Marilyn Higgins, Research Associate 
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1) PreObservation of all teachers. 
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14 
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'^2) Administer Collect pretest 
from Teachers #1,2, & 3. 
3) Leave media packages with • 
Teachers //1, 2, & 3. 






1 

:k5> 


£2 


1 
! 

1 

^^1 


Zo 



3 




5 • & 



35 



28 



^ 1) By Oct. 16 collect posttests 

& media packages from 

Teachers //I, 2, ct 3. 
^ 2) By Oct. 20, administer & collect 

pretests from Teachers #4,5,&6. 
3) Leave media packages with 

Teachers #4, 5, &6. 



^ T t^j 



6 



)2 



pa 



31 



A6 



1^ 



;r5 



2 

-7 <, 



r 



Z~T7 



!7 



,24 



IS 



■^Post Observations of Teahhers 1,2,3J 



^5 



^ Administer and collect posttest \ 
*^and collect media packages from | 
Teachers j?4, 5, & 6. 



1 



^ Post Observations of Teachers 4,5,6 



INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTER 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 



1031 SOUTH BnOADWAY— SUITE 623 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHtlRN CALIFORNIA / A USOE PROJECT 
LOS ANGGLES. CALIPORNIA 90 015 747-9308 



SMPLi: LEmiii pF_i!^\moo:oj]w^ to farttcipate 

IN FIELD TKSTINP OF STR''CT"Rjr("ri;F: C.T^\SSU06m ' 

FOR S!'cci;s"s - 



Dear Teacher: 

We are looking for volunteers from special education— elemfnitary level- 
to participate in the evaluation of a media" product developed by IMCSEA'SC 
as a self-instructional package for teacher inservice. You will be one 
of the first to field test the media package v7hirh will- soon be 
disseminated nationally. The evaluation will begin shortly aft-^r 
school begins in September, but we need to know who will participate 
before the end of June. 

Take a moment to consider these questions: 

Are you interested in creating a more stimulating learning 
environment in the classroom? 

Would you like your students to find learning a joyful and 
rewarding experience? 

Have you wondered how to successfully individualize instruction 
for your stut entsj 

Do you ever feel you are at your "wits end" because it seems you 
spend more time trying to control some children than you do 
teaching tl ~? 

Are you looking for effective wcys to help children learn to 
manage their own behavior? 

If you answered "YES" to any of the questions above, we think you will 
be interested in participating in the evaluation of our media packa(>e 
called "STRUCTURING T' ^ E CLASSROOM FOR SUCCESS' .' 

Description of the Media Package 

The media package we have developed provides direct answers to teachers 
who are seeking new ways to make classroom learning more effective and 
more enjoyable. The package contains six short fllmstrips "ealing with: 

CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT, CREATING ACTIVITY CENTERS, PRIKCIPL'^S 
OF BEHAVIOR, BEHAVIOR MANAGEMENT IN THE CLASSROOM and 
SELECTION AND SEQUENCING 0? INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



A prograimMed exerci.5o accompanies each filmstrip and a hiblio'>raphy of 
additional sources for furUier ideas is included. 

£i^£l4.a*Ll2rL.^^i:™9.t_l >IJl2.tJi£_Ke ed .Fr ptn Y qu : 

You will receive the media pocknge for a period of two weeks to view 

on your own. You may keep fhe. guidebook exercises and resource information: 

the fxlmstrips and tapes are to be returned at the end of the two-week 

period. 

If you are interested, here are three things to consider: 

1. an impartial observer will be making one brief 
(15-20 min.) visit to your classroom before you 
receive the package. 

2. The same observer will return to visit your classroom 
three weeks after you return the package, (This visit 
is for the purpose of observing the class. The observer 
will not interrupt it.) 

3. You must agree to view all six filmstrips and complete the 
guidebook sections on your own over the two week period. 

Now, if you are still interested, here is how to apply. Complete 
the form below, tear off and mail to: 



Note: Registration is limited to six teachers, so mail your appliration 
I-; as soon as possible. Closing date for applications is 



Your application will be confirmed by_ 
Thank you for your cooperation. 
Sincerely, 



Cara B. Volkmor 
Project Coordinator 
IMCSE 



Nam e 
Schoo l 

Home Address 



Grade Level 



Handicap Area 
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APPENDIX XVI 
LETTER TO RURAL TEACHER VOLUNTEERS 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTER 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 
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^1031 SOUTH BROADWAY-^ SUITE 623 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERrTcALIFORNJA 
LOS ANGELES. CALIFORNIA 90015 



A USOE PROJECT 
747-9308 



June 1, 1972 



We are pleased that you volunteered to participate in 
the field testing of our media product "Structuring 
the Classroom for Success". You are one of a selected, 
few to evaluate this product across the country before 
it is distributed nationally. STRUCTURING THE CLASSROOM 
FOR SUCCESS is a self-instructional package consisting 
of six filmstrips, tapes and related guidebook which 
provide specific ideas on classroom environment, activity 
centers, behavior management and sequencing instructional 
materials. 

We ai'e planning to place a media, package vith you for a 
two-week period after school begins in the Fall. Before 
we do,, here is a reminder of the ccTjnitment ue are looking 
for from you; 



1.' 



2. 



agreement to view all' six films trips and read through 
the guidebook during the t\^o-wcek period that the 
media package is in your possession. (We estimate 
it will take a minimum of 4 hours to view all the 
■filmstrips and read the guidebook). 

willingness to aliow an impartial observer to visit 
your classroom for a short time before and after 
you view the media package. 



3. we will also ask that you take a short pre arid post 
test based on the content of the filmstrips. This 
test is designed to let us know whether the package 
is teaching the concepts we hope it will. The test 
will be scored by us and the results- are for our 
^ information only . 

If you are sure that you will *be able to fully meet these 
commitments In the Fall, please return the enclosed card. 
If we do riot hear from you, we will assume that you are 
no longer interested. 



I 



Page Two 
June 1, 1972 



We will be in contact with' you in September either directly 
'^r through regarding the exact dates 

'^hat you will be receiving the package. 

We anticipate that this will be a rewarding experience 
for you and are looking forward to your reactions to 
the product we have developed. 

Sincerely, 



Cara B. Volkinor 
Project Coordinator 

Marilyn Higgina 
Research Associate 



5' 
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APPENDIX XVII 
TEACHER INFORMATION SHEET 



STRUCTURING THE CLASSROOM FOR SUCCESS i62. 
■TEACHER INFORMATION SHEET 



I) *5^e Mo. 



2) . je: Under 23 • 3i-i!;0 



23-30 Over ',■0^ 

3) Sex: M F 

^) Classroom Teaching Experience: 

Number of years 



Regular education^ Handicap Area 



Grade level_ 

5) Do you hold a credential? Yes 

El ementa ry_ 

Seconda ry^ 



No 



Special Education 
Other 



6) Number of Education courses taken beyond requirement for 
credentia 1 



1-5 

6 or more 



Number of graduate Psychology courses taken 

0, 

1-5" 



6 or more 



number of inservice programs attended in last 3 years 



0 

l-5_. 

6 or more 
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APPENDIX XVIII 



CONTENT SEQUENCE: SAMPLE I 



CONTENT SEQUENCE; SAMPLE I 



Day 1 — This session was conducted ofi the first class meeting. 

a. The students were gj,ven the following information: 

We are asking your cooperation in participating in a 
research study designed to evaluate the effectiveness 
of a pilot version of a media package being developed 
by the Instructional Materials Center, University of 
Southern California. The project is funded by the 
United States Office of Education, and its purpose is to 
create an auto-instructional media package for teachers 
and students — an instructional sequence that teachers 
and students can use on their own. 

During the next few class meetings we will be going through 
the instructio-^al sequence entitled "Structuring the 
Classroom for , cess." There will be no discussion of 
the content until all of the sessions are completed. We 
are, however, interested xn your suggestions, so save any 
comments and ideas you may. have until the end. You may 
ask .questions at any time for clarification in following 
the directions given. It is important that you attend 
each session. 

You have each been given a folder; the folder contains 
evaluation sheets on which you can record* your comments 
following each session. There is also a Student Information^ 
Sheet which you are asked to complete now. You will notice 
that a space is provided on the sheet for a code nuiijber* 
Please remember the number you used because you will 
be asked to use it again. This procedure will insure that 
you remai\i anonymous throughout the study. 

b. .The information sheets were collected. 

• c. Item one of the pretest was handed to each student. 
These instructions were given: "Please write your 
code number on this sheet. You will be given five 
minutes for this task." 

d. Item one was then collected at the end of the five minute 
period . 

e. ^ a remainder of the pretest was handed out to the 
students. The instructions at the top of the page were 

read aloud to the students. There were also told, "On 
the open ended questions write down as many things as you 
can think of quickly, and then go on" to the other questions*" 
After thirty minutes all tests were collected; students 
were first reminded to check to see that they had put 
their code number on the test* 
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Day 2 



Day 3 



Day 4 



Day 5 



f . The introduction to the guidebook was handed out; students 
were given time to rsad it. 

' g. Slide sequence 1 — Overview was shown. 

h. Students we're asked to keep all handouts in their foiders 
and to bring their f-^lders to class the next day. 



a. Slide sequence II — Room environment was presented; the 
accompanying guidebook section was handed to the students 
who V7ere instructed to complete the exercises and check 
their answers. 

b. Slide sequence Ill—Creating Activity Centers was shown; 
students completed the accompanying guidebook section. 



a. Slide sequence IV — Behavior Management Principles was 
shown; students completed the accompanying guidebook 
section. 

b. Slide sequence V — Behavior Management in- the Classroom 
was presented; students completed' the appropriate 
portion of the guidebook. 



a. Slide sequence VI — Selecting and Sequencing Instructional 
Materials was presented; students completed the 
accompanying guidebook section. 



a. Slide sequence I-rOverview was shown for review. 

b. The posttest was administered; procedures were identical 
to those used for the administration of the pretest . 

c. Evaluation sheets were collected from the students, and 
discussion followed. 



1 
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CONTENT SEQUENCE: SAMPLE II 
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Session 1 

a. The participants were given the following information: 

You have volunteered to participate in a research study 
designed to evaluate the effectiveness of a pilot version 
of a media package being developed the Instructional 
Materials Center for Speciad Education, University of 
Southern California The project is funded by the United 
States Office of Education, and its purpose _5 to create 
an auto-instructional media package for teachers and students- 
an instructional sequence that teachers and students can 
use on their own. When the package for teachers and students 
is finished it will be disseminated nationally c You will 
be presented with a great many techniques in the slide- 
tape shows. These techniques have been used successfully 
in many types of classrooms. Now, we are interested in 
whether the media package itself can effectively teach 
these techniques and help teachers to implement them in 
their classrooms. This is why we are here. 

During this workshop you will see the entire media package. 
You will see all types of children — those in regulaL class- 
rooms, some in special education classrooms from seriously 
emotionally disturbed to deaf and hard of hearing. You 
will also see a wide variety of classroom facilities. The 
ideas we are presenting work with all children in all 
settings. 

Keep in mind as you view the slide-tape shows that you are 
seeing total programs in operation — the ideal. These 
programs did not happen overnight, but resulted fr^m teachers 
and children making gradual changes in small steps. 

At the end of the woikshop you wxll be asked to indicate 
those ideas from the media package that you think you 
might like to try in your classroom. 

Since this is a research project, we cannot answer any 
questions on the content, or hold any discussion until the 
entire program is completed • You will have an opportunity 
to indicate whether you would like to participate in a 
follow-up discussion at the end of November. During the 
workshop you may ask questions at any time for clarification 
in following the directions given. It is important that you 
attend each of the sessions* 

We will now circulate a list of the names of all the partic- 
ipants* Beside each name is a number which is your code 
number for the proje-'>t. When the list comes to you, please 
circle your number and remember it as you will be asked 
to use it throughout the workshop. This procedure v\ill 
'insure that you remain anonymous throughout the study* 
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Session 1 — continued 



b. The Teacher Information Sheets were handed out and 

participants were asked to complete these and identify 
themselves by their code number. The information sheets 
were collected. 



c. Item one of the pretest was handed to each participant. 
These instructions were given. "Please write your code 
number on this sheet. You will be given five minutes for 

. this task." 

d. Item one was collected at the end of the fiv^ minute period, 

e. The remainder of the pretest was handed out to the partic- 
ipants.- Tlie instructions at the top of the page were read 
aloud to the participants. They were also told, "On the 
open-ended questions write down as many things as you can 
think of quickly, and then go on to the other questions." 
After thirty minutes all tests were collected; participants 
were reminded to put their code numbers on the test. 

f . Folders containing the schedule for the workshop and tHe 
Introduction to the guidebook were handed out. Participants 
were given time to read these materials. 

g. Slide Sequence I — Overview was shown. 

h. Slide Sequence II — Room environment was presented: :he 
accompanying guidebook section was handed out to .tie 
participants who were instructed to compler.e the exercises 
and check their answers. 

i. It was suggested that" particiDP,ntB keer^ all h.ondouts in 
their folders and bring the folders to'^the remaining 
sessions of the wcr'^shop. 



Session 2 



a. Slide Sequence III — Creating Activity Centers was shown; 
participants completed the , accompanying guidebook section. 

b. Slide Sequence IV — Behavior Management Principles was 

shown; participants* completed the appropriate gu-'iebook 1 

section. . 

c. 31ide Sequence V — Behavior Management in the Clasnroom was 1 
shown; participants completed the accompanying guidebook ! 
section. i 

s 



Slide Sequence VI~Selecting and Sequencing Instructional 
Materials was shown; participants completed the accompanying 
guidebook section. 

Slide Sequence I — Overview was shown for review. 

Teacher Contract Sheets (attached) were completed in 
duplicate by the teacher participants. One copy was 
collected. Teachers were asked to indicate their desire 
for a follov7-up session at the end of Novemt ^* by writing 
this at bottom of the contract copy which was turned in. 

The posttest was administered; procedures were identical 
to those used for the administration of the pretest. 

Five Teachfer Activity Log Sheets were 
distributed to each teacher participant to assist them 
in recording their methods and reactions during the 
implementation phase. 

A giudebook supplement for teachers • (attached) containing 
some specific suggestions for how to start to implement 
new ic^as in the classroom and sample student daily work 
schedules were handed to the teachers. 

Participants were given blank pieces of paper on which they 
were requested to write open-ended evaluations of the media 
package. They were told that they could either turn them 
in at that time or return them by mail. 
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A. 



Indicate at least one or more techniques which you are 
not presently doing that you inteno to initiate by 
May 15, 
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B. Check the items which describe techniques you are presently 
using, or ;vould like to Improve. 



Would Like 
to 

Initiate 



Am Would Like 

Presently To Improve 
Doing or Extend 



1. 



Create an 
classroom 



^n*' or "Decentralized!' 
includes the follov/ing 
characteribcics: a) furniture arranged, 
for large groups, small groups, and in- 
dividual utes, b) achievement or task 
area distinct from other areas of room, 
and c) activity centers (two oi more) 
established which provide students v/ith 
direct access to materials. 



Increase the amount of stimulation and 
variety in the classroom environment as 
evidence by the presence in the classroom 
of novel materials such as: easy chair, 
lamp, area rug, nr.^.jiles, cushions, posters, 
individual study carrels, etc. 



3. Implement a behavior management system wJiich 
includes: a) teacher rewarding positive 
behaviors and/or appropriately consequating 
unacceptable behavior, b) student choice of 
rev/ard. 



Implement a contract system for student 
performance, including aU^ of the following 
features: a) teacher initiates verbal or 
written contracts with individual students 
and/or revises or changes stated contract, 
b) teacher (or aide) checks off student's 
work upon completion, and c) rewards are 
given and are contingent upon task completion. 



5. Provide students with individualized schedules 
or daily programs which include: a) group 
tasks or activities, b) individual tasks or 
activities and c) choice or free time. 



6. Increase the number of materials and equipement^- 
(Arts and Crafts, Audio-Visual, Games, Science, 
Library) in use in the classroom. 



Signature^ 
School 



I would like to attend a follow-up meeting to discuss the ideas ( ) Yes f ) No 
and techniques presented i.: the media package. v / 



f would like a consultant to visit, my class after May 19. 



-l- 



A. 



Indicate at least one or rnore techniques which you are 
not presently doing that you intend to initiate by 
May 15, ■ 
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B. Check the items which describe techniques you are presently 
using, or v/ould like to improve. 



ERIC 



2. 



3. 



V/ould Like Am Would Like 

to Presently To Improve 

Initiate Doing or Extend 




"Create an "Open" or "Decentralized" 
classroom v-hich includes the following 
characteristics: a) furniture arranged 
for large groups, small groups, and in- 
dividual uses, b) achievement or task 
area distinct from other areas of room, 
and c) activity centers (tvio or more) 
established which provide students with 
direct access to materials. 



Increase the amount of stimulation and 
variety in the classroom environment as 
evidence by the presence in the classroom 




Implement a behavior management system v/fiich 
includes: a) teacher rev;arding positive 
behaviors and/or appropriately consequating 
unacceptable behavior, b) student choice of 
rev/a rd. 



4. Implement a contract system for student 

performance, including an of the follov/ing 
features: a) teacher initiates verbal or 
v/ritton contracts with individual students 
and/or revises or changes stated contract, 
b) teacher (or aide) checks off student's' 
work upon completion, and c) rewards are - 
given and are contingent upon task completion 



5. Provide students v/ith individualized schedules 
or daily programs which include: a) group 
tasks or activities, b) individual tasks or 
activities and c) choice or free time. 



o. Increase the number of materials and equipementj 
(Arts and Crafts, Audio-Visual, Games, Science 
Library) in use in the clasiiroom. 



.Signature. 



School 



I would like to attend a fol.Tow-up meeting to discuss the ideas ( ) Yes ( ) Ko 
and techniques presenteo in the media package. W fto 

I would Hke a consultant to visit .my , class. . .cer-Hay. .1^.. irr)rJilesi_ ^U-- :fJor 



I 
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Indicate at least one or more techniques which you are not 
presently doing. that you intend to initiate by November 15. 

Check t^e items v;hich describe techniques you are presently 
using, or would like to improve. 



Would Like } Am jWould Like 

To jPresently ]To Improve 

Initiate - Doing (or Extend 



Create an "Open" or "Decentralized" | 

classroom including the following i 

characteristics: * 

furniture arranged for large groups, j 

small qroup3, and .individual uses« i 

achievement or task area distinct { 

from ot^er areas of room. * 



activity centers (two or more) 
established whic^ provide students 
with direct access to materials. 



Incrcrise the crxjunt of stimulation 
and variety in the classroom environ- i 

ment as evidencri by the presence ! 

in the classroo^:i of novel materials i 

such as: cnsy chair, lamp, area i 

rug, [T^obiles, cushions, posters, | 
individual study carrels, etc. 



Lcplemjnt a behavior management 
system including: 

teacher rcv/srding positive behaviors 
and/or appropriately ccnsequating 
unacceptable behavior. 



ERIC 



b. 



Student choice of reward. 



Implement a contract sys*'3m for 
student psrforrfionce, including 
ijll of the follov/ing features: 

teacher initiates verbal or written 
contracts with individual students 
and/or revises or changes stated 
contract. 



b. teacher (or aide) checks off i-lcc-**. 
student's v;ork upon completion.^ 

c. xG-avdo c:.:-o^ given end a-,:^?. contin- 
goat upon task ccnple::ion# 
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^uld Like 


Am 


WOU 1 G LI KC 




To 


Presently 


To Improve 




Initiate 


Ooina 


or Extend 


5. Provide students with individual ized^ 






schedules or daily programs whic* 








include: 








a. group tasks or activities 









b. individual tasks or activities 



c. choice or free time j 






6. Increase-- the number of rriaterials 
and equipment (Arts and Crafts, 
Audio-Visual, Gam^s, Science, 
Library) in use in the classroom. 









Signature^ 
School 



I would like to attend a follow-up meeting to discuss the ideas ( ) Yes ( ) f-*o 
and techniques presented in the media package. 



I would like a consultant to visit my'^class after November 15* ( ) Yes ( ) No 
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STRUCTURING THE CLASSROOM FOR SUCCESS 
CONTENT OBJECTIVES 



\fter viewing each sound filmstrip and completing the tasks in each guidebook chapter, 
>articipants will be able to: 

0 Draw a room plan for an -elementary classroom including self-contained activity 
centers and an achievem, t core area. 

•) Identify the characteristics of an effective classroom learning environment 
. including: 

a) An "open" or "decentral Ized" classroom plan 

b) Conditions necessary for individualized instruction 

c) Rationale for establishing activity centers 

}) List characteristics or purposes .for and content of each of the following centers: 

a) Achievement Center 

b) Library Center 

c) Activity Games Center 

d) Arts and Crafts Center 

e) Science Center 

f) Audio-Visual Center 

0 Identify the defining characteristi of behavior patterns and reenforcers* 

5) Identify types of relnforcers including primary, tangible, token, social, intrinsic 
and "natural". 

5) Identify appropriate select ton , and use of relnforcers in the classroom learning 
situation. 

0 Identify the characteristics of a student- teacher contract and at least 3 ways 
that a contract may be modifiedi 

3) Identify the sequence of steps involved in planning individualized instruction. 

9) Identify statements which are written in behavioral terms. 

IP) Identify functions of a daily schedule and give examples of tasks which can be 

jincluded in a child's folder. \ 



S'TRUCTURING THE CLASSROOM FOR SUCCESS 
CLASSROOM IMPLEMENTATION OBJECTIVES 

After viewing each sound fllmstrip and completing the tasks in each 
guidebook chapter, teachers vyill be ready to begin to introduce the ' 
following techniques in their classrooms: 

!• Create an "open** or "decentral ized'* classroom including the 
following characteristics: 

a. Furniture arranged for large, small groups and individual 
uses, 

b. Achievement or task area distinct from other areas of room, 

c. Activity centers (two or more) established which provide 
students with direct access- to materials, j 

2, Increase the amount of st imulation and variety fn the classroom 
environment as evidenced by the presence in the classroom of 
novel materials such as: Easy chair, lamp, area rug, mobiles, 
cushions, posters, individual study carrels, etc, 

3. Implement a behavior management system includihy: 

a. Teacher rewarding positive behaviors and/or appropriately - 
consequating unacceptable behavior, 

b. Student choice or reward. 

h. Implement a contract system for student performance, including 
all of the following features: 

a. Teacher initiates verbal or written contracts with individual 
students and/or revises or changes stated contract, 

b. Teacher (or aide) checks off student*s work upon completion, 

c. Rewards are given and are contingent upon task completion, 

5* Provide students with individualized schedules or daily orograms 
which include: 

a. Group tasks or activities, 

b. "Individual tasks or activities, 

c. Choice or free time, 

6. Increase the number of materials and equipment (Arts and Crafts, 
Audio-Visual, Games, Science, LiLrrary) in use in the classroom. 
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THE OPEN CLASSROOH--SOHE IDEAS ON HOW TO START 



The open classroom is a place where learning is fun, challenging, 
arid activity based. In the slide shows you saw many ideas on the 
following areas: Room environment, activity centers, behavior 
management, seqi.'encing i nstruct i.onal material s. 

All of these breas are interrelated and necessary; howc»vcr, 
successful ch^»nges occur gradually, and you should, not expect 
to be able to make changes in all of these areas at once. 
Remember that change is often difficult; the starting point of 
change is discontent. If you were entirely satisfied with 
your classroom, you would not have -volunteered for this workshop 
so you have already passed the first stage. 

1. Choose the area you want to begin changing. 

2. After you decide where to begin, make a plan and discuss, 
it with a friend (preferably another teacher who 
attended the workshop), 

3. If you decide to..work first in the area of sequencing 
materials or behavior management, a helpful idea is to 
choose .10 minutes a day when you and your students 
try something new. You can then (as a starti ng- point) 
extend this to one day a week, etc. 

^i. If you decide to work in. the areas jf room environment ^ 
and activity centers introduce one change in furniture 
arrangement or one activity center with a few 'materials 
at first and gradually build on this. 

5» Don't throw out everything you are presently doingll 
Start by merely adding some new ideas, techniques, and 
materials to your existing classroom environment and 
program. 

The following guidebook index niay be helpful when planning. 

Furniture arrangement, page 1, chapter I! , 

I 

2. Purpose and function of centers, <page' chapter II 
3- Ideas for specific centers and -contents , chapter ill 



r 



k. Classification of reinforcers, page 2, chapter IV 

S* Teaching new behaviors, page 3, chapter IV 

6. Natural reinforcers, page 1, 2, chapter V 

7. flanaging group behavior, page 2, cnapter '* 

8. Contracts, page 3, chapter V 

9. Developing rewards, page chapter V 

10. Starting objectives, page 1, 2, chaptejMH^ 

11. Folders and schedules page 2, 3> chapter VI 

For "^urther information the best sources from the reference 
list are the books by Komme, Patterson, and Kohl. Homme and- 
Pa.tterson may be borrowed from IMCSE library and Kohl is available 
at any bookstore in paperback for $1*65. 

A few final words-- give the new idea enough time to take hold 
with your students. Don't give up too soon. V/riting down your 
plans, your successes and failures will h^lp you to gain insight 
into alternate approaches* 

I 

Good Luck! / 

\ 
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APPENDIX XX 
PRODUCT EVALUATION FORM 



r 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTER 



SPECIAL EDUCATION 

1031 South Brondv/ay— Suite 6,23 

University of Southern California / A USOE- Project 
Los Angeles, California 3OOI5 7^7-9'-<08 



Dear Teacher: 

Th^nk you for your participation in the field testing of our f 
media package Structuring the Classroom for Success. We wouli 
like to ask you to take a few more minutes of your time to 1 
answer some questions we have about how you used the packaqe / 
and your reaction to it. r ^ i 

The package will soon be available for general distribution 
and we hope that your convnents will help us to make any 
necessary improvements in the package and to make suggestions 
to others about how to use the package in the most valuable 
way. 

a) How did you use the package? 

( ) In the sequence suggested 
{ J In another sequence 



What sequence: 



( ) All at one time 

( ) Over a period of a few days 

( ) Over a period of a week or^more 



CorPinent: 



f^ld you view it more than once? 

( ) Yes ( ) Ko 
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Did you viev/ it? 

( ) Alone ( ) With one or two other people 

( ) With a group of people 
Comment: 



How did yon use the guidebook? 

( ) Looked it over 

( ) Read it once 

( ) Read i t & reread i t 



Comment : 



Were there sections in the Guidebook in which the ihforniation 
v/as insufficient or unclear? (Please be specific). 



Comments: 



c) V/hat ideas interested you enough to try them in your 
classroom? 



Did you try something new that was not specifically mentioned 
in the Guidebook? ( ) Yes ( ) No 



Comments: 



If you have implemented new ideas: 
making changes? 

Comments : 



How did you go about 
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How would you describe the response of yovir s'udf nts? 
Were there .any changes in their behriviar or attitudes? 

Comments: 



How would you rate your success? 

( ) great, super, terrific 

,( ) alnost there 

( 0 so-so 

( ) didn't make it 

\( ) d isaster 

Comments: 



If you ran into problems , what v/ou Id have helped? 

( ) more information 

( J a different approach on your part 

( ) more support from people around you 

( ) other 



Comments ; 



Do you plan to cont nue the implementations you have made? 
Comments: 



Do you plan to implement any further ideas? ( ) Yes ( ) No 
Comments: . 
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Scheduling of learning activities :s flexible; students are 
able to keep on with a project v;hich holds their interest 
and are not restricted by rigid time limits. Special 
purpose aress can be designated around the room where messy 
or noisy activities can be i<;olated, or vihere students can 
retreat for a quiet period of reading, thinking^ or listening. 
In these ways the classroom is made responsi.vvi to the 

, , and , of the students in it. needs 

interests 

In order to implement a system of individualized instruction. 
It is necessary to place in the classroom a wide variety of 
materials and activities from which the learners may select. 
Materials v^hich'appeal to all the sensory modalities: visual, 
auditory, tactual, kinesthetic, should be includf^d so as to 
increase the child's opportunity to acquire the skills, 
attitudes, and knowledge he v/ill need in the future. 

Children learn through touching, tasting, sharing, ^ (seeing 

and . Flexibility and novelty should be (listening 

inherent in many activities^ Children are curious about the (hearing 
phenomena of nature, the human body, machines and communication 
devices* The tools and elements for discovering and exploring 
these and the many other dimensions of the environment should 
be provided. 

I 

Learning should be spontaneous and personally relevant. 
Students learn from interacting with real objects and events 
such as planting seeds, and watching chicks hatch. Such 
activities give them practice in predicting and managing 

their and the chance to arrive at (environment 

their ov/n conclusions. Through first-hand experiences in (world 

sewing, woodv/orking and following recipes, they learn, for 

example, the practical application of mathematics. The 

objects and questions which children bring to the classroom 

can give the teacher valuable insights as to how to expand 

the learning resources of the room. Children develop a 

feeling of participation and belonging vjhen they see their 

work and their possessions displayed around the classroom* 

The materials available should always be related to the 

projects at hand. Placing too many materials around the 

room at one time may be confusing and may inhibit the 

novelty effect* 
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Children learn in ^vvays; this means that (different 

a variety of methods and techniques are necessary. Group (many 

instruction should be used v;hen it is the most efficient (individual 

method for a particular purpose, never because it is simply 

e:cpedient. Traditional classroom materials - the blackboard, 

textbooks and v/orkbooks - can be supplemented with equipment 

such as the typewriter, overhead projector, tape recorder 

and camera. Thus the number of v/ays the student can record, 

express, and communicate his perceptions and interpretations 

of the environment is increased* 



The open or ^ ^ ^ ^classroom can be decentralized 

structured around several ''centers"; this plan Is possible 
in the self-contained classroom and also in team teaching 
situations. The core of the room might be an area called 
the ^'Achievement Center'*. Here children engage In individual 

■ _i:asks calling for the use of books and academic 

paper and pencil materials. In large classrooms, this area 
can also function as a study hall. In all classrooms peer 
turoring situations can be arranged, fn subjects such as 
math, spelling, phonics and reading vjhere there is a need 
for drill or extended practice the teacher can plan exercises 
to be used v/ith tv/o or more studeni;s. Children can take turns 
acting as tutors. The tutor often gains as much as the child 
being tutored. 



Surrounding the Achievement Center, several self-contained 
Learning Activity Centers can be set up. Some ideas for 
the focus of these centers were shown in the si ides ♦ Give 
three examples of Activity Centers: 
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Mov/ suggest another nanie for each of these Centers; 

Library ^^—^^^..—^^^^^^^ 

Science 



Activity-Games 
Arts and Crafts 

Audio-Visual 



Hame Another Type of Center 



(fled i tat ion Center 
(Ouict Zone 

Research Center 

Creativity Center 

»'Do Your Own Thing'* 
Center 

Communicat ion 
Center 



Each center contains a choice of meaningful activities and 
specific materials planned and selected to match the interests 
and ability levels of the learners^ Sufficient Instructions 
are given so that students can function effectively in the 
centers with a minimum of teacher supervision. This means 
that the teacher must be skillful in evaluating the charac- 
teristics of particular instructional materials. The 
teacher helps the students schedule their time spent in 
center activities so that no one area becomes so crowded 
or noisy that productive learning cannot take place. Freedom 
v/?thout clearly established guidelines may result in chaos; 

children need telling them what behavior 

is expected of them, but they also need t o 

learn to manage tleir own behavior. Rules, established to- 
gether by teacher and students, are enforced by the teacher. 
The teacher must be able to clearly articulate the aims and 
objectives of classroom learning, and to establish performance 
criteria for individual students. The open classroom plan 
places the teacher in a new role. He may be seen as a resource 
person, or a facilitator of the learning process, rather than 
as a keeper of order and a dispenser of information. \/hile 
more informal interaction is encouraged, planning and limit 
setting are not abandoned by the teacher; in fact, these 
activities become more essential than ever. 



guidelines 
freedom 
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Such a classroom is on exciting place to bo; it is a place 
whore learning is dynamic and visible - v/hcrc learners are 
active - wliore positive consequences are the result of 
effort expended. An exciting classroom does not distract 
the learner if the taslcs vvhich are presented to him are as 

- ss the room itself* People who are (intcrcstincj 

absorbed in what they are doing screen out extraneous sights (challenging 
and sounds « 



V/hen the environment is regarded as a partner in learning 
the students share in creating their own learning environ- 
ment, and therefore are entitled to make - choices 
about how best to use it* They can experience meaningful 
interaction with other students, work alone, or with a 
small group. The teaclier*s responsibility is to assist 
and guide as the students learn how to learn. The system 
operates effectively only if the teacher trusts the students 
to make meaningful decisions about content, methods, and 
materials. 

Instruction can be self-paced and individualized 

This is not a new idea in education, but It gains relevancy 
when It is recognized that the Individual mode characterizes 
most of the learning which takes place In everyday life. 
Ceing stopped by the highway patrolman is an individual 
learning experience. Individualized instruction insures 
continuous progress for all students. The more able 
learners are not held back by the slower students in the 
class* 



The open classrooca presents a new challenge to both teacher 
and student. \/hen the challenge is met, students develop 
new patterns of sotf-motlvat ion; teachers grow and experience 
joy also. 
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Ill cr.eATIKG ACTIVITY CEirTEliS 
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students in the Achievement Center <i.?^ 

filn^strip or work on a 'op project J""l sl\uZf"" '"'f ' 

are^readino or worKin, inSiv^idia??; Z'^^^l;^^ 

rewardi^Fl^TiwTi^^ 

The Achievenient Center should be situated close to resource 

s 'T^rtLf L''---^ - ^^^^^ 

work checked. Each chi Id f.ori • ^ ? " ''"^'^'^ ^° ^^""^ ^is 
furniture c^„ L ^"i = '=nce. The 

room^ The Achievement Center i<; ncur^nw *-\r. 4:- 1 ciass- 

an «.F <u ^ , °^ classroom act vitif's 

AM of the students share the I ^^-ivicies. 

maintaining the functional at mosphere of ti,e Center taklnn 
turns t.dying up and arranging furniture. ' '"""^ 

-tea^he ild?cLes ;s well'^f ' ^^"^^'^ "^^^ '-'"^^ 

«;nf.li D- I T. f ^ commercial games— Spill and 

?Csi^r''f""^"^" Monopoly, and Checkers, for nsLnce 
These are fun-type games which have academic ^alue as well!* 



assignments 



(regrouped 
(rearranaed 



respons ibi Hty 
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Game situations permit social interaction and cooperation. 
Through games the child develops the problem-solviog skills 
of planning and v/orking out strategies. Language games and 
games demanding some mathematical knowledge serve to rein- 
force previously learned skills and concepts. These 
learning games should be -selectively introduced into the 
center by the teacher. Initially the Activity-Games Center 
should serve as a reward area where students can play when 
Viork is done. Suggest some other games which could be 
Included in this Center; 



Scrabble 

Chess 

Dominoes 

Qubic 

Clue 

3i ngo 

Language Lotto 



The Library Center might be located in a quiet corner of 
the room. Students can use this area for silent reading 
or studying. Magazines, ncv/spapers, books, crossword 
puzzles, and dictionaries are available, A small carpet, 
cushions, or comfortable chai rs ^rcreatc a relaxed atmosphere. 
Sometimes students use this confer as a meditation place - 
a spot to go to reorganize thcLr thoughts or a place to be 
alone, A 50 gallon fibreboard trash drum can be made into 
an individual study carrel by cutting out a door and placing 
a pillow or scrap of carpet on the floor (see diagram last 
page) 4 The fibreboard insulates the student inside from the 
activity and bustle of the rest of the class,. He can be 
alone with a book or his thoughts in this 'V;omb-wi thin-the- 
room'*, A typewriter and table d^an be made available so that 
students can prepare reports. 



The purpose of the Science Center is to stimulate the student 

- various aspects of the physical and natural explore 

environment. Animals and fish, a rock collection, plants, 
science experiments, a magnifying glass, and measuring 
instruments could be included. Added to tlie list might be 
parts of broken machines, cars, TVs, radios, wire and batteries. ' 
"Mhen children are interested and motivated they are ready to 
understand concepts and processes that are highly complex and 
often amaze adults with their ingenuity. Projects and displays 

f requently in accordance with the interests changed 

of the students,. 
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llateriaJs may be gathered from many different sources. In 
add I u on to the supplies ava i lab le -In the school district 
and the local pet store, teachers often find that factory 
discards provide interesting content mater ia'l for the " 
Science Center. The children themselves bring in items 
Which they discover in the i/orld around thorn and which 
they are curious about; the teacher can then direct the 
Children to those resource materials which will help them 
learn more about their discoveries. 

The Audjo-Visual Center houses concept films, tapes, slides. 
.-I mstrips, records, a Language Master, overhead projector 
and camera. Individualized language and speech lessons as' 
well as geography and 'social studies exercises can be 
recorded on tape. Cassette tapes are easy to handle and 
can DC used by students in a variety of ways to develop 
vcroa] and auditory skills. Tasks such as naming, sounds, 
practicing short speeches and listening to stories are 
examples. Headsets permit several students to use the 
area at one time. Records and tapes ranging from Chopin 
to Chicago, from Beethoven to Dlood, Sweat and Tears can 
be used to encourage enjoyment and appreciation of music, 
.olaroid cameras are simple to operate and can be u^d bv 
children to document special classroom activities. Learning 
to operate and care for the audio-visual equipment provides 
an adoitional avenue for 'sk.n:i-" development. 



In the Arts and Crafts Center materials such as paints, 
crayons, clay,, wood, paste, nails, and tools ore available. 
Ihis might be a place where students prepare scenery and 
props for a class play, build a puppet theatre," or cooperate 
in designing a large mosaic. Dutcher paper can be attached 
to the walls in the area. Activities which provide a con- 
siderable degree of Inherent structure, such as stltchcry, 
macrame, origami, paint by number, and models are balanced 

With those that allow free expression and . 

A costume box might Inspire children into role-playing * 
activities or even play-wrltlng. V/here appropriate, 
written and visual resources should be available to instruct 
ths student In specific techniques. 



creativity 
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The learning center arrangement is successful if teacher and 

student _{n planning and setting it up, and in share 

deciding on guidelines and rules for the use of materials and 

equipment. Providing tasks that are challenging and rewarding 

to students, and designing areas where students can v;ork 

productively on their cv/n allows the teaciier more time to be 

with individual students v;ho need advanced or remedial work* 

The center arrangement is an exciting and practical alternative 

to J nstruction> group 

At first the use of the centers may have to be scheduled in 

each child^s daily Specific examples of (program 

how this can be done will be shown and discussed later* In (folder 

addition, the teacher can devise a chock- in/check-out board 

for each center to help in monitoring the number of people 

in each center at one time* A board with cup hooks or library 

book pockets and name tags can be used. 



At first the centers can be used as areas wiiere students go 

sfter _tasks are completed and in this way they 

are seen as . activities. Later on as the 

students learn to operate more independently in the open class- 
room such a distinction is unnecessary. Students become able 
to sequence their own activities and to plan how to use their 
time efficiently. Creating Activity Centers whose contents are 
novel, fascinating and instructive is one v;ay to make classroom 
learning relevant to today *s students. 

For review, match the name of each center listed below with the 
description of its function and purpose: 



academic 
reward 



Center 
r# Achievement Center 



2» Activity-Games Center 
3» Library Center 
Science Center 

5» Audio-*Visual Center 



Hatching Task 

Description 
a» Communication skills developed through 
films, slides, tapes, records. 

b» Functional atmosphere for completing 
academic taslcs« 

c. Stimulates exploration of physical 
and natural enviiQnmentt 

. 

d« Structured activities balanced witfh 
those allowing free expression and 
creativity* Individual and group 
projects. 

e#. Develop problem solving skills, eye- 
hand coordination, strategies, social 
interaction skill*- 



Gm Arts and Crafts Center Quiet place for Individual study and 

recreational reading* Kb; 2^e; 3 

k.c; 5fa; 6 
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SUGGESTED CONTENTS FOR ACTIVITY CEHTERS 



1) Not an mci'wcrials should be present at once. Movelty and variety are 
necessities for an interesting classroom* 

2) The materials noted here represent a variety of learning levels, A 
challenging classroom environment contains a wide range of materials 
for many levels. 

3) Children may be encouraged to at;d to the centers from their own possessions 
end things that interest them* 



ACTIVITY-GAMES CENTER 



ARTS AND CRAETS 



G?n^os of Strategy: 



Materials for the foJ loving activities <rQn 
be included. 



Ch^ickers 

Chess 

Clue 

Monopoly 
Hi-Q 

S'^Dimensjcnnl Tic"Tac*'Toe 
nottleship 



Painting and Drav/ing 



Paint 
Chalk 
Crayon 
Penci 1 



Charcoal 
Finger Paint 



/1atJi^orA?;^s: 



Playing Cards 
Kalah Hi^th GrT-ne 
Krypto Hath Game 
Flash Cards 
Demi noes 
Hi 1 1e Borne 
Tuf«GGme 



*3titchery and Hacrame 
Yarn 
Thread 



Cord 
Rope 
Cloth 



Patterns 
Beads 




Clay 



Language Lotto 
Phonics V/e Use 



Sptn-n-Spell 
Anagrams 



Scrabble 



Collage and Paper Mache 
Paper (tissue, brown faags^ paper towels) 
Old Hagazines 
Paste 
Shellac 



ACTIVITY-GAKES CEflTER (Continue^i) 

Gross-Hotor, Perceptual-Motor, and 
VisualrPerceptual Ski lis Games : 

Jacks 

Pick-up Stix 
Pogo Stick 

Puriching Dag ' 

Oa lance Beam 

Jig-Sav/ Puzzles 

Parquetry Clocks 

Colored Inch Cubes 

Design Cubes 

Peg Beard Designs 

Bui Iding Blocks 

Oot-to-Dot 

SCIENCE CEOTER 
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ARTS AMD CRAFTS (Continued) 

V/oodwork 
Toolsy-hommcr, saw, drill 
\7ood, Sandpaper, Shellac 

Mosaics- 

Origami {Japanese paper folding) 

Mobi les 

Models 

AUDIO-VISUAL CEtlTER 

Language Master 
Overhead Projector 

Films, Filmstrips, Slides & Projectors 
Cassette and Cassette Topes 
Record Player and Records 
Camera 



Microscope 
Magnifying Glass 
Magnei:5 

Weights and Meo^Mrcs 

Thermometer, Barometer 

Herb Garden 

Plants, Terrarium 

Aquarium 

Animals 

Shell and Zz^k Collection 
Battery and \/i res for 
Electricity Experiments 



LJBRARY 



Maqa7Jnes ; 
Time 
Life 

Sports Illustrated 
Reader^s Digest 
Mad 

Road & Track 
Seventeen 
Highlights 
Comic Books 
Crossword Puzzles 



Newspapers ; 
Local News 
My V/eekly Reader 
Christian Science Monitor 

Dictionary 

Encyclopedias 

R3creat I onal Reading Books 



erJc 
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W DEHAVMOR mr!AGEHEr!T PRIHCIPLES 

Every interaction with the environment, and every encounter 
with the people In it, has a consequence for the individual 
and shapes his behavior in some v/ay* This means that our 

actions have __3nd these consequences • consequences, 

our behavior^ 3hape 



Dehavior patterns are shaped through the results of our 
experience and practice in interacting with the environment. 
Changes in the environment itself or changes in the way we 
act upon it, or respond to it, can produce new behaviors. 
People perform certain actions because they have learned to 
behave that way, thus behavior patterns are 
and can therefore be modified. Previously learned ways of 
behaving can be 



learned 

changed, modified 



Positive changes in behavior can be maintained v;hen a person 

is rewarded for his behavior. ^ increase the 

chance that a person will continue to behave appropriately. 
Rewards follow behavior, or responses made by the individual, 
and serve to reinforce or strengthen these responses. Rewards 
are therefore often called 



Rewards 



rcinforcers 



Reinforcers may be anything that is desired or heeded by the 
individual. Some things which might serve as rewards are: 
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You might have listed: 

PRIMARY REIiJFOPvCERS 

food 
touch 

TANG I CLE REh'irORCEP.G 

trinkets 
toys 
' prizes 

TOKEN REIMFORCERS 

stars 

checkmarks 

Slue Chip stamps 

money 

SOCIAL REIrJFOPXERS 

praise 
approval 

special privileges 
grades 



Every time you give someone something concrete, assign him 
a grade, praise him, answer his questions^ smile at him, 

scold, or even ignore him, you are the reinforcing 

v/ay he is behaving at that time^ 



Sometimes we unintentionally reinforce inappropriate 
behavior. Smiling, nodding and saying ''urn hm" or laughing 
at the "loudmouth** clovm is sufficient to reward this 
individual and to perpetuate his annoying behavior* 

In other v\;ords, b ehavior develops and is inappropriate, 

maintained in the same manner as ^^...^^^^..^..^^.^^^^^^ behavior appropriate 

through reinforcement* If we want to make the most effective 

and positive use of behavior management techniques, we must 

know what behavior v/e are rev/arding. In the classroom we 

want to reinforce children for behaviors we have selected 

as being appropriate^ 
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The real pov/er of the reinforcement approach lies not in the 
rewards we give, but in when we give them. Rewarding hap- 
hazardly or unsystematically, has only a temporary effect on 
behavior. If rev/ards are to be effective in ch.^iging behavior 
they must be given on a b as i s , 



systematic 



In the. visual presentation which you sav/, Rochelle was learning 

to write her name; at first the teacher rev;arded her with a 

star for each letter printe d The teacher's correctly 

objective was for r;ochelle to print her name. Instead of 

v/aiting until the child printed her entire name correctly, the 

teacher at once rewarded her initial attempt by placing a 

colored star over each correct letter. This illustrates that 

each small step or improvem.ent the child makes should be 

rewarded ^ Jrrjr.ed lately 



Giving rewards immediately helps the child to see the relation- 
ship betvjeen his correct responses and desirable consequences. . 
For some children seeing the correct response on the paper is 
adequate reinforcement; hov;everj in learning nev>/ behaviors 
rewards should be given very or the correct response 

v;ill be forgotten. Incorrect responses which are not reinforced 
will also tend to be • 



often 
forgotten 



In managing the behavior of children in the classroom, the 
teacher's task is one of structuring the environment so that 

each child will learn to ;;_his own behavior 

within it* 



(structure 

(manage 

(direct 



Learning to direct one^s own behavior begins in early child- 
hood* VJhen the child takes his first steps he usually receives 
encouragement and praise from his parents. He also finds his 
walking behavior self-rewarding since Vihen he develops this 
skill he gains some control over his world. As he grows and^ 
develops other skills and competencies, he learns that behaving 
or acting on the environment is in and of itself. 



rewarding 



Some children spend long periods of time building sandcastles, 
looking at magazines, reading comic books, riding their bicycles 
and playing games. Certain activities become intrinsically 
rewarding* This means that _ r ewards are not 

always necessary* 



(extrinsic 
(external 



\ 
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Not all children have learned this 
school, and so will require special 
In any classroom you will find that 
function at different levelse Some 
and classroom activities rewarding. 

tasks for the sheer enjoyment of 

successful ♦ The .teacher can mainta 
continuing to present 



by the time they come to 
help in th.e classroom* 
Individual students 
will find academic tasks 
They v/i 11 perform these 
a nd feeling 
in their behavior by 



^ tasks, and by 

offering occasional v/ords of praise or special privileges. 



learning 

(exciting 
(chal longing 
(interesting 



A few children will need continued systematic positive rein- 
forcement in the form of teacher attention and support in 
order to maintain adequate classroom behavior* These children 

perform academic tasks to gain. f rom the 

teocher. 



(attention 
(approval 



Some children v/ill be able to respond appropriately if the 
teacher plans their daily schedule^so that they get' frequent 

opportunities to engage in activities they ivhen 

their v/ork is done^ Still others will work for stars, check- 
re inforcers which give them 



marks or other 

immediate evidence of their progress* 



(like 
(en j oy 
(v/ant 

token 



A few children respond to rewards^ such as trinkets and toys 

which are called reinforcers, and some will 

learn best v^hen rewarded with primary reinforcers such as 

or touch* In order to help the child learn to 

behave appropriately, the teacher must meet him at 
which he is functioning regardless of his age* 



tangible 
food 



Children are best reinforced with things that they enjoy 

or yalue, and they should be allowed some freedom to 

tlieir own reinforcers* Even if the student is not yet per- 
forming at criterion 'level for a particular task, he is 
entitled to reward and satisfaction for his 



(select 
(choose 

efforts 



Through the systematic appl icat ion of this principle-, the 
teacher can help the child to progress tov/ard the goal of 
self**management. 



I 



? OEIIAVIOR MAifflGEMEi-jT li! THE CLASSROOIl 
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One goal of c loss room learning is self -management. Successful 
students are learners. A first step 
toward achieving this goal is to create a classroom environment 
which is _ and fun— -so much so that no child 
will v/ant'^o be outside of it. A second 'step Is designing success- 
oriented experiences for each individual. Every child must be 
given tasks which he can accomplish with a reasonable amount of 
effort, and must .be given a *for accomplish- 
ment or attempt. 



self-directed 

(stimulating 
(exci ting 
( interest ing 

(reward 
(reinforcer 



You have already learned that there is a classification of 

rewards ranging from primary to or secondary 

reinforcers. V.'hat will v;ork best as a reinforcer depends on 
the type of student and upon his level of functioning. Children 
know best what Is rev/arding to them. Allowing the child to 
make his own choice of reward is important. For example, 
recess may be a task for some children though it is a reward 
for most. If a child has difficulty making choices and decisions, 
the teacher should present a limited selection of alternatives. 
*\/ou1d you like to use the typewriter, or paint a picture?", for 
example. 



social 



Dy noting what materials and activities children choose in their 
free time around the classroom, the teacher finds out what v/Ml 
be effective as reinforcers for each child. Then the teacher can 
b^gin a behavior management program at a guaranteed success level, 
thase self-chosen activities are often called "natural" rein- 
forcers because'they are things that are naturally available in 
the environment* This means that in the classroom rewards can be 
anything that is acceptable to do in school and v;hich does not 
Infringe on the rights or privacy of others. Two examples of 
natural reinforcers Inthe classroom are talking to classmates, 
and painting, a picture. In the space below list some other 
natural reinforcers available in the classroom which you feel 
^might appeal to children* 
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You might have included in your list activities such as the 
following: 

Listening to records 6. Drav/ing on the blackboard 

2. Playing checkers ). Daydreaming or looking out 

the window 

3» V/atching a filmstrip Z. Helping the teacher 

k. Handling the anime^ls 9^ Reading stories 

5» Playing a musical instrument 10. Playing games 

V/hen in doubt about what is reinforcing ask the . (child 

(children 

Since it is often impossible to work with each student individually 
in the beginning, the teacher might begin to apply behavior manarje- 
ment techniques with the class as a group. You could start with 
helping the students learn a few rules which will enable the group 
fo work cooperatively and harmoniously together. First, th^ 
teacher explains carefully to tlie class that rewards will b<? given 

when certain behaviors or h ave been performed cor- tasks 

rectly. In the slides you saw an example of students learning 
to line up appropriately for entering the classroom and tlie 
teaclier reinforcing this behavior. The teacher might also plan 
to reinforce individual behaviors which contribute to pleasant 
classroom conditions^ Taking turns, raising hand to speak In 
discussions, and getting to work when a task is assigned are 
examples • 

On the first few days, rewards can be given at regular tJme 
intervals such as every ten to fifteen minutes. The teacher 
might assign academic tasks to a group of students and when 
each student finishes, check his v/ork. If the assignmernt has 

b^^" s uccessful 1v> the teacher can then allov/ (completed 

him to go to a reward area for ten minutes. At the end of the (finished 
ten minutes, a signal can be given to tell the children to 
return to their seats. 



V/hen the teaclier repeatedly rewards appropriate group behavior, 
the children learn that the teacher is fair and .^ ^ _ „ 

They also learn that behavior has predictable . 

Every time an appropriate behavior is reinforcid with a concrete 
reinforcer, a r elnforcer such as a smile or word 

of praise should be given. In this way praise and approval from 
the teacher takes on a positive value for the child, gradually 
making concrete reinforcers unnecessary. 



(consistent 

(systematic 

(consequences 

(results 

•social 
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Managing group behavior in the classroom provides the teacher 
with a basis for helping individual students to manage their 
own behavior. The teacher can start by making contracts with 

individual students. In arranging the the 

child is told that as soon as he has completed a specific 

amount of ; , he can immediately 

engage in some activity which is reinforcing to him. The terms 
of the contract between teacher and student might be stated, 
*Mhen you have completed one page of phonics exercises, you 
may spend ten minutes in the Arts and Crafts Center. 



contract 
task behavior 



In the beginning, the teacher requires a rather 
amount of task behavior before the rev;ard is given. 
Gradually, tho length, amount, or quality of task behavior is 
> and the reward is designed to be appropriate 
to the task. One half hour of play time v;ould be an inappro- 
priate reward for a child who has completed only one v;orl<sheet. 
The type, quality or amount of reward can be changed. Once 

learning begins, reward may be delayed for ^ 

intervals of time. The teacher must be sure that the contract 
is v/orded in such a v^/ay that it is clear to the child that 
performance, rather than obedience is being reinforced. In 
other words the reward is given because the child has 



some task, rather than because he has done what the teacher 
asked him to do. Rewarding the child for his accomplishment 
helps him to become an independent learner; rev;arding him for 
obedience only encourages continued dependence on the teacher. 

Sometimes even the most carefully planned student-teacher 
contracts will fail; the child cannot, will not, or does not 
do the work. V.'hen this happens the teacher should first considef 
that the problem may be in the way the w as designed or 

presented to the student. Perhaps the directions were unclear 
or the task was too long or too difficult— or all three. The 

difficulty might be in the ; jt might not have been 

sufficiently motivating to the child or the child might have 
found a way to obtain the reward outside the terms of the contract. 
The teacher^ will then have to t he task or its 

requirement, present a new task or alternate reward. Occasionally 
all that is necessary is to verbally reaffirm the contract with 
the student. 



small 



increased 



(longer 
(greater 



(pe rform^d 
(completed 
(i^ttempted 



task 



reward 



(change 
(mod i f y 



It is important to realize that the responsibility of fulfilling 

the contract is shared by the and student.. Dy ' teacher 

altering the components or requirements of the contract, the . 
teacher can discover what will motivate the student and enable 
him to perform successfully. 



V3 
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Outside the classroom and in adult life, people are not always 
rewarded f or their efforts, l/e have to immediately 

wait for our pay checks, or days off. Children often need help 
in learning that rev/ards are frequently delayed. Once the child 
is responding to immediate concrete or tangible reinforcement in 
acquiring new academic and social behaviors, the teacher can begin 
a token reinforcement system. Stars, points or ^ checkmarks 
can be awarded for acceptable performance. Such tokens can then 
be saved on a work record card or chart, kept on the child^s desk* 
It takes only a few minutes to check each child's work. And this 
is an excellent way of making frequent progress checks on the 
child^s performance. V/ith older or more capable children, self- 
checking is sometimes permitted. I7hen a specified number of 
checlcmarks or points have been accumulated over a period of time, 
the child can exchange them for reinforcing activities or objects 
of his choice. Ten checkmarks might earn five minutes at the . 
record player, for example; or three weeks of checkmarks might 
earn the child a *'free'* day in the classroom. 



At first the student should be required to save tokens for" 

only a interval of time, like during one morning. short 

Tlien he can be required to wait all day; for two days, a 

Week, or even longer for his reward. Some children actually 

work for stars or checlonarks alone and do not require concrete 

or tangible reinforccrs. Throughout each phase of the behavior 

prograrii the teacher gives praise and managen^ent 
other forms of social approval. As the child progresses, his 
peers also become important sources of social recognition and 
therefore may serve to motivate his behavior. 



Successful learning brings increased confidence and greater 
academic competence". Through e xperiences the (success 

student eventually may discover that Viorking or learning is (successful 
rewarding. Solving a math problem or sounding out a new word 
can be excittng.^ Children who. receive this kind of intrinsic 
reinforcement continually amaze their teacher by choosing as 
rewards activities which actually involve more work. Some 
children choose to read a book or do a science project as a ^ 
, reward. Such behavior suggests to the teacher that the child 
has fourrd joy in learning and has begun to master the essentials 
of self-management# 
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IL SELECTING AMD SEQUEMCtMG inSTRUCTIOIIAL MATERIALS 

Learning should be handled on an individual basis because 

a. Children learn at different rates 

b. Children perform at different levels of competence 
c^ Children's interests and needs vary 

d. All of the above d 

Information on the child gained by the teacher through careful 
observation and sometimes through psychological reports, can be 
used to identify each child's academic level and instructional 
needs. Instructional needs become the basis for forming goals 
for the child. Instructional goals are things like Good 
Citizenship, Reading on Grade Level, and Understanding Addition 
and Subtraction Processes^ Listening and Attending in class 

can also be an . . . for a particular instructional 

child. goa] 



Once instructional needs or 



have been established for 



each child, objectives and tasks must be devised to enable the 

child to progress tavard the goal. ^ ^ and 

are stated in specific terms so that they describe 
what steps the child v/ill take. Learning tasks are expressed 
in action words or verbs vWiich are observable behaviors such 
as Writes", "says^» or ''states", "matches", "moves", "sits 

down", etc, "The child h is name correctly" is 

an example of a . . A behavioral 

objective related to the goal of "Good Citizenship" can be 

"the child in his chair for five minutes", A behavioral 

objective for "Reading on Grade Level" can be "the chi-ld 
aloud 2 pages in >C Reader with less than 5 missed words". A 
behavioral objective for Recognizing numbers could be "the child 

n umbers from. 1 to 10" or "the ch\\S t he 
numbers from 1 to* 10".; 



goals 

Objectives 
tasks 



wri tes 

behavioral 

objective 

sjts 

reads 



writes 
names 
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Performance Criteria are also built into specific objectives 

and tasks, A Performance indicates v^hat 

level of performance is acceptable; for example, how much 
work must be d ^re, for how long, and uhat percentage must be 
correct. Jn the objective "pupil nair.es all numerals from 
1 to 10 correctly within 10 seconds" "correctly within .10 

seconds" is the ^ ^ 

It states that all numerals must be named with no errors 
(percentage correct) and within 10 seconds (time limits). 
In the statement "pupil reads 2 pages in X Reader with less 
than 5 words missed", the performance criteria is: 



Criterion 



performance 
criterion 



2 pages with less 
than 5 e,rrors 



The specific behavior expected and what level of performance 
will be accepted must be communicated to the child by the 
teacher. That way, the child knows what is expected of him, 
and the teacher will know if the child has performed adequately 
at the end of the task. Behavioral objectives with _______ 

enable the teacher to compare the child's 

progress and improvement with his own past performance rather 
than with that of the rest of the group. 



performance 
criteria 
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Materials selected for the child should match the task. It 
is Inappropriate to give a child who is unable to perform 
simple addition facts a mimeographed page listing 20 addition 
problems^ Some concrete materials which might be chosen for 
this particular child instead are: 



a. Counting Blocks 
b. 



(abacus 
(number line 
(cuisenaire rods 



For the child who is learning to write his name, the teacher 
might select: 



a. A tracing exercise over his preprinted name 



(sandpaper letters 
(wood-burned 

letters 
(copying name on 

blackboard 



An Individualized folder for each child contains: 

a* Schedule of daily atti'jyities 

b. Task sheets 

c. Both 
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The schedule lists the worksheets in the folder to be completed 

and also provides time for choice of rev/ard when a certain amount 

of work has been completed^ The assignment sheet or _______ schedule 

may olso indicate tirnes when the child is to go to the teacher 
for individual v^ork or for group activity to enable the teacher 
to introduce a nev; concept^ Schedules of academic assignments 
do not have to change from day to day for each child; different 
worksheets are presented daily but the subject areas remain more 
fixed. 



Teacher-student contracts are reflected in the assignment 

schedule* These . must be explicit so that both 

the student and the teacher know what is expected. The folder 
system is the vehicle through which contracts for specific 
amounts of ^and specific amounts of 



_time are agreed upon by the teacher and student. 



contracts 



work tasks 
reward 



Via the types of assignments programmed into the folder, the 

child may participate in a ctivities and ^ ^ 

activities. Sonr.e examples of individualized academic task 
activities which can be included in the folder are: 



group 
individual 



(reading 
(phonics 

(perceptual training 
(social studies 
(spelling 



Some examples of group activities which may be programmed 
into the folder are: 

(movies or f i Im- 

, . - strips 

(making a mural 

..-.^.^^^.^ - , (arranging a 

bulletin board 

, ■ ...^.^--•-...-^..^^ display 

(tape recorded 

- - . —..--^..-^^^^.^^^^ lessons 

(spelling contests 
(discussing world 
events 



V/orksheets may or may not be done In any special sequence* 
If a specific sequence is desired they can be numbered to 
match the' assignment schedule. 
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The materials in the folder may be teacher-made dittos or 
v;orksheets torn out of various corrmercial ly made workbooks 

in order to camouflage • Acetate 

overlays can be used for those children ivho need repeated 
practice on one exercise or so that worksheets may be re- 
used at a later time^ 



grade level 



Tasks included in the folder should be exciting and of high 
interest to the child as opposed to traditional drill. 
Treasure hunts, secret codes and puzzles are examples of 
activities which may have academic value and often achieve 
the same purpose as ^ 



drill 



Tasks should be short, clear and concise* Tasks should 
progress in small steps rather than big jumps toward the 
end goal* s teps help insure success for the child 

and also success for the teacher when she learns to be 
.satisfied v^ith a little bit of progress rather than always 
expecting •''the big leap''* The child is more likely to 
succeed and the teacher more likely to be reinforced if tasks 
are designed to be and ♦ 



Smal 1 



(clear 
(short 
(concise 



Checkmarks may be given to each child for completed assign- 
ments in the folder^ Upon completion of a certain amount 

of work, the teacher the work and the checkmark 

is recorded on a v/ork record card at the child^s desk» The 
child can use these checkmarks to obtain ^ _ . ^ . 
activities or objects of his choice. 



chores 
reinforcing 



Checking off a child's work at regular intervals during the 
day allows the teacher and child 

a« Immediate feedback and appraisal of progress 
Increased awareness of expectation levels 

c» Regular teacher-child contact 
All of the above 
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In addition to systematic feedback on progress and awareness 
of performance expectations, the checking system provides for 
a variety of daily personal contacts between teacher and each 
student* 
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Checking a chi Id^s work imnoediately upon completion eliminates 
much of the after-school ^'grading" of papers and frees the 
teacher to gather worksheets for the next day^s folders assign- 
rr.ents. Teacher aides can assist in the preparation of the 
folders. 



At first the folder can be used diagnost ical ly and include simple 
v^orksheets designed to provide the teacher with information on 
the child's level and needs. Easy tasks v/ith guaranteed ' success 

should also be included until the children become accustomed to 

the format and routine. When the is established routine 

academic difficulty may be gradually increased or worksheets 
designed to strengthen skill deficiencies included. If learning 
tasks and materials are carefully sequenced and structured, 
children con assume more and more responsibility for prograrrjining 
their own learning activities* 
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Structuring the Classroom for Success 
Resource List 



Room Environment and Activity Centers: 

1) postwick. Prudence, "Inventiveness with Time, Space and Naterials," Chapter 6 in 
Mie Alice (Ed,), Creativity in Teaching. Dclmont, California: l/adsworth 
Publishing Co., Inc., 1361. 

Takes a creative approach to the use of time, space and materials as resources 
to build an "atmosphere that nourishes the spirit of inquiry and supports the 
willingness of teacher and child to undergo the struggle for thought and 
disecvery." (p. I76) [Jot available in IMCSE library at this time. 

Book discusses selection and classroom use of printed, visual and auditory 
•instructional materials as well as community resources. Bibliography and 
appendix tells reader where to write for further information and specific 
products for all media discussed. 

3) Hcwett, Frank H., The Emotionally Disturbed Child in the Classroom . Boston:* ATlyn 
and Bacon, Inc., 1960^; IMCSE //6535. 

A developmental strategy for educating children with maladaptive behavior includes 
a section on the design of an "engineered classroom", scheduling daily activities 
around reward and or.hievement centers, and specific curriculum suggestions. 

k) Kohl Herbert, The Open Classroom. Hew York; Vintage Books (Pxandom House). I969. 
Available in paperback, $1,65. 

A practical guide to a new way of teaching. Emphasizes value of classroom 
learning atmosphere that is more loosely structured and flexible in time and space. 

5) Pearce, Lucia, "Environmental Structure: A Third Partner In Education." 
Educationa l Technology . September 15, i960, C (I7), ll-lU, 

Article discusses effects of theclassroom environment on 'earning. 
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6) Valett, Robert E., Programrning Lfearning Disabilities . Palo Alto, California' 
Fearon Publishers, I969. 

Basically a book on diagnostic and prescriptive teaching techniques for learning 
disabilities, it includes sections on Classroom Organization, Naterials and 
Equipment. Diagram of suggested room arrangement and an extensive list of 
Instructional materials organized according to subject area are included. 

7i Bibliography on Instructional Mater ials— Elementary Level. Available from 
IHCSE Librarian. 

Behavior Management: 

1) Becker, V/.C., Englemann, S., and Thomas, D.R., Teaching ; A Basic Course in 
Applied Psychology. Champaign, Illinois: Englemann-Becker Corp., 1S70. 
Part I: Behavior Modification, Strengthening, l/eakening and Maintaining 
Behavior. Part II: Concepts and Operations— Teaching the General Case, 

In programmed format, comes complete with exercise booklets* 

2) Becker, Wesley C., Parents and Teachers - A Child Management Program. Champaign. 
Illinois: Research Press Co., 1971. • 

Detailed account of all elements of behavior management. Includes many practical 
examples of tiie use of this system in the home and classroom. 

3) Homme, Lloyd, How to Use Contingency Contracting in the Classroom. Champaign, 
Illinois: Research Press Co., I969, IMCSE fffHOkZ, 

Explains use of contingency contracting (also knovm as Grandivj's Law) as a 

unique behavior management system in the classroom. Discusses rewards, preparation 

of materials, classroom organization, etc, 

k) Patterson, Gerald R., and Gullion, M. Elizabeth, Living l/ith Children , Champaign, 
Illinois: Research Press Co., I968, IMCSE //6720. 

Programmed book discusses basic behavior modification procedures, specifically 
for changing undesirable behavior in children. 
Sequencing Materials: 

1) Deterline, l/illiam A., "The Secrets V/e Keep From Children", Educ ational Technology . 
February 15, 1968, 8, 7-I0. ' ^ 

Short article stresses the importance of instructional objectives for good 
teaching and good learning. 

2) Mager, Robert, Preparing Instructional Objectives . Palo Alto; Fearon Publishers. 
1962, IJCSE //12007 

Outlines in detail the development and use of instructional objectives in teaching. 
Informally written, in prygrammed format. 



3) Special Education Curriculum Development Center, Instructional Obtoc tivGS 
Oevolopinq TeaclTina Strategies for the nentally Retarded .' A r.nop/lr.nf iwo 
program involving the Iowa State Department of Public Instruction and the 
University of Io\/a, I970. IKCSE i/0\SO, 

Booklet designed to help teacher to recognize, write and employ ' 
Instructional objectives for individualized instruction of the regarded. 
Applies technique with both commercial and teacher-developed materials 



APPENDIX VI 
PRE AND POSTTEST 
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Name 



STRUCTURING THE CLASSROOM FOR SUCCESS: 
PRE/ POST-EVALUATION SURVEY 



1) In the space below sketch a simple room plan for an elemerTfary"* level 
classroom. Take about 5 minutes for this task, then go on to the 
next page. 
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TAKE ABOUT 20-25 MINUTES TO COMPLETE THE FOLLOWING ITEMS, PLEASE ATTEMPT EVEPxY ITE/t, 
IN THE MULTIPLE CHOICE QUESTIONS YOU MAY K^.RK ANY OR ALj. OF THE ALTERNATIVES, 
ON THE OPEN-ENDED QUESTIONS, LIST AS ^NY PvESPOliSES AS YOU CAN, BUT DO NOT SPEND 
SO MUCH TIME THAT YOU CAN«T ATTEND TO ALL ITEMS. 



2) An effective claGnroorn learning environment: 

a) Grows out of the interests of the students 

b) Is baseci on flroup instruction 

c) Matches the cxciton:orit and variety of Iho v/orld outside 

d) Gives learners the opportunity to msk; choices ond decisions 

e) Is responsive to the learning needs of the stuoorsts* 



3) An •*open'* or ^'docentral i;:ad** classroom is chsreicterized by: 

a) Flexible schedulir^g of learning activities 

b) Self-directed instruction 

c) Unrestricted freedom for students 

d) A quiet atfp.osphere end a tidy appearance 

e) Choice of seats for students and teaclieri. 



^0 Structuring the classroom for individuali?.ed instruction requires: 

a) A variety of resources for acquiring inforaiotion and skills 

b) That students be permitted to n^ake choices about what and iiow they v/ill learn 

c) A sufficient nujr^ber of texts and workbooks for each student 

Ci) Instructional niaterials v/hich appeal to all senr^ory modalities 
e) A large classroom, a sr.^.all number of sti^dents and a teacher aide*. 



5) A classroom organised around Activity tenters: 

a) Contains several self •-contained learning centers 

b) Usually lias a core area called tfie Achievement Center 

c) Allows students to engage in fun activities v;hen tasks are completed 

d) Provides opportunities for students to work in small groups 

c) Makes it more difficult for the teacher to manage the behavior of the clasSo 



6) List some characteristics or functions of the Achieverrient Center: 
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7) List some purposes served by a Library Center in the classroom: 



8) List some purposes served by an Activity-Games Center in the classroom: 



9) List some activities which could be Included in an Arts and Crafts Center: 



10) Suggest some sources for obtaining materials to place In a Science Center: 
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11) List some materials and equipment which could bo housed in an Audio-Visual Center: 



12) In humans, most behavior patterns are: 

a) Unchangeable 

b) Inherited 

c) Learned 

d) Random 

13) Relnforcers: 

a) Strengthen responses 

b) Can promote positive changes in behavior 

c) Can promote negative changes in behavior 

d) Are sometimes called rewards 

e) Can be anything desired or needed by the Individual, 



1^) In teaching new skills, reinforcers should be given: 

a) For each small step or improvement 

b) Only when the student has mastered the skill 

c) Systematically 

d) Immediately. 



15) The best potential reinforcer for a child is: 

a) Something nice or happy selected by the teacher 

b) Food 

c) Something the child chooses to do or have 

d) Good grades « 
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16) Match the type of learner described on the left with the most appropriate rev^ard: 



a) Finds learning rev/arding in itself 

b) Is best reinforced with primary reinforcers 

c) Responds to a token reinforcement schedule 

d) Finds social reinforcement meaningful 



a) 
b) 
c) 
d) 



1) trinkets, toys 

2) checkmarks, stars 

3) teacher attention, praise 

h) challenging tasks and 
activities 

5) food, touch 



17) List some ''natural" reinforcers found in the classroom: 



18) V/hen managing the behavior of the class as a group the teacher should: 

a) Give reinforcement systematically 

b) Require appropriate behavior before reinforcement is given 

c) Explain the system to the class 

d) Pair concrete reinforcement with social reinforcers* , 



19) A student-teacher contract: 

a) Specifies a relationship between a task and a reward 

b) is designed to reinforce performance rather than obedience 

c) Is the responsibility of the teacher 

d) Should be the same for all students. 
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20) If the student-teacher contract is not fulfmod, it is desirable for the 
teacher to: 

. a) Change the task requirement or instructions 

b) Offer an alternate reward 

c) Delay the reward 

d) Design a new task 

e) Change both the task and the reward* 



21) To help the student learn to cope with delayed reward the teacher can: 

a) Give the student more difficult tasks 

b) Give rewards every Friday 

c) Begin a token reinforcement system 

d) Require the child to save checkmarks over a period of time. 



22) Once an instructional need has been identified for an individual student, 
the next step is to: 

a) Choose the materials best suited to teach the skill 

b) Specify vjhat the student will be able to do at the end of instruction 

c) State your goal for the child 

d) Choose a teaching method which will meet the needs of the child* 

23) In the list below, mark the phrases which are stated in specific behavioral terms 

a) Learns initial consonants 

b) Understands the calendar 

c) Names five parts of the body 

d) Attends to school tasks 

e) V/rltes his name* 

Zk) A student's daily schedule: 

a) Programs the student into group activities 

b) Provides for change of activity and reward 

c) Can be color-coded for non-readers 

d) Is used Only for sequencing academic tasks 

e) fs included in his work folder* 



25) Give some examples of tasks which can be programmed In the child^s dally folder: 



APPEK'DIX Vll 
.PRE mi) POSTTEST SCORING CRITERIA 
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Item 



Critoria 



2. 



3. 



4. 



7. 



8. 



for 



1. -M for Achieveme-it c&nter and. ,^ ^ 
each otlier center to ma^dinum of 5. 

+1 for each correct choice {a,c,d,e); 
deduct 1 for xncorrect choice! 

+1 for each correct choice (a,bfG); 
deduct 1 for each incorrect choice. 

+1 for each correct choice (a,b,d) ; 
deduct 1 for each incorrect choice 

5. +i for each correct choice (a,b,c,d); 
deduct 1 for each incorrect choice. 

6. +1 for each point to maximum of s': 

o?!;? °£ ^"^'ividual academic tanks; 

stuay ,.ail; peer tutoring; close to re-;ource 
materials; each child has place to work 
inaependently; furniture can be regrouped to 
suit tasks; place to organize and store work- 
usually the first area set up; somewhat 
isolated from rest of room; Informal testing. 



Total 
Pointa 
3?o£:sibla 



.6 

4 

3 

3 

4 
5 



+1 for each point to maximum of 5: 
silent reading; studying; relaxed atmosphere; 
thinking, meditation; a place to be alone- 
prepare reports; independent research; develop 
reading skills; enrichment for gifted; learn 
library skills? develop new areas of interest; 
no need to wait for special library day. 

+1 for each point to maximum of 5: 
place for fun games; learning games; social 
interaction and cooperation; develop problem- 
solving skills; reinforce previously learned 
concepts; reward area; develop visual 
perception skills; learning rules;- reading 
readiness skills; free time activity; 
develop ability to make choices? uses energy. 
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Item 



Ciriteria 



Total 



9. -M for er.ch )?o.Lnt to maKimoni of 5: 
I - paintincj, crayoiis, paints 
II - inocjGling 
III ~ yarn, Btitchcjry, weaving 

IV ~ construction, woodv;o.vk 
Ccotumc-ms-Jci-ng; leather; scenery; cancne^- 
baking and cooking; ceramics; macrame; ' kites- 
photography; c3cooupage; mosaics; collaac; 
stUQcnt neviTspaper. 

10. +1 for each point to maximum of 5: 
school district; pet store; narents, 
friends; other teachers; natural environment- 
Qump, trash; factories; library; LMCGD; 
fieldtrips; labs; government agonoieo; high 
school discards; class projects; Humane ' 
Society; Forest Ranger. 

11. +1 for each point to maximum of 5: 

I - films, filmstrips, slides; appropriate 
harciware 

II - tapes, records; appropriate hardware 
Language Master; overhead projector; 
-cameras; teaching machines; earphones; 
listening posts; posters; pictures; books; 
flannelgraph; radio. 



12 

13. 
14. 

15. 

16. 



+2 for c; if more than 1 choice is marked, 
score o. 

+1 for each correct choice (a,b,c,d,e). 

+1 for each correct choice (a,c,d); deduct 
1 for each incorrect choice. 

+2 for correct choice (c) ; if more than one 
Choice xs marked, score 0. 

+1 for each correct response; a-4; b-5« 

C-2; d~3. , , u ^, 



2 
5 

3 

2 

4 
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r— , ^ \^o^,^Y>i. 

17. -i-l for cirvch point to inaxiinum of. tj 
■ l.istcrning to .vecordrj; p.layj.:-iq crainas; v;afcch- 
xng fi.uv.s; playing instrutnGnts; plaviiicj with 
anmuilG; .day-fb:ociming; feclirKT of accJOiTSDl j oh- 
want, satisfaction; c-x-aw or, bli.achbocirdr' halo 
teachor or other .ytudent; road stories; play 
oucsxoo; time in activity center t tutor 
another child. 



18, 



•{•1 for each correct choice (a,b,c,d). 



2 



19. +1 for each correct choice (a,b); cieduct 1 

for each incorrect choice. 2 

20. -H for each correct choice (a,b,d,e); 

deduct 1 for each incorrect choice. 4 

21. +1 for each correct choice (c,d); deduct 1 
for each incorrect choice. 

22. +1 for each correct choice (b) ; if more than 

one choice is ntarJced, score O. 1 

23. +1 for each correct choice (c,e) ; deduct 1 

for each incorrect choice . 2 

24. +1 for each correct choice (a,b,c,e); deduct 

1 for each incorrect choice. ' 4 

25. 1 point for each academic task or group 
activity appropriate, to maximum of 5. 5 

TOTAL 95 
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IMPLEMKNT/.TION CI 1 HCICLI ST 



DATE OF OBSERVATION 
TIME OF observation" 



NAME OF OBSERVER 

NAl-IE OF TEACHER . 

NAME OF SCHOOL 



GRADE LEVEL ^SPECIAL EDUCATION CLASSIFICATION, 

IS A TEACHER AIDE ASSIGNED TO THIS CLASS? • 

1. ROOM ARRANGEMENT: 

a. Furniture is arranged for use by: 

( ) total group only 

( ) small groups 

( ) large groups 

( ) individuals 

DRAW A QUICK SKETCH OF FURNITURE ARRANGEMENT: 



b. Activity Centers; 

( ) LIBRARY ( ) ACTIVITY-GAMES 

Ill i different) (List 3 items present) 

^Other Reading Material 



( )AUDIO-VISUAL ( )ARTS & CRAFTS , 

(List 2 Items of equipment) (List 2 activities present) 



( ) SCIENCE ( )0THER 

(List at least 1 item present) ' (List 2 items present) 



( )OTHER 



c. Children use Activity Centers without direct teacher supervision 

( )YES ( )N0 



IHPLEMKKTATION CHECKLIST 
Page 2 



2. Room Environment 

Objects- NOT typical of classroom equipment: 
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( ) Easy Chair 
( ) Lamp 
( ) Area Rugs 
( ) Individual Study 
Carrels 



( ) Cushions 
( ) Posters 
( ) Mobiles 



( ) Other 
( ) Other^ 
( ) Other"' 



Comments: 



3. 



Rewards 

a. Individual children rev/arded for academic behaviors 

b. Individual children rewarded for social behaviors 

c. Teacher rewards appropriate group behavior 
Comments: 



( ) Yes 
( ) Yes 
( ) Yes 



( ) No 
( ) No 
( ) No 



d. Types of Rex^ards: 



Available 



) ^ood ( ) Touch 

) Checkmarks ( ) Stars 

) Praise, Smile 

) Activities, -PrivelegesC ) Free Time 
) Tangibles 



Used during observation 
(. ) Tokens 



Comments: 



e. Kids have opportunity to 


choose typa of reward 


( 


) Yes 


( 


) No 


Comments: 














f . Reward menu is posted or 

r 


available 


( 


) Yes 


( 


) No 


Comments: 
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IHPLEMEOTATION CHECKLIST (Continued) 
Page 3 



4» Contracts 

a. Teacher or aide checks off child's work 
as soon as completed 

b. Free time or choice of activity immediately 
follows task completion 



( ) Yes ( ) No 
( ) Yes ( ) No 



5. Individualized Instruction 

a* Kids do different level tasks ( ) Yes ( ) No' 

Comments: 



Kits have individual schedules 



( ) Yes ( ) No 



c. Individual schedules include group tasks, individual tasks 
and re ' ' 

Comments : 



and reward time ( ) Yes ( ) No 



d. Folders are used for daily work ( ) Yes ( ) No 

(If you marked "NO" above, explain how work was presented to kids': 



HATCPvlALS ."*'• 129. 

^n^1os'l;f ''i?,;cl'\^ ^.cflylti-o. visibly avoil.blo to childrcr. 

^lo.oroo.... ChccK tv.'icc (vv) those things you observe- in u'.c-wfilk- vo.i 
.n tl,e clossroo.. GIvo ox.n,plcs if possible iborc spcce is piovidecl!' ' ' 



J- Chalk 
Chcjrcoal 



AUDIO VISUA L 



Cloy - 
Crayons 

rollcKjc and Popcr KK^che K<)lcrials 
(paste:-, paper, etc.) 
Finricr Paint 
Mocranie 

Models ^ 

Mosaics * 

Orisomi (Japanese Pcipcr Folding) 

Pointing . 

S'titchery 

V/ood-work 

Other 



li y^ny, Estimate ^ 



Ccmera 

Cassette and Cassette Tofjcs 

Fllns 

Projector 

Fi Imstrips 

Viewer 

Lancjuacjc Foster 
Overhead Projector 
Pvocords 
Record Player 
Slides 

Projector or Viewer 
Topes 

Tope Recorder 
Other 



If Kany, Estj.i::ate ^ 



UKES 

Estimate Number 



Puz^^les (j-ig sow, cross word, 

shopes) 

Other 



MBRARY 

^....^ ffegazines 



Newspapers 



Dictionary 
Encyclopedia 



Recreational Reading Book 



'j:CIFNCE 



Animals 



Aquarium • . . • 

Cfjemistry Set ' 

Electricity Experiment (Battery, ctr \ 
Herb Garden " ^^'^ 

ftagnets 

/^ngnifying Glass 

Measuring Instruments (Measuring Cure: 
Spoons, Rulers, Yardsticks) ^ ' 

Microscope 

Plants : " • '/ 

Tcrrarium • . 
Rock Collection ' 
Shell Collection 

Thermometer ' > . 

Barometer * 

V/eights ' • 

Other 



If IW, Estinatc # 
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7. Were there unusual physical circumstances in the room? (Bolted dovm 
furniture, no wall space, small room, etc.) Explain: 



8. Briefly describe what was happening in the class at the time of observation 



9. Do you consider that this was a valid assessment of what goes on daily 
in the classroom? ( )YES ( )no (if NO, explain) 
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APPENDIX IX 



OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS FOR OBSERVER 
CHECKLIST ' 
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OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS FOR OBSERVER CHECKLIST 
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(Note: Follow the Observation Checklist as you study these definitions) 
Memorize the underlined terms and their meaning. 

1. ROOM ARRANGEMENT 

a. Furniture arrangement: 

Total Group: AH student seating is included in one arrangement; 

includes seats set apart for disciplinary purposes' 
and extra chairs. Example: All chairs or desks in 
rows facing blackboard. (Check this option if teacher 
is instructing/supervising total class during total 
time of your observation). 

Small Groups; Seating and/or workspace for two or more students 
(maximum equals less than one third of class). 

Individuals; Places where one student works alone. Example; of 
arrangement for "individuals only": classroom' 
wi'th a separate cubical for each student. Watch 
for easy chair; rocking chair; stool, bench; 
cushions, etc., which are evidences of Individual 
work areas. 



Large Group; Sufficient seating and/or workspace for at least 
one thi rd of class. 

. Activ.itv Centers: Functionally separate areas of the room. 

The defining characteristic for all centers is that 
they provide students with materials and/or equipment 
which they can actively do-something with, and. a place 
to do it. . 



Library; Must contain a minimum of ten different 

books or other reading materials (magazines, newspapers) 

may also have lamp, easy chair, typewriter. 

Audio"Visual: Must contain a minimum of two pieces 
of equipment: record player, vjewmaster, tape recorder, 
camera, teaching machine. Must also contain materials 
to use with the equipment, e.g. a fiJmstrip to go with 
the fflmstrip projector; records to use with the record 
player. It is not necessary that the two pieces of 
equipment be physically next to each other. ■' " 
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Act ivjty-G alli es: Must coiitalri a mininruTn of three 
recreational or learning games or activities; 
these may be commercial or teacher-made. 

Arts and C rafts: Must contain a miniiiram of t^To 
activities (painting, .weaving, woodwork, modeling, 
stitchery, ceramics, cooking^ etc.) Materials 
to use for any art activities must be available • 

Science: >Just contain at least one science-related 
project or display--with materials (equipment) or 
content which the students can interact with rather 
than just look at. 

^^ote ; Centers may be named differently. For example, 
a Library Center could be called a Communications 
Center, Social Center, etc. Any other obvious 
activity centers should be described .as fully as 
possible in terms of contents and use by students 
in the space for "Comments". 

ROOM ENVIROf^MENT: The checklist suggests a minimal list of 
novel items which are not usually found in the 
average classroom. If you are in doubt about any 
item you see in the room, list it anway ! 

Area Rug;S ! usually used to set off a special area. 

Do not check if the room is fully carpeted. 

Individual Study Carrels : May be rather permanent 

structures, or improvised out of screens, 
cardboard dividers, etc, providing a 
private work area. 

Posters: unusual, bright, colorful and related to 

NCW. Does not include typical study prints 
used for bulletin boards for social studies 
etc," or things like a map .of the United States. 



REWARDS: A reward system is operating in the classroom if the 
teacher consistently rewards the students for their 
academic and social behaviors, 

fi* Academic beh a viors include reading, writing, arithmetic, etc. 
Social behaviors include sitting at desk ready to work, 
raising one's hand; behaviors that are 
associated with "good citizenship". 

The reward system may be used for the class as a group, 
^ and/or for individual children, 

A reward is earned by the child when he completes a 
certain amount of work or when his social behavior is 
appropriate, A teacher may be rewarding children for 
academic behaviors only, social behaviors only, or for 
both academic behaviors and social behaviors, - 
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a.&b. Jndlvidual Rewnrcis; Examples: Johnny gets a checkmark 
for coiHi^leting his math assignment; The teacher 
praises Sally for returning to- her seat. 

c. Rev.ards £roiu^Behavior : Example: "Everyone came in the ' 

room quietly, so you each get a cookie" or 
"Boys and Girls, that was great!" 

d. Teachers may use one or more of the following types of 
• rewards: — 

Checkmarks or Stars: may be observed on card on 
child -s desk, or written on his work. 

Food, Praise. Smile. Tojjr.h! given by the teacher, 
following a specific task or behavior by the child. " 

Activities and Privileg es; games, painting, listening 
to x:ecords, etc. Look for posted list of rewards 
available; listen for verbal statements by teacher. 
If students have schedules, look at these for special 
activities which follow academic work. 

Tokens: V7atch to see if children are collecting 
tokens such as poker chips, play money, etc. 

Tangibles: include any objects such as toy cars, 
yoyos, trinkets which are non-edible and which are 
given to the child to keep. 

Free Tinie: child is given an amount of time to engage 
in something he chooses and wants to do. 

e. Choice of Reward; Evidence that children have some chance to 

choose their own reward and that rewards are not always 
selected by the teacher. Examples of clues that child 
have a choice are things like "Free Time"; a list of 
activities to choose from; or the teacher asking the 
child what he would like to do. 

f. Reward Menu .; a list of activities, privileges frorii which th 

children can choose for their "Free-iTime". 



CONTRACTS; 



A contract is any verbal or written communication between the 
teacher and student which specifies the work to be done by the 
student and the reward which will follow the completed work. 
The child s completed woxk is- checked by the teacher before he 
gets the reward. Contracts should be stated pos itively —not 
in the form of threats. Example: 20 addition problems completed 
by child, teacher checks off work quickly, child gets to 
play checkers for 10 minutes. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 

a. JHiLferent Jevel_t^^ The essential feature is that all 
students are not doing the same work in the same reading boolc, 
or the same worksheet in math, or the same activity in any 
given subject area. Different level tasks means, for example, 
the Johnny works on a multiplication worksheet, Billy works on 
an addition worksheet and Jane works v,ith counting sticks. All 
are working on math, but at their oxm level. 

b. IndiT^uaj^chedTi^ Check "YesV to this item if each child 
has a tailor-made" list of tasks and activities to be completed 
during a portion of the day. 

c. Check "Yes" to this item only if the tailor-made schedule includ 
at least one task which the child does v/ith another child or . 
group of children '(group tasks), one or more tasks the child 
does by himself (individual) and times for rewards. (It is 
possible to check "Yes" to item 5b and "No" to item 5c. 

MATERIALS; 

In order to observe the materials present in the room, you are 
going to have to really move around the room and discretely peek.' 
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APPENDIX X 



IMPLEMENTATION CHECKLIST SCORING CRITERIA 
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REVISED IMPLE^ f ENTATION CHECKLI ST SCORING CRTTRPTA - j^ne 1972 



Items 



Points 



la 



lb 
Ic 



3a 
3b 
3c 
3d 



3e 
3f 



5a 
5b 
5c 
5d 



+1 for each large, small, and /or individual 

0 for total group only 

+1 for change in room arrangement drawing 
on post checklist 

1 point for each Activity Center 
Yes 

+1 for each acceptable Item to 
maximum of 5 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

+1 for each except either stars or 

checkmarks or tokens = 1 point only 
Free time =2 

Activities and Privileges = 1 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes on both a and b = 2 



0 if only one (a or ,b) is checked 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 



Materials = 5 points r iximum for each of the 
5 categories for maximum of 25 
Library Section— all options have to be 
checked to get 5 

Audio Visual Section— equipment and software 
both must be checked to receive 1 point e.g 
Tapes and Tape Recorder; Records and Player* 



4 maximum 
6 maximum 
1 

5 maximum 
1 

1 
1 



8 maximum 

1 

1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 



25 



60 TOTAL POINTS 
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IMPLEMENTATION CHECKLIST SCORING—continued 



Because raw scores on the implementation checklist did not equally represent 
each component of this system (Room Environment, Behavior Management and 
Individualized Instruction), points were x^eighted so that a teacher who 
implemented an individualized instruction system, for instance, vjould receive 
the same degree of credit as a teacher who added n^tcrials and changed her 
room arrangement. The intent was to make the changes made on any item of 
the checklist more evenly reflected in the participant's checklist score. 



Component: Room Environment 
Checklist. Items: 
1» Room Arrangement 

2. Room Environment 41 X 1 
6. Materials 

Component- Behavior Management 
Checklist Iteir.:: 

3. Rewards 13 X 3 

Component: individualizeu 
Instruction 
Checklist Items: 

4. Contracts 

5. Individualized Instruction — — ^ ^ 



Total Possible 
Raw Score 



Total Possible 
Weight Weighted Score 



60 



116 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTER 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 

1031 SOUTH BROADWAY — SUITE 623 

UNIVERSITY OP SOUTHERN' CALIFORNIA / A USOE PROJECT 
LOS ANGELES. CALIFORNIA 90015 747-9308 



OBSERVER TRAINING PROGRAM 



Introduction; 



A classroom atmosphere is so complex and variable that an objective 
description can only be obtained by trained observers. Reliable 
observation requires the ability to focus on V7hat is to be observed 
and to precisely record the observation. 

This training sequence has been designed to facilitate the acquisition 
of precise observational skills by providing practice in selecting 
specific variables, seeing them and recording them. The training^ 
sequence also provides clear definitions of the variables to be 
observed in order to promote maximum understanding and agreement 
among observers. 

The Training Sequence : (Four Steps) 

1- OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS and the BEHAVIOR CHECKLIST : (See Appendices VIII,IX) 

The checklist will eventually be useo in the actual classroom 
observations. The definitions are designed to clarify the 
terms and sections on the checklist/ Please read these 
over concurrently so you. are thoroughly familiar with them 
before you begin Step #2. ' . 

2* VISUAL PRESENTATION and SCRIPT ; (Slides 1-39) 

" The slides and script provide a discussion of the meaning 
of /each variable on the checklist. Read the script carefully 
.as "you view, each slide. Fill in the answers on your script 
for each test slide. Here is a good opportunity for discussion. 
A^ter each test slide, check your answers with the trainer, 
ask questions, make comments! 

3, TEST VISUALS ; (Slides 41-61) 

These visuals ara to be used with the actual checklist. Fill 
in the answers as you observe each slide.' Do not discuss 
these slides or answers until you complete the entire test 
and have checked your answers with the answer key. 

CLASSROOM OBSERVATIONS (Using the Checklist) ; 

This last step in the training procedure involves using the 
behavior- checklist in an actual live classroom setting, 
(See "Helpful Hints" handout and GOOD LUCK!) 



HELPFUL HINTS FOR OBSERVATION DAY; 



Before You Go: 

'^Memorize thevOperational Definitions 
-Become Familiar v/ith the Behavior Checklist 



While You Are in the Classroom: 

-Greet the teacher. Introduce yourself and 
say you are the observer from the "Structuring 
the Classroom'' Evaluation project. Tell the. teacher 
to continue v/hatever she's doing, that you would 
just like to look around a bit. 

-Take a Few Minutes to "Get a Feel for the Room''- ■ 
Just watch what is going on, 

'VSpend 'f of your obser ition time focusing on the 
DYNAMICS OF STUDENT- TL lER INTERACTION (Pages 
2 and 3 of Checklist) 

-Spend J of your observation time focusing on 
ROOM ARRANGEMENT AND MATERIALS (Pages 1 and 4 
of Checklist) 

-Move around the room as much as possible without 
disturbing children and teacher. 

-Vrite down comments-especial ly if you have any 
doubts about what you observe. 
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STRUCTURING THE CLASSROOM FOR SUCCESS 
STUOENT INFORf'tATION SHEET 



1) Code No. 



2) Age: 18-22 31-^0 

23-30 Over 

3) Sex: M F 



4) Classroom Teaching Experience: Yes Mo^ 

If Yes, number of years 
Regular education 



Special education , , , Handicap Area 



Grade level 



5) Do you intend to obtain a credential? 

Elementary ^ 
Secondary 



Special Education 
Other 

None 



jS) Number of Education courses taken ^ 
Nurrfoer of Psychology courses taken 
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LETTER TO SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
CHACIENDA-LA PUENTE) 
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• luSTRUCTIOTJAL ?-'ATERIALG CENTER 
SPECIAL EDUCTvTION 

1031 South Broadv.'ay — Suite 623 

University Southern California/ A USOP, PROJECT • 
Los Angeles, Californici 90015 , 747-9308 

September 13, 1971 



Hrs. S'uno Jones 
Lci Subida i'.chool 
15444 Regal a do 

Hacienda Heights, California 91745 
Dear Mrs. Jones: 

In October 19, 20, and 21, 1971 the Instructional 
Materials Center for Special Education v;ill bo presenting 
a v.'orkshop to 40 elewentary tocichers from regular and 
special classes in the Hacienda La Puente School District. 
Enclosed ai-e letters of invitation to the regular and 
special class teachers in your school. V.'ould you please 
see that each teacher receives one? Vie are asking the 
teachers to volunteer to participate in the workshop to 
evaluate a media package v;hich \7q have developed. 

The media package is designed as an inservice program for 
educators who are. seeking nev; ways to make classroom 
learning more effective and enjoyable. The package 
contains six short slide-tape shows dealing with: 

1. Classroom environment 

2. Cheating activity centers - 

3. 7.*rinciples of behavior 

4. "Behavior management in the classroom 

5. Selection and sequencing of instructional materials 

A programmed exercise accompanies each slide-tape show, 
and a bibliography' of additional sources for further ideas 
is included. 

We would also like to have up to ten eleme. s.Ury school 
principals involved in the workshop. The three sessions 



This project was supported in part by a grant from 
the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, U.S. 
Office of Education V7hich is gratefully acknowledged. 



M>:s. June Jones 
Page 2 



will bo appiroxD.n-ately on^ and one half hours in lonqth ■ 
cciah, 'I'hci plnce and of the v;orkshons will be 

announced at a later date. 

interested in pi^rticipating, please complete 
the attached form and return it to: 

mcsE 

1031 5;outh Broadv;ay 

Los Angeles, California 90015 

Note: Rogietration of principals will bo limited, so 

please maxl your application as soon as possible. 
Closing date for application is Septercbor 27, 1971 
Your application will bo confirnicd"15yl)cToF(E^rr^ 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 

Cara B. Volkmor 
Project Coordinator 



I would like to participate 
October 19, 20, and 21, 
Name 



in the IMCSE v;orkshop on 



School Address 
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LETTER TO CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
(HACIENDS-LA PUENTE) 



w 
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Lett er 'CO ClQ.n^-coo-^ Teachers 



Dear Teacher: 



.■Jg are loo.'cmg for 40 volunteers from remilar and special 
education— •elementary level— to participate in the 
evaluation of a raedia product developed by IMCSyj/USC for 
teacher inservice. 

Hacienda La Puente Unified School District v/as selected 
from a number of di,T.tricts v;)io responded to our recent 
announcement in tl\e I.'^.CSK Cojv.n-iuni^^ Your district 

wxll be the first to field test th"5"" iiiedia package. 

Take a moraent to consider these questions: 

Are you interested in creating a more stiiaulating 
learning environment in the cietscrooni? 

Would you like your students to find learning a joyful 
and rewarding experience? 

Have you wondered how to successfully individualize 
instruction for your students? 

Do you ever feel you are at your "wits end" because it 
seems you spend raore time trying to control some 
children than you do teaching thora? 

Are you looking for effective v;ays to help children 
learn to manage their own behavior? 

If you answered "YES" to any of the questions above, we 
think you will be interested in participating in a work- 
shop to evaluate our media package called "Structuring the 
Classroom for Success." 

Description of the Media Package 

The media package we have developed provides direct 
answers to teachers who are seeking new ways to make 
classroom learning more effective and more enjoyable. The 
package contains six short slide-tape shows dealing with: 
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This project was supported in part by a grant from 
the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, U.S. 
Office of Education which isj gratefully acknowledged. 
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Letter to Clcxssroom Teachers; - Pago 2, 

!• Classroom environr-ient 

2. Creating activity ccritciro 

3t Principles of behavior 

4. Behciviormanacoinent in thc^ classroom 

5. Selection and sequencing of inr;tructional materials 

A programmed exercise accompanies each .slide-- tape shov/, 
and a -bibliography of additional sources for further ideas 
is included. 

The Workshop 

We will be holding a three-ses^jion workshop in your 
district on October 19, 20, and^ 21, 1971, Each f;esr>ion 
will be approximately one and one half hours in length. 
The place and time of the workshop will be announced at a 
later time# 

If you are interested in attending, here are three things 
to conside'r: 

1. V7e will be making one brief (10--15 minj visit to 
your classroom during t>e two V7eeks prior to the 
workshop, ' ' 

2. We will return to visit your classroom during the 
week of Jloveniiber 25. (The visit is for the purpose 
of observing the class. The observer v/ill not 
interrupt it.) 

3o Participation in all three v/orkshop sessions is 
necessary. 

Now, if you are still interested, here is how to apply. 
Complete the form below ,^ tear off and mail to: 

IMCSE ' 

1031 South Broadway 

Los Angeles, California 90015 

Note: Workshop registration is limited to 40 teachers, so 
mail your application as soon as possible. Closing 
date for application is September 27/ 1971 , 

Your application will be confirmed by October 1, 1971, 



Letter to Classroom .Toacher a - Page 3. 

Thank you for your cooperation* 
Sincerely, 

Cara B. Volkmor 
Project Coordinator 

Bill Sandison, Director, Special Ed. 

John Clonts, Assistant Superintendent 



Name ^^^^ 

School Address 



Special Ed. 
Regular Ed* 



Handicap area 
Grade Level 
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April 17, 1972 



Ui\ Lfjo n. Hnndovnl 
Director of Special. Services 

Standard, Calif ornin S!i373 



))ear I^.o; 

Wc are haj^py that you are intercjjted in nnrtictpacix)}; 
in the field tentinp, oi oui riedia pncknre, '\Structtirinp. 
th« Cl.iof^roon; for Succes.^.'* VJa are encloalnj; the 
followinfi ite;'.ifl: 

1. r. valuation format and calendar 

2. Sannlo letter of invitation 

3. Madia product description. 

The evaltjation format outliueo what \h\ would need fror.^ 
you and what the In??tructional Materials Center would 
provide. Please read this over and lot us kncu your 
reactions • 

The sample letter of invitation is for obt 'fining teacher 
volunteers. If after rcadinjt the evaluation requircn:ents 
you arc still interested in participating, the letter of 
invitation should be circulated soot* to all of your clenentary 
special education teachers so that volunteers can be identified 
before fibhool ends in June. Pleose do not circulate the 
evaluation fonoat - this is four your infonnation. 

Please feel free to call us collect rep.ardinfi your participation 
and any questions you »ay have* 

Sincerely, 



Cara B. Volkinor 
Project Coordinate^ 



Marilyn HfRsins 
Rescardi Associate 



YOK'Va rOR ]'A7-L 1972 VALUATION' OF 
"STUUCrUllINC Xlllv CJASSUOOM 
FOR SUCCJiSS" 



In order to evaluate., the effectiveness of tha auto-instructional 
meoia packa(;G in enabling teacljor.s co implement ideas in tlicir 
classrooms, we have developed two evaluation instruments: 

a. a pre/posl: te'-.t to iiiear.uvc content mastery 

b. an observation checklist focusing on observablos 
in the classroom 

For your participation in the evaluation of the media product 
we would need: ^ ' 

1. six teachers (volunteers) who v;ould like to view 
the package and try out some of the ideas in their 
classrooms. '(See enclosed sample invitation for 
teachers) 

2'. the committment of someone in your district or county 
to act as a li.aison person and 

a. select an impartial person to be trained by 
IMCSi; staff to act as the classroom observer 
in each of the six teachers' classrooms, 
(observer may be graduate student, housewife, 
teacher aide, etc. ) 

b. handle distribution of the mriia packages and 
collect the evaluation data for us. 

IMCSE- PROJECT STAFF WILL: 

1. train the observer (vje will pay travel expenses and 

hourly rate for observation; time) 

2. supply. 3 media pacbges (visuals and tapes) and 6 sets 
of the consumable guidebook materials which the teachers 
may keep. 

3. supply enough copies of t'le pretest, post test, pre and 
post observation checklists for each teacher; 

4. analyze the data obtained from the pre/post tests and 
observation checklists 

5. give one media package (visuals atid tapes) and complete 
set of guidebook materials to district or county upon 
completion of evaluation. 
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EVALUATION TIME LINE: 



May-June 1972 1. 



1. 



circulate letter of invitation to possible 
special education teacher participants. • 

secure names of volunteers and send names to 
IMCSE 



June-Aug. 1972 3« 



meet with IMC project staff for purpose of 
observer training and introduction to the 
package and its uses (this vjould involve 
1 day some tin:e during the suinnicr months) 



SEFr-DEC. 1972 
See Attached 
Calendar Pages 



8. 



9. 



observer v/ill conduct a 15.mJji;, pre-o bservation 
in each of the six tcaclicr volunteer classrooiiis 

district liaison person -oilects pretests 
from all six teachers before giving them 
the media package 

each teacher keeps media package for 
viewing on their oxm for a period of 
two-three v/eeks 

district liaison person collects the 
post test from each teacher and the raedia 
package, (teachers may keep the printed 
materials) 

observer will conduct a 15 min. post observation 
of each of the six- teacher volunteer classrooms 

district liaison person forwards to IMCSE all 
pre tests, post tests, pre and post observation 
checklists and 2 of the 3 media packages. The 
3rd media package and a new set of all printed 
guidebook materials will remain with the district 
or county permanently. 



"STRUCTURING THE CIASSROOM FOR SUCCESS" 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTER FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION 
1031 South Bioadway Suite 623 
Los Angeles California 90015 

PROJECT STAFF: 



Cara Volkmor, Project Coordinator 
Anne Langstaff , Project Consultant 
Marilyn Higgins, Research Associate 
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n 



> 



T V/ 7- 



1:^ 



13 



15 



9 



L 1) PreObservation of all teachers. 
"^2) Administer ^ Collect pretest - 
from Teachers //1, 2, & 3. 
3) Leave media packages with - 
Teachers i^l,2, & 3. 



^ -r vj 



2^^^ ^3 




I? 



h 35 



_A7 



^ 1) By Oct. 16 collect posttests 

& media packages from 

Teachers #1, 2, 3. 
^ 2) By Oct* 20, administer & collect 

pretests from Teachers #4,5,&6. 
3) Leave media packages with 

Teachers /M, 5, &6. 



JTove^mbar 



6 



12 



A6 



-IT 



r 



31 



-23 



17 



3^ 



?5 



■^Post Observations of Teahhers 1,2,3 



Administer and collect posttest 
arid collect media packages from 
teachers #4, 5, & 6. 



Post Observations of Teachers 4,5,6 



INSTRUCTIONAL f/ATERIALS CENTER 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 
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1031 SOUTH BnOADWAY — SUITE 623 

UNIVERSITY OK SOUTHtlRN CALIFORNIA / A USOC PROJECT 
LOS ANGCLES. CALIPORN'IA 90015 747-9308 



SAmE mTj;R_OF_I]Wl^^^^ to parti c ipate 

IN FIELD TL-STINC OF STRIT.T"R-T,^'GT1!E CTASSROOM ' 

FOR Si'CCESS - 



Dear Teacher: 

We are looking for volunteers from special education—elemcmtary level- 
to participate in the evaluation of a media" product developed by IMCSE/i'SC 
as a self-instructional package for teacher inservice. You will be one 
of the first to field test the media package whirh will- soon be 
disseminated nationally. The evaluation will begin shortly aft«r 
school begins in September, but we need to know who will participate 
before the end of June. 

Take a moment to consider these questions: 

Are you interested in creating a more stimulating learning 
environment in the classroom? 

Would you like your students to find learning a joyful and 
rewarding experience? 

llsve you wondered how to successfully individualize instruction 
for your students; 

Do you ever ^eel you are at your "wits end" because it seems you 
spend more time trying to control some children than you do 
teaching them? 

Are you looking for effective ways to help children learn to 
manage the own behavior? 

If you answered "YES" to any of the questions above, we think you will 
be interested in participating in the evaluation of our media packa(>e 
called "STRUCTURING THE CLASSROOM FOR SUCCESS' .' 

Description of the Media Package 

The media package we have developed provides direct answers to teachers 
who are seeking new ways to make classroom, learning more effective and 
more enjoyable. The package contains six short filmstrips dealing with: 

CLASSROOM ENVIRONMENT, CREATING ACTIVITY CE^?TERS, PRTNdPLES 
OF BEHAVIOR, BEHAVIOR MANAGEMENT IN THE CLASSROOM and 
SELECTION AND SEQUENCING 0? INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



I 
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A pro8rav.r^ed aocompanies each filmstrlp ..nd a bibliography of 

additional sources for further ideas is included. " 

£il^%y:^iOIa^:ni9.lLJ: X^liltJiS^Hee.^ .From Y ou : 

You will receive the media package for a period of two weeks to view 
the^riwl^;- ''''^ t-He. guidebook exercises and resource information; 

period '''''' returned at the end of the two-week 

If you are interested, here are three th'ings to consider: 

1, an impartial observer will be making one brief 
(15-20 min.) visit to your classroom before you 
receive the package, 

2, The same observer will return to visit your classroom 
three weeks after you return the package. (This visit 
is for the purpose of observing the class. The observer 
will not interrupt it.) 

3, You must agree to view all six filnistrips and complete the 
guidebook sections on your own over the two week period, 

s 

Now, if you are still interested, here is how to apply. Complete 
the form below, tear off and mail to: 



Note: Registration is limited to six teachers, so mail your appliration 
I.) as soon as possible. Closing date for applications is 



Your application will be confirmed by_^ 
Thank you for your cooperation. 
Sincerely, 



Cara B, Volkmor 
Project Coordinator 
IMCSE 



Name 



School 



Home Address 



ERIC 



Grade Level 



Jlandicap Area_ 



INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTER 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 
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,1031 SOUTH BROADWAY — SUITE 623 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERfTcALlFORNJA 
LOS ANGELES. CALIFORNIA 90015 



A USOE PROJECT 
747-9308 



June 1, 1972 



We are pleased that you volunteered to participate in 
the field testing of our media product "Structuring 
the Classroom for Success". You are one of a selected, 
few to evaluate this product across the country before 
it is distributed nationally. STRUCTURING THE CLASSROOM 
FOR SUCCESS is a self -instructional package consisting 
of six filns trips, tapes and related guidebook which 
provide specific ideas on classroom environment, activity 
centers, behavior management and sequencing instructional 
materials . 

We are planning to place a media package vith you for a 
two-week period after school begins in the Fall. Before 
we do,, here is a reminder of the commitment we are looking 
for from you: 

1. agreement to view all' six films '-.rips and read through 
the guidebook during the two-weeu period that the 
media package is in your possession. (We estimate 

it will take a minimum of 4 hours to view all the 
■filmstrips and read the guidebook). 

2. willingness to allow an impartial observer to visit 
your classroom for a short time before and after 
you view the media package. 

3. we will also ask that you take a short pre arid post 
test based oh the content of the flLastrips. This 
test is designed to let us know whether the package 
Is teaching the concepts we hope it will. The test 
will be scored by us and the results^ are for our 

^ information only . 

If you are sure that you will *be able to fully meet these 
commitments in the Fall, please return the enclosed card. 
If we do riot hear from you, we vrill assume that you are 
no longer Interested. 



11 
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Page Two 
June 1, 1972 



We will be in contact with' you in September either directly 
or through regarding the exact dates 

that you will be receiving the package. 

We anticipate that this will be a rev/arding experience 
for you and are looking forward to your reactions to 
the product we have developed. 

Sincerely, 



Cara B. Volkmor 
Project Coordinator 

c ^ 0 

Marilyn Higgina 
Research Associate 
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APPENDIX XVII 
TEACHER INFORMATION SHEET 
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STRUCTURING THE CLASSROOM FOR SUCCESS 
TEACHER INFORMATION SHEET 



1) Code Mo^ 

2} Under 23 • 3i.i;0 

23-30 Over ^0 

3 ) Sex : M F 

^) Classroom Teaching Experience: 

Number of years 



Regular educatio n ^ Handicap Area 



Grade level^ 

5) Do you hold a credential? Yes 

Elementa ry 

Seconda ry 



No 



Special Education 
Other 



6) Number of Education courses taken beyond requirement for 
credenf la I 



N5 

6 or more 



Number of graduate. Psychology courses taken 



0 

6 or more 



Number of inservice programs attended In last 3 years 



0 

1-51 



6 or more 
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APPENDIX XVIII 



CONTENT SEQUENCE: SAMPLE I 
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CONTENT SEQUENCE; SAMPLE I 

Day 1 — This session was conducted oji the first class meeting. 

a. The students were given the following information: 

We are asking your cooperation in participating in a 
research study designed to evaluate the effectiveness 
of a pilot version of a media package being developed 
by the Instructional Materials Center, University of 
Southern California. The project is funded by the 
United States Office of Education, and Its purpose is to 
create an auto-instructional media package for teachers 
aud students — an instructional sequence that teachers 
and students can use on their own. 

During the next few class meetings we will be going through 
the instructional sequence entitled "Structuring the 
Classroom for Success." There will be no discussion of 
the content u: il all of the sessions are completed. We 
are, however, interested in your suggestions, so save any 
comments and ideas you ir. y. have until the end. You may 
ask questions at any time for clarification in following 
the directions given. It is Important that you attend 
each session. 

You have each been given a folder; the folder contains 
evaluation sheets on which you can record* your comments 
following each session. There is also a Student Information 
Sheet which you are asked to complete now. You will notice 
that a space is provided on the sheet for a code number. 
Please remember the number you used because you will 
be asked to use It again. This procedure will Insv e that 
you remain anonymous throughout the study. 

b. .The Information sheets were collected. 

• c. Item one of the pretest was handed to each student* 
These instructions were given: "Please write your 
code number on this sheet. You will be given five 
minutes for this task." 

d. Item one was then collected at the end of the five minute 
period. 

e. "^e remainder of the pretest was handed out to the 

udents. The Instructions at the top of the page were 
read aloud to the students. There were also told, "On 
the open ended questions write down as many things as you 
can; think of quickly, and then go on' to the other questions." 
After thirty minutes all tests were collected; students 
were first reminded to check to see that they had put 
their code number on the test. 
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pay 2 



Pay 3 



Day 4 



f . The introduction to the guidebook was handed out; students 
were given time to read it* 

g. Slide sequence I~Overview was shorn. 

h. Students were asked to keep all handouts in their foiders 
and to bring their folders to class the next day. 



a. Slide sequence II — Room environment was presented; the 
accompanying guidebook section was handed to the students 
who V7ere instructed to complete the exercises and check 
their answers. 

b. Slide sequence Ill—Creating Activity Centers was shown; 
students completed the accompanying guidebook section. 



a. Slide sequence IV — Behavior Management Principles was 
shown; students completed the accompanying guidebook 
section. 

b. Slide sequence V — Behavior Management in. the Classrooir 
was presented; students completed the appropriate 
portion of the guidebook. 



a. Slide sequence Vl—Selecting and Sequencing Instructional 
Materials was presented; students completed the 
accompanying guidebook section. 



a. Slide sequence I-rOverview was shown for review. 

b. The posttest was administered; procedures were identical 
to those used for the administration of the pretest. 

c. Evaluatioi sheets were collected from the students, and 
discussion followed. 
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APPENDIX XIX 
CONTENT SEQUENCE: SAMPLE II 
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Session 1 

a. The participants were given the following information: 

You havG volunteered to participate in a research study 
designed to evaluate the effectiveness of a pilot version 
of a media package being developed by the Instructional 
Materials Center for Special Educanion, University of 
Southern California. The project is funded by the Unitec 
States Office of Ec ication, and its purpose is to create 
aa auto-instructional media package for t earlier s and students- 
an instructional sequence that teachers and students can 
use on their own. When the package for teachers and students 
is finished it will be disseminated nationally. You will 
be presented with a great many techniques in the slide- 
tape shows. These techniques have been used successfully 
in many types of classrooms. Now, we are interested in 
whether the media package itself can effectively teach 
these techniques and help teachers to implement them in 
their classrooms. This is why we are here. 

During this workshop you will see the entire media package. 
You will see all types of children—those in regular class- 
rooms, some in special education classrocms from seriously 
emotionally disturbed to deaf and hard of hearing. You 
will also see a wide variety of classroom facilities. The 
ideas we are presenting work with all children in all 
settings. 

Keep in mind as you view the slide-tape shows that you are 
:seeing total programs in operation—the ideal. These 
programs did not happen overnight, but resulted from teachers 
and children making gradual changes in small step^. 

At the end of the wc kshop you will be asked to indicate 
those ideas from the inedia package that you think you 
might like to try in your classroom. 

Since this is \ research project, we cannot answer any 
questions on the content, or hold any discussion until the 
entire program is completed. You will have an opportunity 
to indicate whether you would like to participate in a 
follow-up discussion at the end of November. During the 
workshop you may ask questions at any time for clarification 
in following the directions given. It is important that you 
attend each of the sessions. 

We will now circulate a list of the names of all thv, partic- 
ipants. Beside each name is a number which is your code 
number for the project. When the list comes to you, please 
circle your number and remember it as you will be asked 
to use it throughout the workshop. This procedure will 
Insure that you remain anonymous throughout the study. 
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Session 1 — continued' 

b. The Teacher Inforn.ation Sheets were handed out and 
participants were asked to complete these and identify 
themselves by their code number. The information sheets 
were collected. 

c. Item one of the pretest was handed to each participant. 
These instructions were given. "Please write your code 
number on this sheet. You will be given five minutes for 
this task." 

d. Item one was collected at the end of the five minute period, 

e. The remainder of the pretest was handed out to the partic- 
ipants. The instructions at the top of the ^age were read 
aloud to the participants. They were also told, "On the 
open-ended questions write down as many things as you' can 
think of quickly, and then go on to the other questions." 
After thirty minutes all tests were collected; participants 
were reminded to put thtf.r code numbers on the test. 

f . Folders containing the schedule for the workshop and tKe 
Introduction to the guidebook were handed out. Participants 
were given time to read these materials. 

g. Slide Sequence I — Oveirview was sho\7n. 

h. Slide Sequence II — Room environment was presented; the 
accompanying guidebook section was handed out to the 
participants who were instructed to complete the exercises 
and check their answers. 

i. It was suggested that' particit).-.. keep all handouts ±n 
thexr folders snd bring fhe folders to the remair.ing 
sessions of the wcrl^shop. 



Session 2 



a. Slide Sequence Ill—Creating Activity Centers was shown; 
participants completed the , accompanying guidebook section, 

b. Slide Sequence IV~Behavior Management Principles was 
sho\vTi; participants- completed the appropriate guidebook 
section. 
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c. Slide Sequence V— Behavior Management in the Clajsroom was ! 
shown; participants completed the accompanying guidebook \ 
section. I 

\ 

' i 

.1 



Slide Sequence VI —Selecting and Sequencing Instructional 
Materials was shown; participants completed the accompanying 
guidebook section. 

Slide Sequence I — Overview was sho^'n for review. 

Teacher Contract Sheets (attached) were completed in 
duplicate by the teacher participants. One copy was 
collected. Teachers were asked to indicate their desire 
for a iollov/-up session at the end of November by writing 
this at bottom of the contract copy which was turned in. 

The pbsttest was administered; procedures were identical 
to those used for the administration of the pretest. 

rive Teachfer Activity Log Sheets were 
distributed to each teacher participant to assist them 
in recording their methods and reactions during the 
Implementation phase. 

A guidebook supplement for teachers • (attached) containing 
some specific suggestions for how to start to implement 
new ideas in the classroom and sample student daily work 
schedules were handed to the teachers. 

Participants were given blank pieces of paper on which they 
were requested to write open-ended evaluations of the media 
package. They were told that they could either turn them 
in at that time or return chem by mail. 



A. 



Indicate at least one or nxire techniques which you are 
not presently doing that you intend to initiate by 
May 15, . ' 
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B. Check the items which describe tec niques you are presently 
using, or would like to improve. 



Woul.-i Like 
to 

Initiate 



Am 

Presently 
Doino 
J/ 



Would Like 
To Improve 
or Extend 
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1. 



3. 



6. 



Create an "Open" or "Decentralized'.' 
classroom which includes the following 
characteri-tJc«;; a) furniture arranged, 
for large • os, small groups, and in- 
dividual u b) achievement or task 
area distinct from other areas of room, 
and c) activity centers (two or more) 
established which provide students v/ith 
direct access to materials. 



2. Increase the amount of stimulation and 
variety in the -lassroom environment as 
evidence by the presence in the classroom 
of novel materials such as: easy chair, 
lamp, area rug, mobiles, cushio'ns, posters, 
individual study carrels, etc. 



Implement a behavior management system vAuch 
includes: a) teacher rewarding positive 
behaviors and/or appropriately consequating 
unacceptable behavior, b) student choice of 
revrard. 



Implement a contract system for student 
perforr tee, including £n of the following 
features: a) teacher initiates verbal or 
written contracts v/ith individual students 
and/or revises or changes stated contract, 
b) teacher (or aide) checks off student's 
work upon completion, and c) rewards are 
given and are contingent upon task completion 



5. Provide- students v/ith individualized schedules 
or daily programs which include: a) group 
tasks or activities, b) individual tasks or 
activities and c) choice or free time. 



- vy, ,„av.Ki iaii> ana equipement 

(Arts and Crafts, Audio-Visual, Games, Science, 
Library) in use in the classroom. 



1. 1 

r 1 
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Signature^ 
School 



I would like to attend a follow-up meeting to discuss the ideas ( ) Yes () No 
und techniques presented in the media package. v / \ ) no 

I would like a consultant to visit, my class after May ig^ XJ. Yes. l lMq, 



It 



A. Indicate at least one or more techniques which you are 
not presently doing that you intend to initiate bv 
May 15» ' 

B. Check the items which describe techniques you are presently 
using, or vrtJuld like to improve. " 
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Would Like Am Would Like 

to Presently To improve 

Initiate Doing or Extend 



Create an "Open" or "Decentralized" 
classroom which includes the following 
characteristics: a) furniture arranged 
for large groups, small groups, and in- 
dividual uses, b) achievement or task 
area distinct from other areas of room, 
and c) activity centers (two or more) 
established i/hlch provide students with 
direct access to materials. 



2. Increase the amount of stimulation and 
variety in the classroom environment as 
evidence by the presence in the classroom 
of novel materials such as: easy chair, 
lamp, area rug, mobiles, cushions, posters., 
individual study carrels, etc. 



3. 



Implement a behavior management system iviiich r 
includes: a) teacher rewarding positive 
behaviors and/or appropriately consequating ^- 
unacceptable behavior, b) student choice of 
reward. 



Implement a contract system for student 
performance, including an of the following 
features: a) teacher initiates verbal or 
written contracts with individual students 
and/or revises or changes stated contract, 
b) teacher (or aide) checks off student's 
wrk upon completion, and c) rewards are 
given and arc contingent upon task completion 



5. Provide students with individualized schedules 
or daily programs which include; a) group 
tasks or activities, b) individual tasks or 
activities and c) choice or free time. 



6. Increase the number of materials and equipementi 
(Arts and Crafts, Audio-Visual, Games, Science, 
Library) m use in the classroom. 



Signature^ 
School 



inHTJii^-''^ *° ! ^°^l°w.up meeting to discuss the ideas ( ) Yes () No 

and techniques presented in the media package. W res ^ ; no 

I would like a consulta-t to visit my class after Hay 19. ( ) Yes ( ) fjo 
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A. Indicate at least one or more techniques which you are not 
presently doing. that you intend to initiate by November 15. 

B. Check the items which describe techniques you are presently 
using, or would like to improve. 



Would Like 
To 
Initiate 



1 Am 
jPresently 
: Doing 



1. Create an "Open*' or ••Decentralized*' 
classroom including the following 
characteristics: 

a. furniture arranged for large groups, 
small qroup3, and .individual uses* 

b. achievement or task area distinct 
from otl^er areas' of room. 



Would Like 
To Improve 
or Extend 



c. activity centers (two or more) 

established whic'** provide students 
with direct access to materials. 



•2. Increase the crr-cunt of stimulation 

and variety in the classroom environ-j 
ment as evidenced by the presence 

In the classroom of novel materials i 

such as: cnsy chair, lamp, area I 

rug, rrobileSj cushions, posters, j 

individual study carrels, etc. ' 



3. I.mplerr.ont a behavior management 
systen including: 

a. teacher rcv/srding positive behaviors 
and/or appropriately consequating 
unacceptable behavior. 



I 



b, student choice of rev>ard, 



a. 



Implement a contract system for 
student performance, including 
aU of the follov/ing fc'^^'ures: 

teacher initietes verbal or written 
contracts wit^i individual students 
^nd/or revises or changes stated 
contrcict. 



b. teacher (or ciide) checks off ir.'cc^*'. 
student's v»ork upon completion.^ 

c. re::ardc a:-:-?^givsu end r^^:-?. contin- 
gent upon task ccnplelzion. 



-A 
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^ould Like 
To 

In! t iate 


Am 

Presently 
Doina 


Would Like 
To Improve 
or Extend 


5. Provide students with individualized' 
schedules or daily programs which 
inc-lude: j 

a. group tasks or activities j 

individual tasks or activiti^es * 

c. choice or free time i 


1 






6. Increase-, the number of materials ! 
and equipment (Arts and Crafts, ! 
Aud io-* Vi sua 1 , -lames , Sc i ence , j 
Library) in use in the classroom. | 






Signature 
School 

1 would like to vJnd a follow-up meeting to discuss the ideas ( ) Yes ( ) f'o 
and techniques presented in the media package. 



I would like a consultant to visit my^class after November 15. ( ) Y^s ( ) No 
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STRUCfURlNG THE CLASSROOM FOR SUCCESS 
CONTENT OBJECTIVES 



\fter viewing eacK sound filmstrip and completing the tasks in each guidebook chapter, 
participants will be abje to: 

l) Draw a room plan for an elementary classroom including self-contained activity 
centers and an achievement core area, 

•) Identify the characters ics of an effective classroom learning environment 
. including: 

a) An "open" or "decentralized" classroom plan 

b) Conditions necessary for individualized instruction 

c) Rationale for establishing activity centers 

I) List characteristics or purposes. for and content of each of the following centers: 

a) Achievement Center 

b) Library Center ' T""^ 

c) Activity Games Center 

d) Arts and Crafts Center 

e) Science Center 

f) Audio-Visual Center 

0 Identify the defining characterise i of behavior patterns and reenforcers. 

0 Identify types of reinforcers inch primary, tangible, token, social, intrinsic 
and "natural". 

0 Identify appropriate selection, and use of reinforcers in the classroom learning 
situation, 

7) Identify the characteristics of a student- teacher contract and at least 3 ways 
that a contract may be modifiedi 

3) Identify the sequence of steps involved in planning individualized instruction. 

9) Identify statements which are written in behavioral terms. 

IP) Identify functions of a daily schedule and give examples, of tasks which can be 

/included in a child's folder. \ 



structuring the classroom for success 
Classroom implementation objectives 

After viewing -ach sound fllmstrip and completing the tasks in each 
guidebook chapter, teachers will be ready to begin to introduce the ' 
following techniques in their classrooms: 

1. Create an "open'' or ''decent ra 1 i zed'' classroom including the 
follow.ing characteristics: 

a. Furniture arranged for large, small groups and individual 
us'es. 

b. Achievement or task area distinct from other areas of room, 

c. Activity centers (two or more) established which provide 
students with direct access* to materials. / 

2. Increase the amount of stimulation and variety In the classroom 
environment as evidenced by the presence in the classroom of 
novel materials such as: Easy chair, lamp, area rug, mobiles, 
cushions, posters, individual study carrels, etc. 

3. Implement a behavior managemenf system Including: 

a. Teacher rewarding positive behaviors and/or appropriately ^ 
consequating unacceptable behavior. 

b. Student choice or reward. 

h. Implement a contract system for student performance. Including 
all of the following features: 

a. Teacher initiates verbal or written contractr with Individual 
students and/or revises or changes stated contract. 

. b. Teacher (or aide) checks off student's work upon completion. 

c. Rewards are given and are contingent upon task completion. 

5. Provide students with individualized schedules or dally orograms 
which include: 

a. Group tasks or activities. 

b. ' Individual tasks or activities. 

c. Choice or free time. 

o. Increase the number of materials and'equipment (Arts and Crafts, 
Audio-Visual, Games, Science, Library) in use in the classroom. 



THE OPEM CLASSROOM—SOME IDEAS ON HOW TO START 



The open classroom is a place where learning is fun, challenging, 
arid activity based. In the slide shows you saw many ideas on the 
following areas: Room environment, activity centers, behavior 
management, sequencing instructional materials. 

All of these areas are interrelated and necessary; however, 
successful c nges occur gradually, and you should, not expect 
to be able to make changes in all of these areas at once. 
Remember that change is often difficult; the starting point of 
change is discontent. If you were entirely satisfi^ed with 
your classroom, you would not have -volunteered foi; this workshop 
so you have already passed the first stage. 

1. Clioose the area you Wcint to begin changing. 

2. After you decide where to begin, make a plan and discuss. 
It with a friend (preferably another ^eacher who 
attended the workshop). 

3. If you decide to..work first in the area of sequencing 
materials or behavior management, a helpful idea is to 
choose 10 minutes a day when you and your students 
try something new. You can then (as a starting-point) 
extend this to one day a week, etc. 

If you decide to work in the areas of room en* i ronment - 
and activity centers introduce one change in furniture 
arrangement or one activity center with a few 'materia 1 s 
at first and gradually build on this. 

5. Don't throw out everything you are presently doingJI 
Start by merely adding some new ideas, tech- Jques, and 
materials to your existing classroom environment and 
program. - " 

The following guidebook index Riay be helpful when planning. 

1. Furniture arrangement, page 1, chapter II ^ 

2. Purpose and function of centers, page' ^, chapter M 

3. Ideas for specific centers and contents , chapter III' 



k» Classification of reinforcers, page 2, chapter IV 

5. Teaci'«ing nevy behaviors, page 3, chapter IV 

6. Natural reinforcers, page 1, 2, chapter V 

7. Managing group behavior, page 2, chapter V 

8. Contracts, page 3, chapter V 

9* Developing rewards, page chapter V 

10. Starting objectives, page 1, 2, chapter VI 



11. Folders and schedules page 2, 3> chapter VI 

For further information the best sources from the reference 
list are the books by Komme, Patterson, and Kohl. Homme and' 
Pafcvorson may be borrowed from IMCSE library and Kohl is availabl 
at any bookstore in paperback for $1.65. 

A few final words — give the new idea enough time to take hold 
with your students. Don't give up too soon. V/riting down your 
plans, your successes and failures will help you to gain insight 
into alternate approaches. 

Good Luckl / 




I 
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APPENDIX XX 
PRODUCT EVALUATION FORM 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS CENTER 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 

1031 South Brondway--Su1tc 62.3 

University of Southern California / A USOE- Project 
Los Angeles, California 9OOI5 y^y^c)^^oQ 



Dear Teacher: 



Thank you for your participation in the field testing of our , 
media package Structuring the Classroom for Success. V/e wouli 
like to ask you to take a few more minutes of your time to i 
answer some questions we have about how you used the package / 
and your reaction to it. k -^a / 

The package will soon be available for general distribution 
and we hope that your comments will help us to make any 
necessary improvements in the package and to make suggestions 
to others about how to use the package in the most valuable 
way. 

a) How did you use the package? 

( ) In the sequence suggested 
( ) In another sequence 



What se-^uence: 



( ) All at one time 

( ) Oyer a period of a few days 

( ) Over a period of a week or more 



Coitment: 



Did you view It more than once? 

( ) Yes ( ) No 
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Did you viev/ it? 

( ) Alone ( ) With one or two other people 

( ) With a group of people 
Comment: 

How did you use the guidebook? 

( ) Looked i t over 

( ) Read it once 

( ) Read i t reread i t 

Comment: 

Were there sections in the Guidebook in which the information 
was insufficient or unclear? (f-'lease be specific). 

Comments: 



c) V/hat ideas interested you enough to try them in your, 
classroom? 



Did you try something new that was not specifically mentioned 
In the Guidebook? ( ) Yes ( ) No 

Comments: 



If you have implemented new ideas: Kow ^did you go about 
making changes? 

Comments: 
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How /would you dcf^cribe the response of your students? 
Were there any changes in their bchavsar or attitudes? 

Comments: 



How would you rate your success? 

( ) great, super, terrific 

( ) alnost there 

( 1 so-so 

( ) didn't n^ake it 

\( ) disaster 

Comments: 



If >v ran into problems, wha't-v/ould have helped? 

( ) more information 

( ,) a different approach on your part 

( ) more support from people around you 

( .) other 



Comments: 



Do you plan to cont nue the implementations you have made? 
Comments : . 

' ' — ■ 1% 



Do you plan implement any further ideas? ( ) Yes ( ) No 
Commentis : 



Have other teachers you know (not involved with this 
evaluation project) shown an interest? 



( ) in the package? 

( ) in v/hat you are doing in your Classroom 
since you viewed the package? 



Comments : 



Are you working in a totally Special Education School? ( ) Yes 
( ) No, 



Do you have any other cotments to make about the pacfcage 
and its usefulness to you? 

Comments: 



Name: 



J 
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